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PREFACE. 


As many of the early Circulars have long been out of print, 
and as it is both desirable and necessary that they should be made 
available for those who are now occupying positions of trust in the 
Customs Service, as well as for those who may hold such positions 
in the future, I have decided to reissue in a compact and handy 
form a selection of what may be termed key Circulars, a knowledge 
of which is essential to an understanding of the origin, development, 
and activities of the Service. To supplement these Circulars and 
to facilitate a clearer comprehension of what the Service is and 
stands for, and of what it has been able to accomplish, a selection 
of other documents, despatches, memoranda, etc. — some of them 
from the archives of Foreign States, — will be found in the concluding 
volume of this series. 

The selection of these documents, in the first instance, was 
made by Mr. Stanley F. Wright, Commissioner of Customs, who 
is also responsible for the explanatory footnotes, and for the index 
to be found in the final volume. 


F. W. MAZE, 


Inspector General. 


Ylth March 1937. 
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CIRCULAR No. 1 of 1861 (First Series). 

Mr. Fitz-Roy and Mr. Hart appointed to officiate conjointly 
as Inspectors General. 


Tsung-li Yam^n, 
Peking, 30^A June, 1861. 
Sir, 

1. — In accordance with the commands of H.I.H. the Prince 
of Kung, I now transmit, for the information of yourself and the 
various members of the establishment over which you preside, 
copy and translation of Instructions issued by H.H., appointing 
Mr. Fitz-Rbyf and myself to exercise conjointly the functions of 
Inspector General of Maritime Customs. 

2. — H.H. the Prince has likewise officially communicated the 
appointment to the Ministers of the Treaty Powers, by whom the 
various Consuls will be notified of the position of Foreigners 
employed in the Chinese Customs’ Service. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Officiating Inspector General of 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 


To C. Kleczkowsky, Tientsin, 
J, K. Leonard, Chinkiang, 
G. H. Fitz-Roy, Shanghai, 
Geo. Hughes, Ningpo, 


W. W. Ward, Foochow, 
F. Wilzer, Swatow, 

Geo. B. Glover, Canton, 
Esquires, 

Commissioners of Customs, 


♦The Tsungli Yam&i ^ PI), or, to give it its full title, M 3^ ® ^ 

^ P^> was established by Imperial Edict on 20th January 1861. At the time of 

its creation the leading members were Prince Kung (S ^ ), Kwei Liang K), 
a Manchu Secretary of State, and Wen Hsiang (35C J#), Senior Vice-President of the 
Board of Revenue (F.O. 17/350: Bruce to Russell, despatch No. 7, 20th February 
1861). As it was with the Tsungli Yamln that Foreign Ministers and Envoys con- 
ducted their afi^rs, it became popularly known as the Ministry of Foreign Aflfeirs. 
By Imperial Edict of 24lh July 1901 (Peace Protocol of 1901, Art. XII and Annex 
No. 18) the Tsungli YamSn gave way to the Wai-wu Pu ^ ^fl5), a title which 
the Revolution of 1911 changed to Wai-diiao Pu ^ ^fi5). Up to the creation of 
the Shui-wu Ch*u (M ^ J^) in July 1906 (Cir. No. 1361) it was from the Yam6n, 
and its successor the Wai-wu Pu, that the Inspector General took his instructions. 

fMr. G. H. Fitz-Roy came to China in 1857 as an attache to Lord Elgin, 
High Commissioner and Ambassador Extraordinary for Great Britain. He joined 
the infant Customs Service in 1859 and was appointed Commissioner at Shanghai in 
November 1860, which post he held until May 1863. He served again at Shanghai 
from December 1865 to April 1868, during which time he served for seven months, 
April to October 1866, as Acting I.G. during Hart’s leave of absence. He resigned 
from the Service on the 30th June 1868 and died at Nagasaki in August that year. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


ENCLOSURE. 

Translation. 

The Prince of Rung, 

by Imperial appointment. Minister and Superintendent 
of Foreign Affairs, 
issues the following Instructions : — 

Whereas it is laid down in Article X. of the Supplementary- 
Treaty and Tariff, that, in order to the protection of the Revenue, 
one system shall be adopted at every port, and that, if it seems good 
to the officer deputed to administer the Customs’ Revenue, he shall 
employ Foreigners to assist him, whom he shall procure without 
Foreign recommendation or intervention, etc.; and whereas, the 
Inspector General, Li Tai Kwoh [Mr. Lay],* now absent on sick 
leave, having introduced the Commissioners of Customs Fei-sze-lae 
[Mr. Fitz-Roy] and Hih-tih [Mr. Hart], under whose supervision 
Customs’ Revenue has been ably and satisfactorily administered at 
Shanghai and Canton, the said Fei-sze-lae and Hih-tih were officially 
directed by the Imperial Commissioner, Hsieh, to exercise conjointly 
a general surveillance over all things pertaining to the collection of 
Customs’ Revenue and Foreign Trade at the Treaty Ports: Now, 
therefore, the Prince instmcts the said functionaries, Fei-sze-lae and 
Hih -tih, that it will be their duty, officiating as Inspectors General, 
to cooperate zealously with the Chinese Superintendents of Customs 
at the several ports, in the management of affairs in accordance with 
the Treaties; not allowing Foreigners to sell goods for Chinese, or 
the goods of Chinese to be clandestinely included in Foreign cargoes, 
with a view to the commission of frauds; distinguishing carefully 
Imports from Exports, and Native from Foreign Produce, and 
preventing the one being confounded with the other. 

It will be their duty to report quarterly the amounts of Duties 
and Tonnage Dues collected, together with the expenses of collection; 
their statements must be truthful, perspicuous, and accurate, and 
should be transmitted in duplicate, one copy being for the Board of 
Revenue, and the other for the Foreign Office. 


* Horatio Nelson Lay, son of G. Tradescant Lay, first British Consul at Canton 
and at Foochow. H. N. Lay became Student Interpreter in the British Consular 
Service in China in September 1849, and in 1854 became Acting Vice-Consul and 
Assistent Chinese Secretary at Shanghai. On the 1st June 1855 he resigned from 
die Bri^h Consular Service, and accepted from the Chinese Authorities the post of 
Bntish mspector of Customs at Shanghai. In 1858 Lay served as Interpreter to Lord 
iKgm, me British Plenipotentiary, in all the negotiations that preceded the framing 
OT the Treaty of Tientsin, and on the 1st July 1859 was appointed head of the new 
Customs Service, instituted in accordance with Rule X of the Rules of Trade appended 
to mat Tre^y. On the 21 st January 1861 a formal despatch of appointment was issued 
S dismissed from his post as Inspector General on 

^e 15th November 1863 for haying exceeded his authority in regard to the Sherard 
Osborn flotilla {vide Bntish Parliamentary Papers: China No* 2 (1864), p. 35). 
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It will be their duty, in as much as it is impossible for the 
Chinese Government to form an estimate of the merits of the 
different Commissioners and other Foreigners employed in the 
public service, to take cognisance of the same, and make examination 
and inspection from time to time. 

As regards the salaries to be paid and the sums to be expended, 
the Chinese Superintendents of Customs and the Inspectors General 
will proceed conjointly to determine the same, in accordance with 
the state of the Revenue at the ports, and with due attention to the 
prevention of waste and excess. 

For the transaction of all business connected with the various 
classes of Foreign merchant ships that arrive or depart, the Chinese 
Superintendents of Customs are commanded to consider it their 
duty to act in concert with the Inspectors General; and the Inspectors 
General must make strict and faithful enquiry into all breaches of 
regulations committed by ships that presume to move about in 
contravention of law, and into all cases wherein smuggling is 
attempted or the revenue defrauded. Should any such irregularities 
and offences be allowed to occur, the Inspectors General will be 
held responsible for the same. 

The zealous and satisfactory manner in which business has 
hitherto been conducted, fully evinces that Fei-sze-lae and Hih-tih 
are trustworthy and to be depended upon; the Prince, therefore, 
hereby confers on them the requisite powers and authority, and 
commissions them to officiate as Inspectors General. The salaries 
they are paid by the Chinese Government are liberal, and the 
responsibilities of the office to which they are appointed are very 
serious; it therefore behoves them to be just, energetic and assiduous 
in the performance of their duties. 

The Foreigners employed in the Customs are not to engage in 
trade; mismanagement or bad conduct must be followed by dismissal 
from the service. 

The Officiating Inspectors General must not disappoint the great 
confidence the Prince reposes in them, in appointing them to their 
present Office. 

Let this Instruction be carried strictly into execution ! 

A Special Instruction, addressed to the Officiating Inspectors 
General of Maritime Customs, Fei-sze-lae and Hih-tih (Mr. Fitz- 
Roy and Mr. Hart). 

Hsien-Feng, 11th year, 5th month, 23rd day. 

30th June, 1861. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


CIRCULAR No. 2 of 1861 (First Series). 

Native Produce carried coastwise, not entitled 
to Exemption Certificate. 

Tientsin, ^th July, 1861. 

Sir, 

1 . I have received the commands of H.I.H. the Prince of 

Kung, to direct that your Office shall cease to issue Exemption 
Certificates for Chinese Produce* shipped at your port and having 
there paid Export Duty. The clauses in the various Treaties [British 
45, French 24, American 21,] providing for exemption, have reference 
merely to Foreign Produce conveyed from one to another port, and 
having at the first paid Tariff Import Duty. 

2. — In the case of Chinese Produce that may be imported 
provided with Exemption Certificates, subsequent to the receipt of 
this Circular, you will, as has hitherto been customary, allow the 
goods to be landed without any further claim for duty: — a document 
officially issued at one Custom-house cannot be dishonoured at 
another. 

3. — ^Upon Chinese Produce arriving at your port in Foreign 
bottoms unprovided with Exemption Certificates, you will, pending 
the receipt of further instructions, levy an Import Duty in accordance 
with the Tariff rules. 

4. — Their Excellencies the Treaty Power Ministers are now in 
communication with H.H. the Prince, on the question of the Import 
Duty to be paid on Chinese Produce in Foreign bottoms; the result 
of their negotiations will, in due time, be communicated for your 
guidance. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O.LG. of C.M.C. 


The Commissioners of Customs, f 


^ 1 . the suggMtion of Mr. H. N. Lay, then Inspector of Customs at Shanghai, 

t^^ Chinese Authorities in 1855 consented to the issue of Exemption Certificates for 
Chmese produce conveyed coastwise in foreign bottoms. This was done to en- 
co^ge trade, which was then suffering badly from the operations of rebels on land 

Parfiamentary Papers; “Further Papers relating 
to the Rebelhon m China” (1863); p. 172). 

t N .B . — This direction will in future be omitted. 
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CIRCULAR No. 7 of 1861 (First Series). 

Native Produce carried coastwise to pay Coast Trade (Half Taritf) 
Duty. Coast Trade Duty not subject to indemnity deduction. 


Tsung-li Yamen, 
Peking, September, 1861. 


Sir, 

In continuation of the subject of my Circular despatch No. 2, 
of the 4th July, I have now to inform you, that the Treaty Power 
Ministers and H.I.H. the Prince of Kung have arranged, that 
Chinese Produce, conveyed Coast-wise from port to port, shall 
pay — 1"^, at the port of export, full Tariff Duty; 2°, at the port of 
import, half Tariff Duty; and 3°, that the amount accruing to the 
Imperial Revenue from such sums paid as Import-half-duty on 
Chinese Produce, shall not be subject to the Indemnity deduction.* 

2. — The High Authorities composing the Board for the 
supervision of intercourse with Foreign states [Tsung-li-ko-kuo-shih- 
wu Yamen], in addition to communicating with the Imperial Com- 
missioner, Hsieh, and the Superintendent of the Northern Ports, 
Ch‘ung, have, in an official despatch of to-day’s date, acquainted me 
with this arrangement, and have directed me to notify the same to 
the various offices of Customs. 

3. — ^The rules above laid down, you will at once communicate to 
the Chinese Superintendent of Customs, in order that they may be 
brought into operation from the date of the receipt of this Circular 
(if not already in force). 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O./.G. of C.M.C, 


*The Indemnity referred to is that of Tls. 16,000,000 imposed by Articles III 
and IV respectively of the British and the French Conventions of Peking (1860) {vide 
Circular No. 1 of 1866), 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


CIRCULAR No. 8 of 1861 (First Series). 

Transit Dues, Exemption Certificates, Coast Trade Duty, Yangtze 
Trade, enclosing four sets of Rules regarding,* 


Shanghai, Mh November, 1861. 


Sir, 

I have received the commands of H.I.H. the Prince of Kung, 
to forward, for your information and guidance, the enclosed copies 
of certain Regulations that have been agreed upon by the High 
Authorities at Peking, relative to— U. Transit Dues, 2°. Exemption 
Certificates, 3°. Coast Trade Duty, and 4^ British [Treaty Power] 
trade on the Yangtsze River. 

r. Transit Dues—Vndtv this heading, you v^ill take note, that, 
by Rule 2, merchants, sending into the interior to purchase Native 
Produce, who wish to clear the same of Inland Dues, by the payment 
at a Treaty port of one half-Tariff Transit Due, can only do so when 
supplied with a forna of ‘‘ Memorandum,'' obtained, through the 
Consul, from the Maritime Customs. This “ Memorandum " is an 
engagement to pay Transit Dues, of a kind somewhat similar to a 
promissory note; and the sums collectable on the same are held to 
be due at the port, simultaneously with the entry of the goods at 
the first Barrier in the interior. 


You will likewise take note that, for Native Produce carried 
inwards from a port. Transit Certificates cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be issued, and that Foreign imports, for which a Transit 
Certificate has not been obtained at a Treaty port, as well as Native 
Produce, for which the ‘‘Memorandum" has not been deposited at 
the first Barrier, are, no matter whether in charge of native or 
foreigner, liable to all charges and taxes imposed on goods in transitu 
by the various provincial authorities. 

1 am at present in consultation with H.E. the Imperial 
Commissioner, Hsieh, in regard to the forms to be adopted by all 
the ports for the “Memorandum" and Transit Certificates; when 
agreed on, copies will be forwarded. 

2 . Exemption Certificates . — ^Under this heading are to be noticed 
three separate documents, to be issued by the Maritime Customs, 
viz.: a, ^the ‘ Exemption Certificate " proper, for Duty-paid Foreign 
imports when re-exported; J, — ^the “Export Duty Certificate," for 


Papers: “ Papers relating to the Rebellion in China, 
Trade on the Yang-tze-kiang River” (1862), pp. 75, 79, 81* also HBM 

NaSSS. “ “North-China Hendd» 
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Native Produce shipped from one Treaty port to another; and c, — 
the “Coast Trade Duty Certificate,” for Native Produce which, 
having been brought from one to another Treaty port, is thence 
again shipped to a third or fourth. 

You will note that these documents are never to be issued, 
except for goods shipped on board of vessels clearing for Treaty 
ports, and that they are to be issued either before or simultaneously 
with the shipment of the goods; in no case will you entertain 
applications that may be made for them subsequent to the departure 
of the vessels concerned. In like manner, such documents should 
never be received by the Customs, save when handed in before the 
landing of the goods covered by them. Furthermore, the 
“Exemption Certificate” and the “ Coast Trade Duty Certificate” 
are only to be granted in the case of such goods, as, when about to 
be re-exported, are found by the Customs to be in the same condition 
as when imported. 

I enclose copies of the forms to be adapted for ^‘Export Duty 
Certificates,” and “ Coast Trade Duty Certificates.” 

3°. Coast Trade Duty . — Under Rule 2, you will consider 
payments as “deposits” only in the case of such goods as, at the 
time of import, are reported by the Importer to be for re-exportation 
to a Foreign country. The shipment to a Foreign country within 
three months, of goods said to have paid a Coast Trade Duty, but 
which had not been duly reported as for re-export, does not entitle 
the merchant to a return of the sum said to have been paid as Coast 
Trade Duty; and a full Tariff Export Duty is likewise collectable on 
such goods. 

With regard to Rule 3, you will note that change in condition is 
to be held “ unauthorised,” save when express written permission to 
make the change shall have been granted by the Customs; and such 
permission should only be granted in the case of goods which, 
reported damaged on import, are proved by Customs' survey to 
require drying or re-packing.* Other changes of quality or condition 
are unauthorised, and subject the goods to the forfeit of the Coast 
Trade Duty, if originally only paid in as a deposit, and to the payment 
of full Export Duty when again shipped. 

Under Rule 4, you will note, that, on Native Produce arriving 
with alleged loss of Export Duty Certificate, you are not only to 
collect the Coast Trade Duty usual on import, but are likewise to 
receive, as a deposit, a sum equal to the full Export Duty, which is 


* For regulations governing this privilege, vide Circular No. 2 of 1866. 
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only to be refunded after you have ascertained, from the original 
port of shipment, that an “Export Duty Certificate” had been there 
regularly issued. 

The “ Coast Trade Duty,” being of the nature of a transit due, 
is not liable to Indemnity deductions. 

^ cLfigtszB TfcidB * — You will take note, that, by Rule 7, trade 
above Chinkiang is only permitted at Kiukiang and Hankow; and 
that the only trade to be carried on above Chinkiang, is a direct 
trade between either of those ports and Shanghai. 

Rules A and B define the conditions under which trade in 
certain commodities, as also the employment of native built vessels, 
are allowed. The ports concerned will be supplied with the requisite 
forms of bond. 

The Chinese text of these Rules has been sent to the Super- 
intendent of Customs by H.E. the Imperial Commissioner, Hsieh. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O./.G. of C.M,C, 


ENCLOSURE. 


L— Transit Dues.* 


1, — It is at the option of the British merchant to clear Foreign 
Imports to an inland market, or Native Produce to a port of shipment, 
either by payment of the different charges demanded at the inland 
Custom Houses, or by one payment of a half Tariff Duty as provided 
in Tariff Rule 7. 


2. — In the case of Native Produce the Memorandum to be 
presented at the first inland Barrier may be there deposited by the 
merchant himself, or his agent, native or foreign. But whereas it 
is alleged that both native and foreign Transit Dues have been totally 
evaded by the sale of produce in transitu after entry at a Barrier as 
for shipment at a Treaty port, the Memorandum tendered must be 
in the form of a declaration, signed by the Firm or Merchant 
interested, and to the effect that the Produce therein specified 


dues both inwards and outwards were abolished on the 1st January 
^ account of the working of the transit dues system, 
vtde V.— Office Senes: Customs Papers Nos. 38, 51, and 57. 
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and entered on (date,) at (Barrier,) for shipment 

at (port,) is the property of the undersigned Firm or Mer- 

chant, and that the said Firm or Merchant engages to pay the half 
Tariff Transit Dues thereon. 

This form will be provided gratis by the Maritime Customs at 
every Treaty port, and issued on the Consurs application by the 
Superintendent of Customs. 

3. — Native Produce carried inwards from a port cannot be 
cleared by a Transit Due Certificate, whether in charge of native or 
foreigner. It is liable to all charges imposed on goods in transitu 
by the provincial Governments through whose jurisdiction it passes. 

4. — Foreign Imports not protected by Transit Due Certificates 
are liable to the same charges. 

5. — No Transit Due is leviable on Foreign Imports or Native 
Produce carried up or down the Yang-tsze-kiang between Shanghai 
and the ports on the River now open under Provisional Rules; but 
Foreign Imports, carried inland from either of these ports, or from 
the interior to either of these ports, pay Foreign or Native Transit 
Dues according as they are certificated or uncertificated. 

IL — Exemption Certificates. 

The Exemption Certificates protects Duty-paid Foreign Imports 
re-exported to any port in China against all further exaction of Duty 
by the Maritime Customs. 

Native Produce carried Coastwise must be accompanied by a 
Certificate that the Export Duty has been paid at the port of ship- 
ment, and on leaving the second port for a third or fourth port, by a 
Certificate that the Coast Trade Duty, as below defined, has been 
paid at the second port. This latter Certificate will be granted by 
the Customs if the condition of the Produce imported remains 
unchanged, and will exempt the Produce it covers from all further 
exaction of Duty by the Maritime Customs. 

III. — Coast Trade Duty,* 

1. — Native Produce carried Coastwise pays full Export Duty at 
the port of shipment, and at the port of entry, Coast Trade Duty, 
the amount of which is declared to be half Import Duty. 

2. — If the Produce in question be entered at the second port as 
for re-exportation to a foreign market, the payment of Coast Trade 
Duty is to be regarded as a deposit during a term of three months, 


* Coast trade duty was abolished on the 1st January 1931 (Cir. No. 4158). 
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before expiry of which the Produce must be re-shipped for a foreign 
port, and the merchant will thereupon immediately recover the 
amount of the Coast Trade Duty, lodged with the Customs. If the 
term expire without shipment of the Produce, the said amount will 
be carried to the account of Customs’ Revenue, and the Produce, if 
subsequently shipped to a foreign port, will pay a full Export Duty. 

3. If the Produce, though shipped within the term allowed, 

be found to have been subjected to unauthorised changes of quality, 
condition, etc., the Coast Trade Duty lodged will not be returned, 
and an Export Duty as upon all other Produce leaving the port will 
be levied. 

4. — If, on arrival of the Produce at the port of entry, loss of the 
Export Duty Certificate be alleged, the Export duty can be lodged 
with the Customs until the Customs’ Authorities shall ascertain the 
fact from those of the port of shipment. 

5. — Native Produce accompanied by a Certificate that the Coast 
Trade Duty has been paid at the second port, may be carried to any 
other ports in China without payment of further duty to the Maritime 
Customs. 

6. — Native Produce carried from Shanghai to Hankow or Kiu- 
kiang, or vice versd^ pays a full Import or Export Duty and Coast 
Trade Duty. While the River trade continues under the Provisional 
Rules now in force, these Duties will be levied at Shanghai. If the 
Produce in question be entered for re-export to a foreign port, the 
Coast Trade Duty will be deposited and refunded as provided in 
clause 2 of this Rule. 


REVISED PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS FOR BRITISH 
TRADE IN THE YANG-TSZE RIVER,* 


Of the Ten Articles drawn up in March last, Articles I. to VI. 
stand as before; 


Article VII. is modified as the Prince of Kung proposes; 

Articles VIII. and IX. stand as before; the latter being made 
the last but one of the Regulations; 

Articles X., XL, XII., XIIL, and XIV, proposed by the Prince, 
are rendered unnecessary by the Notification respecting Transit 
Dues, Exemption Certificates, and Coast Trade Duties; 


1861 published on the 18th March 

Ppntrc ? ^ Consular notification, vide British Parliamentary 

Fo?eSn Trndl tfie Yang-tze-kiang River to 
^ Articles X-XV, as proposed by 

Prince Kunsr, vide British Parliflmi.n+*,rxr “Papers relating to the Rebellion 

(1862), pp. 73, 74. 


Araae uooi;, pp. toi text c 

Prince Kung, vide British Parliamentary Papers: 
m China, and Trade on the Yang-tze-kiang River 
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Article XV. is in part only adopted; British trade in Oil, Hemp, 
Steel, Iron, Provisions, Timber, and Copper Cash, and the hire and 
purchase of native vessels, being authorised under the following 
Rules : 

A. — Oil, Hemp, Steel, Iron, Provisions, Timber, and Copper 
Cash may be transported under the following condition: — The 
Shipper shall give notice of the quantity he desires to ship, and of 
the ports of its destination, and shall bind himself by a Bond, — such 
Shipper being agent of a mercantile firm established in China, or, 
if not so, by a Bond with two sufficient sureties, to the value of the 
quantity shipped, — ^to return within three months from the date of 
shipment to the Collector at the port of shipment, a Certificate to 
be issued by him, with an acknowledgment thereon of the discharge 
of the cargo specified at the port of destination, subscribed and 
sealed by the Collector at the latter port; or failing the due return 
of this Certificate, to forfeit a sum equal in value to that of the goods 
shipped; and the vessel concerned will be deprived of the River 
pass, and prohibited from further trading on the River. 

B. — In the case of native junks chartered or purchased by 
British subjects to convey produce to or from ports on the Yang- 
tsze-kiang, the Customs at the port of departure shall, on application 
of the Consul, issue to the party concerned a special Junk Pass. 
But the said party must deposit with the Customs a Bond, such party 
being agent of a mercantile firm established in China, — or, if not 
so, a Bond with two sufficient sureties, to the value of the vessel and 
cargo, — ^to return within two months from the date of his Bond, to 
the Collector at the port of departure, the Junk Pass issued by him, 
with an acknowledgment thereon, subscribed and sealed by the 
Collector of the port of destination, of the arrival of the junk and 
discharge of her cargo; or failing the due return of this Certificate, 
to forfeit the sum specified in the Bond or deposited with the Customs. 

Article XVL corresponds with the original Article X. and will 
stand. 


Article 7. 

The payment of Duties due by vessels trading up and down the 
Yang-tsze under these Regulations being duly provided for by 
Articles, L, IV., and VI. of the said Regulations, Articles XXXVIII., 
XXXIX., XL., and XLI. of the Treaty of Tien-tsin will not apply 
to any such vessels, and they are accordingly authorised to load or 
discharge at Hankow or Kiukiang without applying for Custom 
House Permits, or paying Duties until their return to Shanghai. 
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CIRCULAR No. 1 of 1862 (First Series). 

Collection and Expenditure, Quarterly Returns of, in form enclosed, to 
be despatched within three days after the dose of each quarter.* 


Office of Maritime Customs, 
Canton, \2th May, 1862. 


Sir, 

1. — With reference to my Circular No. 4 of 1861, I have now 
to inform you that, in consequence of inattention to its directions 
on the part of the heads of some of the Offices of Customs, I have 
been unable to forward the Returns, therein called for, with due 
regularity. A despatch has just been received from the Tsung-li 
Yamen complaining of the non-receipt of the Returns in question, 
and ordering their transmission vyithout delay for the future. 

2. — I have consequently to request that within three days from 
the expiration of each quarter, you will send to my address (in a 
cover to the care of the Commissioner at Shanghai) Returns in 
English and Chinese in accordance with the form enclosed. Single 
copies, sealed and signed by the Commissioner, will suffice. The 
Superintendent should be furnished with a copy for his information, 
but he need not be called upon to affix his seal to the Returns for 
transmission to the Inspector General. 


I am, etc.. 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 

OJ.G.ofC.M.C. 


Vide Circular No. 9 of 1863. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


Office of Maritime Customs 

RETURNS FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 1862. 


.4.— DUTIES COLLECTED: INDEMNITY: EXPENDITURE. 

1 Foreign Vessels Tons: Entered during Quarter 

Import Duties, (exclusive of Opium) 

Export „ 

Coast Trade Duties 

Tonnage Dues 

2 Chests Opium— Peculs, amount of Duty Tls. . \ 

Prepared ,, — „ ,, ,, ,, 

3. Duties collected by Commissioners on Merchandise laden in Chinese 

Bottoms : Import TZf. Export T/s. .. 

4. Total sum paid to English and French on account of Indemnity 

5. Total sum paid to United States on account of Indemnity 

6. Expenditure in Commissioner’s Office 

7. „ Superintendent’s YamSn 


B.— CONFISCATION FUND. 

1. Balance from previous Quarter 

2. Proceeds of Goods Confiscated 

3 . Amount of Fines 

4. Sums paid to Spies 

5. Gratuities 

6. Sums expended in purchase of Sundries 

7. Sums handed to Sut)erintendent 

8. Balance in Commissioner’s hands 


C.— DETAILED ACCOUNT OF OFFICE EXPENDITURE. 

1. Salaries of ( ) Commissioners, ( ) Deputy Commissioners, ( ) Assistants 

2. „ Foreign Tidewaiters 

3. „ Chinese Linguists 

4. „ Shupan and ( ) Writers 

5. „ Examiners, Weighers, Watchers 

6. Wages of ( ) Office Boys, Runners, Boatmen, etc 

7. Office Expenditure: Stationery, etc 

8. Miscellaneous Expenditure 

9. Extraordinary „ 

10. Preventive Service Expenditure; Guard Boats, etc 

11. Rent of Buildings, Chops, etc 

Total 


Tls. 


(signature) 


Commissioner of Customs. 


N.B . — Return A No. 7 may^ he left Blank in the event of unzoillingness on the part of Chinese 
Superintendent to furnish the requisite inf ormation. 

Errors in these Returns must be most carefully guarded against. 
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CIRCULAR No. 2 of 1862 (First Series). 

Yangtze Regulations (Revised), copy of, enclosed; to come 
into force on 1st January, 1863. 

Shanghai, Sth December, 1862. 
Sir, 

I enclose for your information and guidance the Revised 
Regulations of Trade on the Yang-tsze, which are to supersede the 
Provisional Regulations now in force {see Circular No. 8 of 1861). 
On and after the 1st of January, 1863, Duties will be collected at 
Hankow, Kiukiang, Chinkiang, and Shanghai, in accordance with 
the Revised Regulations. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O.LG. ofCM.C. 


ENCLOSURE. 


REVISED REGULATIONS OF TRADE ON THE 
YANG-TSZE KIANG.* 


NOTIFICATION. 


British Legation, 

Peking, Ncroember IQth, 1862. 

The undersipied is directed to give notice that the Chinese 
Government, having decided on opening Custom Houses at Hankow 
and Kiukiang, has communicated to the Hon’ble. F. Bruce, C.B., 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Chief Super- 
intendent of British Trade in China, a draft of Revised Regulations, 
under which, until these Ports shall be declared open by Treaty, 
trade with them is to be carried on. 


* Vide British Parliamentary Papers : 
in China” (1863), pp. 153, 154; a! 
29th November 1862. 


‘ Further Papers relating to the Rebellion 
30 “North-China Herald,” No. 644, 
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The Provisional Regulations of the 5th December, 1861, will 
therefore continue in force only until the 1st of January, 1863, on 
which day the Revised Regulations published below will come into 
operation. From and after that date, any violation of them by 
vessels entering the river, will be punished by the penalties the 
Revised Regulations provide. 


By Order, 


T. F. WADE, 

Secretary of Legation. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Consulate of the United States, 
Shanghai, China, Nov. ISth, 1862. 

The undersigned is directed by Anson Burlingame, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
China, to give notice that the following Revised Regulations, opening 
Custom Houses at Hankow and Kiukiang, — and under which trade 
is to be carried on, — have been communicated to him by the Chinese 
Government, and that they will come into operation on the first of 
January next, at which time they will supersede the Provisional 
Regulations of the fifth December, 1861. 

By Order, 

GEO. FREDK. SEWARD, 
Consul. 

REVISED REGULATIONS OF TRADE ON THE 
YANG-TSZE KIANG. 

Article I. — British * vessels are authorised to trade on the 
Yang-tsze Kiang at three ports only: viz., Chinkiang, Kiukiang, and 
Hankow. Shipment or discharge of cargo at any other point on the 
River is prohibited, and violation of the prohibition renders ship 
and cargo liable to confiscation. 

Native Produce, when exported from any of these three Ports, 
or Foreign Imports not covered by Exemption Certificates, or 
Native Produce that has not paid Coast Trade Duty, shall, when 
imported into any of these three Ports, pay duty as at the Treaty 
Ports. 


* And all vessels belonging to the Treaty Powers. 
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Art. II.— British Merchant vessels trading on the River are to 
be divided into two classes, namely:— 

1st Class: Sea-going vessels, that is, Merchantmen trading for 
the voyage up the River above Chinkiang, Lorchas, and 
Sailing Vessels generally. 

2nd Class: Steamers running regularly between Shanghai 
and the River Ports. 

These two classes of vessels will be dealt with according to 
Treaty, or the Rules affecting the River Ports to which 
they may be trading. 

All vessels, to whichever of the two classes they may belong, 
if about to proceed up the River, must first report to the 
Customs the arms or other munitions-of-war they may 
have on board, and the numbers and quantities of these 
will be entered by the Customs on the vessel’s River Pass. 
Permission to trade on the River will be withdrawn from 
any vessel detected carrying arms or munitions-of-war in 
excess of those reported to the Customs, and any vessel 
detected trading in arms or munitions-of-war will be liable 
to confiscation. 

« 

Any vessel falling in with a Revenue Cruiser of the Chinese 
Government will, if examination of them be required, 
produce her papers for inspection. 

Art. III. — Sea-going Vessels . — British Merchantmen, Lorchas, 
and Sailing Vessels generally, if trading at Chinkiang, will pay their 
Duties and Tonnage Dues at Chinkiang. 

If a vessel of this class is proceeding further than Chinkiang, 
that is either to Kiukiang or to Hankow, her Master must deposit 
her papers with the Consul at Chinkiang, and must hand in her 
manifest to be examined by the Chinkiang Customs; the Super- 
intendent of which, on receipt of an official application from the 
Consul, will issue a Certificate, to be called the “ Chinkiang Pass,'* 
to the vessel. The “ Chinkiang Pass " will have entered upon it 
the number and quantities of arms, muskets, guns, swords, etc., on 
board the vessel; also the number of her crew, her tonnage, and 
the flag she sails under. The Customs will be at liberty to seal her 
hatches, and to put a Customs’ employe on board her. On her 
arrival at Kiukiang, whether going up or coming down, her master 
must present her “Pass” to the Customs for inspection. 
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The Duties on cargo landed or shipped at Kiukiang, or 
Hankow, must all be paid in the manner prescribed by the 
Regulations, of whichever of the two Ports she may be trading at, 
and on her return to Chinkiang she must surrender her “ Chinkiang 
Pass ’’ to the Customs at Chinkiang; and the Customs having 
ascertained that her Duties and Dues have been all paid, and that 
every other condition is satisfied, the “ Grand Chop” will be issued 
to the vessel, to enable her to obtain her papers and proceed to sea. 

The Customs will be at liberty to put an employe on board the 
vessel to accompany her as far as Lang-shan. 

Any British vessel of this class found above Chinkiang without 
a Chinkiang Pass,” will be confiscated. Any junk without Chinese 
papers will similarly be confiscated. 

Art. IV . — River Steamers . — Any British Steamer trading 
regularly on the River will deposit her papers at the British Consulate 
at Shanghai, and the Customs, on application of the British Consul, 
will issue a ‘‘Special River Pass” (or Steam Pass), that shall be 
valid for the term of six months. Steamers trading on the River 
under this pass, will be enabled to load and discharge, and will pay 
Duties according to the Rule affecting River Steamers. 

On arriving off Chinkiang or Kiukiang, the Steamer, — ^whether 
proceeding up the River or down, — will exhibit her pass to the 
Customs. 

The Tonnage Dues leviable on any Steamer holding a River 
Pass shall be paid alternately at Chinkiang, Kiukiang, and Hankow. 

The Customs are at liberty to put a Tidewaiter on board a 
Steamer at any of these ports to accompany her up or down stream, 
as the case may be. 

Infringement of River Port Regulations will be punished by the 
infliction of the penalties in force at the port open by Treaty: for a 
second offence the “ Steamer River Pass ” will also be cancelled, and 
she will be refused permission to trade thenceforward above Chin- 
kiang. 

Any Steamer not provided with a River Pass, if her master 
propose proceeding above Chinkiang, will come under the rule 
affecting Sea-going Vessels^ laid down in Art. IIL, and will be treated 
accordingly. 


2 
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Art. V. River Steamer Cargoes : — 

\st. Where Native Produce is shipped at a River Port on 
board a Steamer provided with a River Pass, the Shipper 
must pay both Export and Coast Trade Duty before he 
ships it. If it be for export to a foreign port, this should 
be stated when the produce arrives at Shanghai; and if it 
be exported from Shanghai within the three months allowed, 
the shipper will obtain from the Shanghai Customs a 
certificate of its re-exportation; on production of which at 
the River Port of shipment, whether Chinkiang, Kiukiang 
or Hankow, the Customs of that port will issue a Drawback 
for the amount of Coast Trade Duty paid. 

2nd, Where import cargo is transhipped on board a River 
Steamer at Shanghai, it must first be cleared of all Duties. 
The transhipment will not be authorised until the Customs 
- are satisfied that the Import Duties have been paid. 

Art. VI. Native Craft owned or chartered by British Merchants^ 
will pay duty on their cargo at the rates liable on such cargo under 
the Treaty Tariff. All such Craft will further have to be secured 
by Bond in the manner laid down in the Provisional Rules published 
on the 5th December, 1861, and on entry into any port, will pay 
Port Dues according to Chinese Tariff. If the cargoes of Native 
craft so employed do not agree with their Cargo Certificate, the 
amount specified in their Bonds will be forfeited to the Chinese 
Government. This provision is only valid until tranquility is 
restored along the River. 

Art. VII. British vessels of all classes, as well as junks owned 
or chartered by British Merchants, must apply to the Customs at 
the Port of departure for a Cargo Certificate (Tsun-tan), which on 
the vessel or junk’s arrival at the Port of destination must be handed 
in to the Customs before permission to discharge can be given. 

The above Regulations are provisional, and open to revision if 
necessary.* 


and -> of Customs Regulations 

and Procedure, 2nd Edition (1935), Chapter XII, §1, pp. 103-107. 
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CIRCULAR No. 1 of 1863 (First Series). 

Seizures, Confiscations and Fines, calling for Monthly Reports of, 
giving specified particulars. 

Inspectorate General, 
Shanghai, \Zth January, 1863. 

Sir, 

1. — I have to request that you will furnish me, at your 
earliest convenience, with a report of the Seizures and Confiscations 
that have taken place, and of the Fines that have been levied, for 
breaches of Customs’ Regulations, at your port, during the year 
ending 31st December, 1862. 

2. — I have also to direct that, for the future, you will forward 
Monthly Reports of Seizures, Confiscations and Fines. Such 
reports should specify — 1°, the date, place, and nature of the breach 
of regulations committed; 2°, the names of the parties and vessels 
concerned, with the denominations and quantities of the goods 
seized; 3®, the amount realised by the sale of the goods, or the 
amount of the fine; 4°, the names of the informants [if Chinese, in 
Chinese characters,] and of the Officers effecting the seizure; and 5°, 
copies of all correspondence, etc., in Chinese and English, having 
reference to each case. These monthly reports are to be made up 
on the last day of each month; they are to contain, in Chinese 
characters, the names of places, etc.; and they should be forwarded 
without delay to the Inspector General, care of the Commissioner at 
Shanghai. 

3. — ^Any extraordinary case, — affecting important principles, or 
having reference to valuable property, or likely to give rise to local 
difficulties or complications, — should be reported to the Inspector 
General at once. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

OJ.G. ofCM.C. 
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CIRCULAR No. 7 of 1863 (First Series). 

Ftench Vessels carrying Chinese produce Coa.stwise, 

Tonnage Dues payable by.* 

Inspectorate General, 
Canton, February, 1863. 
Sir, 

Some months ago a question arose, relative to the payment of 
Tonnage Dues under the French Treaty, the 22nd Article of which 
contains the following words:— ‘ Tout navire Fran 9 ais ne devant en 
etre passible qu’ une seule fois i chacun de ses voyages d’un pays 
‘‘etranger en Chine.’’ M. Edan, the French Consul at Shanghai, 
argued, that, with such a clause in the Treaty, the Chinese Customs 
could not demand Tonnage Dues more than once from a French 
vessel, no matter how many years she might continue to trade from 
port to port along the Coast of China. In the event of M. Edan’s 
view having been upheld as correct, the same privilege would of 
course, under the “most favoured nation” clause, have accrued to 
the merchants vessels of the other Treaty powers. 

2. — The circumstances were reported by me to His Imperial 
Highness the Prince of Kung, who thereon addressed a despatch to 
M. Bourboulon, the French Minister, in which it was admitted that 
Tonnage Dues could only be collected once from a French ship 
disposing of her original Cargo of Foreign Imports at several ports, 
and shipping at several ports Chinese Produce for export to a Foreign 
country. It was, however, argued that the words quoted by M. Edan 
did not apply to vessels engaging in the carrying trade along the 
Coast of China. The Treaty, said the Prince, was made in 1858 
and ratified in 1860, and, in it, provision was made merely for the 
import into China of Foreign goods, and for the export from China 
of Chinese Produce to Foreign countries; it contained no provision 
for the conveyance of Chinese goods from one Chinese port to 
another, and its stipulations as to Tonnage Dues applied only to 
vessels engaging in the trade, legitimatized by the Treaty, of direct 
carriage between Foreign countries and China. It was not, said 
the Prince, until the autumn of 1861, that the conveyance of Native 
cargoes, from Chinese ports to Chinese ports, was regularised, and 
formally sanctioned under certain conditions; under those conditions, 
traders Tonnage Dues were payable by Coasting traders once in 
every four months. 


*For final settlement of this issue, vide Circular No. 10 of 1865. 
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3. — H.E. the French Minister sent, in reply, a despatch, of 
which I enclose a copy for your information; and to which I wish 
to call your attention. 

4. — In the first part of his reply, H.E. argues that the English 
Treaty [Art. 29], in arranging for the payment of Tonnage Dues 
every four months, and the French Treaty [Art. 22 part 3], in 
arranging that small vessels (which seem only useful for coasting 
purposes) shall pay Tonnage Dues at the rate of one mace per ton, 
point to, if they do not formally stipulate for, a Coast Trade. H.E. 
however waives this consideration, and hinting that the discussion of 
the question is uncalled for, inasmuch as there are no French vessels 
engaged in the Coasting trade, goes on to say, that, in the event of 
French vessels hereafter engaging in the Coasting trade, he will be 
prepared to discuss the matter, when an arrangement can be made 
for the payment by them of Tonnage Dues once every four, six, or 
twelve months, as may be agreed upon. 

5. — There the correspondence ended: the result was in so far 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the French Minister virtually conceded the 
point, that that portion of the Treaty Rule, which authorises only 
one collection of Tonnage Dues, does not apply to vessels engaging 
in the Coasting trade. 

6. — Until the receipt of further instructions, you need not 
hesitate to claim Tonnage Dues every four months from French 
vessels, carrying Native goods, be the quantity ever so small, from 
one Chinese port to another. Should any French Consul object to 
such levy of Tonnage Dues, or should the Consul of any Treaty 
Power, making an erroneous application of the 22nd Art. of the 
French Treaty, claim for any ship, under “the favoured nation” 
clause, the privilege of paying Tonnage Dues but once in China, 
you will please to move the Superintendent of Customs to address 
a despatch to such Consul claiming the Dues, and enclosing a copy 
of, or an extract from, M. de Bourboulon’s despatch. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O.LG. of C.M.C. 
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ENCLOSURE. 
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CIRCULAR No. 8 of 1863 (First Series). 

Seizures, Fines and Confiscations, calling for Quarterly 
Reports of, in enclosed form. 

Inspectorate General, 
Canton, I6th February^ 1863. 

Sir, 

1. — Since the despatch of my Circular No. 1 of the 13th 
January, I have received the commands of His Imperial Highness, 
the Prince of Kung, to forward to the Tsung-li Yamen, without 
delay, reports of Seizures, Fines, and Confiscations, for the quarters 
ending 31st December 1860, 31st March, 30th June, 30th September, 
31st December, 1861; 31st March, 30th June, 30th September, and 
31st December, 1862; and I have also been directed to furnish 
quarterly reports regularly for the future. 

2. — I have now, therefore, to instruct you to forward to me, for 
transmission to Peking, the reports called for, for the quarters above 
indicated, or for such of them as have expired since the establishment 
of the Foreign Inspectorate at 3^our port; and you will continue to 
forward similar quarterly reports for the future. You will be good 
enough to send two copies in Chinese^ and one in English ; the Chinese 
should bear your seal and signature, and the English should be made 
out in accordance with the form hereto appended, — ^in which form 
it may be advisable to keep the office record of Confiscations, etc. 

3. — ^Y ou will please to direct your Interpreter to have the Chinese 
copies made out with accuracy and neatness, in order to their trans- 
mission to the Tsung-li Yamen. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O./.G. o/C.M.C. 


FORM OF REPORT. 
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CIRCULAR No. 9 of 1863 (First Series). 

Collection and Expenditure, Quarterly Returns of, to be made out in 
new form, English and Chinese, enclosed. 

Inspectorate General, 
Canton, \6th February, 1863. 


Sir, 

1. — Enclosed I forward forms, in English and Chinese, in 
accordance with which you will in future have the goodness to 
draw up your Quarterly Returns of Duties collected. Office Ex- 
penditure, and Confiscation Fund. 

2. — It will be necessary to forward three copies in Chinese, and 
one in English. 

3. — The Chinese copies, for transmission to the Tsung-li 
Yamen and Board of Revenue, should be made out on paper of the 
same size as that of the Chinese form enclosed, and the Com- 
missioner’s seal should be impressed on the spot indicated; you 
will direct your Interpreter to affix his signature to each copy, in 
proof of its correctness. 

4. — Before despatching your Returns, you will please to supply 
the Superintendent of Customs with a copy in Chinese. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O./.G. o/C.M.C, 
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MEMO: Accompanying Circular No. 9, in explanation of the Chinese Form for the Quarterlv 
Returns. 


The Chinese return differs from the English, and the particulars to be noted in it are as follows : — 
RETURN OF RECEIPTS & EXPENDITURE FURNISHED BY THE. CUSTOMS. 

1st Quarter* I * y®ar . month .day. 


^.—RECEIPTS. 


Import Duties received • exclusive of Opium 

Opium „ j, 

Export „ „ 



N.B . — The sum received as above on Imports, Exports and Opium, amounting in all to Tls. . . 

m. c. c. , is the amount which is liable to the deductions on account of 
English and French Indemnities. One-fifth of it is payable to each. 


Tonnage Dues received . . . 
Coast Trade Duty received 



JS.— EXPENDITURE. 


Sum payable to the English on account of Indemnity 
« )i >, French „ „ 



— Total payable on account of English and French Indemnities amounts to Tls. 
c c 


m. 


Sum payable to the United States on account of Indemnity 

Sum expended m Commissioner’s Office 

Sum expended in the Harbour Master^ s Department . . . . 



C.— SPECIAL NOTE. 

‘ 7^1 til® English as Indemnity for the quarter 

® (Chmese) month . .. day of the present quarter • 

.V • j i- L '• ■ “ *5'® French for the preceding ^«er7v?L 

paid on the. .. . month . »..day of the present quarter. ^ was, 


Turn Che year 

Commissioner of Customs at 
to be filled in.] 

Tung Che ..year 


. month . day: report forwarded by Mr 

• •• • .... [These dates with the name of the Commissioner 

. . monffi day: reported transmitted (to Tsung-li Yamen) by 

iheInspectorGeneri;to-belrftM" 
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ENCLOSURE. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


CIRCULAR No. 12 of 1863 (First Series). 

Re-exports from Southern to three Northern ports, to be given 
Drawbacks not Exemption Certificates. 

Inspectorate General, 
Canton, 16f/2 February, 1863. 

Sir, 

— The Authorities of the Northern Provinces are of opinion 
that Import Duties ought to be paid at that one of the three Northern 
ports — Tientsin, Chefoo, or Niuchuang — at v^hich merchandise 
imported is disposed of; and it is the wish of His Excellency, the 
Superintendent of the Three Northern ports, who in this matter is 
supported by the Tsung-li Yamen, that such arrangements may be 
made at the Southern ports as shall bring about the end desired. 

2. — I have accordingly to request that, pending the receipt of 
instructions from the Tsung-li Yamen, you will move the Super- 
intendent of Customs at your port to consent to the adoption of the 
following rules, which, with your aid, he will not find it difficult 
to carry out with parties engaged in trade. 

3. — First, — That, in the case of the re-export to any of the 
three Northern ports of Foreign imports that have paid duty at 
your port, a Drawback Certificate be issued to the Re-exporter, 
instead of the ordinary Exemption Certificate.* 

Second, — That, in the case of the Re-export to any of the three 
Northern ports of Native produce that has paid Coast Trade Duty — 
i.e., Half Import Duty — at your port, a Drawback Certificate be 
handed to the Re-exporter for the sum paid as Coast Trade Duty, 
and that the original Export Duty Certificate, handed in by the 
Importer at the time of the arrival of the goods, be given to the 
Re-exporter, with a note on the face of the document showing the 
goods to be re-exports. 

4. — ^As the proposed arrangement has already the verbal sanction 
of the members of the Tsung-li Yamen, and as it will not, in any 
great degree, affect the revenue of your port, I trust you will be able 
to induce the Superintendent of Customs to carry it out. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

0.7. G. 0/C.M.C. 


* Vide Circular No. 20 of 1863. 
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CIRCULAR No. 15 of 1863 (First Series). 

Engaging in Trade by Customs Officials, strictly prohibited. 

Inspector.\te General, 
Canton, ZQth March, 1863. 

Sir, 

I append for your information, and for communication to the 
members of your establishment, a rule drawn up in 1 860 by Mr. Lay, 
Inspector General: — 

“ You are desired distinctly to understand that no officer of the 
“ Customs can own either in whole or in part any vessel; or act as 
“ Agent, Attorney, or Consignee, for the owner of any vessel, or of 
“ any cargo, or lading on board; nor can he be concerned, directly 
“ or indirectly, in the importation or exportation for sale of any 
“ merchandise, goods, or wares, of whatever kind or description, — 
“ under penalty of dismissal from office.” 

I am, etc.. 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O./.G. o/C.M.C. 


CIRCULAR No. 16 of 1863 (First Series). 

Barrier Rules defining procedure in cases of produce passing 
barrier without permit, or refusing to pay Transit 
Dues, enclosing copy of, in Chinese. 

Inspectorate General, 
Shanghai, 18th April, 1863. 

Sir, 

1. — I enclose, in Chinese, three Rules that have been approved 
of by H.E. the Acting Imperial Commissioner Li, affecting goods 
passing the Barriers nearest the port, when being conveyed to or 
from the interior. 
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2. — The first Rule refers to goods which have passed the Barrier, 
before reporting at the Barrier office for examination. The very 
fact of having passed the Barrier without first reporting renders 
such goods confiscable, and they are accordingly liable to seizure. 
The Rule, however, provides, that, if the person in charge causes the 
goods, at no great distance from the Barrier, to await examination, 
and repairs to the Barrier Office to report, prior to any seizure of his 
property by the Barrier officials, then the goods shall not be 
confiscated, but shall be called upon to pay six times the sum 
originally leviable as Barrier or Transit Dues. 

3. — The second Rule likewise affects goods which have passed 
the Barrier without reporting and awaiting examination. It 
provides that the goods, having passed the Barrier, shall be confiscated 
if seized before being reported for examination by the person in 
charge of them. 

4. — The third Rule affects goods which, on arrival at the Barrier, 
are reported for examination, but on which the parties concerned 
refuse to pay the Transit Dues leviable. Upon such refusal to pay 
Transit Dues, the Barrier officials are to seize and detain all the 
goods, and they are then to communicate the facts, for his decision, 
to the Superintendent of Customs: if he decides that Transit Dues 
are not leviable, the goods are to be released; if, in his opinion, 
Transit Dues are leviable, and the party concerned still refuses to 
pay, the goods are to be detained; if a Consul then enquires the 
cause of the detention, the Superintendent will inform him of the 
facts of the case, and will request him to direct the payment of the 
dues demanded; if the Consul objects to the payment of the dues, 
the question is then to be referred to Peking for decision; and, in 
the meantime, the goods may be released, provided the merchant 
enters into a Bond, with sureties deemed sufficient by the Super- 
intendent, to abide by the decision of the Peking Authorities, and 
the Bond is to be deposited with the Superintendent. 

5. — ^Your interpreter will furnish you with a full translation of 
the Rules in question. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O.LG. ofC.M.a 
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CIRCULAR No. 18 of 1863 (First Series). 

Inspector General, Mr. H. N. Lay, return to China of. 

Inspectorate General, 
Shanghai, 9th May, 1863. 
Sir, 

I have now to notify you of the return to China of Mr. H. N. 
Lay, and of the resumption by that gentleman of his duties as 
Inspector General of Chinese Maritime Customs. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

O.I.G. of C.M.C. 


The Commissioners of Customs at 
Tientsin, Chefoo, Hankow, Kiukiang, 

Chinkiang, Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, Amoy, 
Tamsui, Takow, Swatow, and Canton. 


CIRCULAR No. 20 of 1863 (First Series). 

Drawbacks or Exemption Certificates to be issued 
at option of re-exporter. 

Inspector General’s Office, 
Peking, Augxist IQth, 1863. 

Sir, 

I have to announce to you a modification of the rule whereby 
Drawbacks were substituted some months ago for Exemption 
Certificates. According to the Treaties, the document to which 
the merchant is entitled when shipping duty paid goods, Native or 
Foreign, from one Chinese port to another, is an Exemption 
Certificate. The Prince of Rung has directed that the issue of the 
above documents shall in future depend upon the application of the 
merchant; if he applies for a Drawback, a Drawback is to be issued 
to him; if he applies for an Exemption Certificate, he is to receive 
an Exemption Certificate. You will please make this known to the 
community at your port, and I have to request that you will take 
care that all Exemption Certificates, tendered at your office, and 
found to be in order, are accepted by the Superintendent of Customs. 

I have, etc., 

(signed) H. N. LAY, 

LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 21 of 1863 (First Series). 

Tonnage Dues, Yamen’s 3/lOths of, to be remitted through 
the Inspector General. 

Inspector General’s Office, 
Peking, August 22nd^ 1863. 

Sir, 

1. — I am requested by the Prince of Kung to inform you, that 
the Superintendents of Customs have been instructed to discontinue 
the transmission by land of the SjlOths of the Tonnage Dues set 
apart for the maintenance of the Peking Schools, and to pay this 
amount in future into the hands of the Commissioners of Customs 
for remittance to the Inspector General. 

2. — ^You will please therefore receive from the Superintendent 
at your port any sums that he may pay to you on the above account, 
and remit the same to me in the most economical way possible. 

I have, etc., 


(signed) H. N. LAY, 
LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 23 of 1863 (First Series).— LT. 1. 

Mr. Robert Hart appointed Inspector General. 

Inspectorate General of Maritime Customs, 
Shanghai, 30th November^ 1863.* 

Sir, 

I have to inform you that I have been appointed by the Chinese 
Government to the post of Inspector General of Imperial Maritime 
Customs; you will accordingly in future address all communications 
intended for the Inspectorate General to me at Shanghai.f 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


*The date of Prince Kung’s despatch appointing Mr. Hart to be Inspector 
General was 15th November 1863 (vide British Parliamentary Papers: China No. 2 
(1864), pp. 35, 36). 

t The Inspectorate General of Customs was not established at Peking till August 
1865. 


3 
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CIRCULAR No. 1 of 1864 (First Series). 

Returns of Trade for 1863 to be forwarded to Shanghai 
for publication. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Shanghai, 11 th February, 1864. 


Sir, 

I have to instruct you to forward, without delay, the Returns 
of Trade at your port, for the year 1863, to the Commissioner of 
Customs at Shanghai, who has been directed to take charge of their 
publication, and through whom the printer’s bill will eventually be 
forwarded to you for liquidation. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 5 of 1864 (First Series). 

Fines and Confiscations, Quarterly Report of, enclosing Chinese 
form for; proceeds how to be divided. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Shanghai, 17th March, 1864. 


Sir, 

1. — Having reference to my Circular despatch No. 8 of 1863, 
I have now to inform you that I have again received instructions 
from the Tsung-li Yam6n, directing me, for the future, to forward 
Quarterly Returns of Confiscations and Fines at the end of every 
three months. 
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2. — As my ability to answer interrogatories, and to transmit 
returns without unnecessary delay, depends upon the care with 
which the various Commissioners draw up, and the promptness with 
which they forward those returns, I trust that, commencing with 
the current quarter, you will give me your best aid in carrying out 
the Tsung-li Yamen’s wishes. 

3. — I enclose a form, in accordance with w^hich the Chinese 
versions [of which, in future, three copies will be required] are to 
be drawn up. You will see that, in the Chinese version, the various 
cases of breaches of rules and regulations are to be reported according 
to the dates on which such breaches occurred, and the facts of each 
case are to be narrated in simple chronological order: thus — 

On such and such a day^ such and such a merchant^ from such 
and such a ship^ discharged such and such goods without 
permit: the goods were seized, confiscated, and sold for Hai’- 
kuan Taels so many; or, the case has not yet been finally 
settled, as may he, 

4. — At the end of each quarterly report, there are to be six 
items, in which you will be careful to be correct, viz. : — 

V , — Sum Total received for Fines and Confiscations. 

2®. — Expenses of Seizures. 

3°. — Divisible amount after deduction of expenses. 

4®. — ^Amount 3/10 handed to Superintendent for transmission to 
Peking. 

S'". — Amount 3/10 handed to Superintendent, and 

6 ^, — ^Amount 4/10 retained by Commissioner. 

The 3/10 referred to in items 4 and 5, and the 4/10 in item 6, 
are to be calculated on the sum that remains to the credit of the 
Confiscation Fund after deducting the necessary expenses attending 
Seizures, i,e., payments made to spies and hire of boats, etc. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 8 of 1864 (First Series). 

The Customs Service, the spirit that ought to animate it, the policy 
that ought to guide it, the duties it ought to perform; 
general considerations and special Rules. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 21st June, 1864. 

Sir, 

1. — Various occurrences, which have attracted my attention 
during the course of the last three years, induce me to think, that 
it might prove of no little utility to all concerned, to place before 
the Commissioners of Customs sundry considerations, of a kind 
calculated to lead to more correct ideas of some of the principles by 
which they ought to be guided in the discharge of their duties, and 
suggestive of some points of view from which the Inspector General, 
as the responsible Agent of the Chinese Government, is necessitated 
to regard their action, more especially when that action provokes 
public criticism, or elicits marks of disapprobation, whether on the 
part of Foreigners or Chinese. It is with such an object in view, as 
well as to notify certain rules of the Service, that this Circular 
Despatch is addressed to the gentlemen in charge of the Offices of 
Customs at the various ports: and to its contents their particular 
attention is invited. 

2. — In the first place, it is to be distinctly and constantly kept 
in mind, that the Inspectorate of Customs is a Chinese and not a 
Foreign Service, and that, as such, it is the duty of each of its 
members to conduct himself towards Chinese, people as well as 
officials, in such a way as to avoid all cause of offence and ill-feeling. 
Whatever other Foreigners resident in this country may deem 
themselves entitled to do, whether from their position, or fancied 
superiority to the Chinese, or in the way of showing their superior 
enlightenment by riding rough-shod over prejudices, and by evincing 
a general contempt for customs differing from their own, it is to be 
expected from those who take the pay, and who are the servants of 
the Chinese Government, that they, at least, will so act as to neither 
offend susceptibilities, nor excite jealousies, suspicion, and dislike. 
In dealings, therefore, with native officials, and in intercourse with 
the people, it will be well for the Foreign employes of the Customs 
to remember, that they are the brother officers of the one, and that 
they have, to some extent, accepted certain obligations and re- 
sponsibilities by becoming, in a sense, the countrymen of the others: 
the man who cherishes such an idea, will be led to treat the one 
class with courtesy, and the other with friendliness; — courtesy will 
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smooth his way in the transaction of official business, and the 
conduct that originates in a really friendly feeling will tend to do 
away with much of the dislike, in many places shewn to Foreigners 
generally. 

3. — While he is to keep in mind and act upon the hint contained 
in the preceding paragraph, it is not, of course, expected that any 
one will forget that he is a representative of a civilisation of a 
progressive kind, that differs in almost every respect from that of this 
country; nor will he be expected, as such, to suppress the inclination 
that naturally will lead him to seek to awaken some interest in that 
civilisation, and to introduce such of its appliances as the experience 
of the West has shewn to be productive of generally beneficial 
results. But the action that such consideration involves, must be of 
a secondary kind : the first thing to be remembered by each is, that 
he is the paid agent of the Chinese Government for the performance 
of specified work, and to do that well should be his chief care ; 
subsidiary to that work must be those plans and that action which 
march in the train of progress, and they too, to be both beneficial 
and successful, must be guided by the good sense that patiently 
awaits its opportunity, that can suggest without affectation of 
superiority, that labors to convince rather than to dictate to, and that 
can introduce remedies without causing the irritation that attends 
the exposure of defects. 

4. — For sufficiently obvious reasons, the application of the 
broad principle, by which action ought to be guided, needs no 
further amplification or illustration. If properly appreciated, its 
influence will make itself felt in the most minute details of the 
individual’s official work and private life in China. Each 
Commissioner has special duties to perform and responsibilities to 
meet, originating in the position in which he is placed at the port at 
which he is located. The official relations in which he stands to the 
Inspector General, the Superintendent of Customs, the Consuls, 
the Mercantile community, and the Service generally, demand his 
consideration, and not to understand them will render him liable to 
errors in the performance of the duties that accompany them. He 
is the delegate or deputy of the Inspector General, — ^the only one 
in the Service, it is to be remembered, held responsible by the 
Chinese Government, — and is appointed to take charge of the 
Foreign staff that aids the Chinese Superintendent in the collection 
of the Revenue, and in the transaction of Customs’ business; he is 
by position the head, under the Superintendent, of the executive, 
and, by courtesy, though not necessarily, he is the adviser of the 
Superintendent in all that concerns Foreign trade at the port in 
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question. As head of the executive, his duties are simple, though 
important, and are such that a man of common sense can hardly 
fail to perform them satisfactorily and efficiently, guided as he is by 
Port Regulations, which provide for almost every ordinary 
contingency, and aided by an office routine that ought to make the 
transaction of business a matter of mechanical correctness. As the 
adviser of the Superintendent, his position becomes a different and 
more difficult one; his speciality is — or at least is supposed to be — a 
correct knowledge of the regulations under which trade by 
Foreigners with China is carried on, and it is taken for granted that 
that knowledge is accompanied by an accurate acquaintance with 
the habits, wishes, modes of thought, and ways of viewing 
occurrences, of those Foreigners, as well as by a greater familiarity 
than other Foreigners can have, with the nature, circumstances, and 
rights of the Chinese. The Commissioner is accordingly likely to 
be regarded by the Superintendent as being better qualified than he 
is himself to pronounce a correct opinion on every question that 
presents itself, and, however frequently he may fail to endorse his 
action after the event, the Superintendent will rarely otherwise than 
adopt his opinions and put forward his views beforehand. It is 
right and natural, too, that the Superintendent should appeal to the 
Commissioner for advice, for he will assume that the Commissioner 
has such a comprehension of the reciprocal obligations, rights, and 
modes of acting of both Chinese and Foreigners, as shall make him 
a safe counsellor; and, on the other hand, the Superintendent, if 
but newly appointed to his post, cannot but be as ignorant as the 
other ought to be well informed. It is, too, the corollary of his 
position, as the Inspector General’s deputy, and it is in some 
respects his right, as the head of the Superintendent’s executive, 
that the Commissioner should be the Superintendent’s adviser; it 
is, however, only by the Superintendent’s courtesy, that advice is 
on each occasion asked for or followed. Such considerations will 
naturally lead the Inspector General to expect the executive of each 
establishment to be thoroughly acquainted with its duties, and 
thoroughly efficient in every respect, and to the Commissioner will 
he look to see that it is so ; further, and as naturally, too, will the 
Inspector General expect the advice given to the Superintendent to 
be sound and correct, and nothing will cause greater surprise than 
to find that the Superintendent, in following that advice, has been 
placed in either an impolitic, inexpedient, or, more especially, 
untenable position. On this latter point, it is to be particularly 
pointed out, that any action taken, or advice tendered, by a 
Commissioner, which shall have the effect of placing a Superintendent 
in a false or untenable position, will be regarded as evidence that 
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that Commissioner has not had sufficient experience, and does not 
possess that acquaintance with the more important parts of his duty, 
which — and which only — -justifies his occupancy of such a position; 
and, however much to be regretted may be the necessity for such a 
step, it will be the Inspector Generars duty, in the interests of the 
Chinese Government, of the Customs' Ser\dce, and of the Mercantile 
community, to remove from his post any individual who may, by 
such action as that referred to, give evidence of his unfitness to be 
at the head of an office. The good sense of each Commissioner will 
doubtless preser\^e him from such errors in judgment, as well as 
prevent him from allowing the warning this paragraph contains, 
to have the effect of inducing complete inaction through fear of 
responsibility. 

5. — While it is the Inspector General who is responsible to the 
Chinese Government for the efficiency and trustworthiness of the 
various Foreigners appointed to posts in the Customs’ Service, and 
for the work generally as performed by the Foreign executive, it is 
the Superintendent of Customs at each port who is, in point of fact, 
officially responsible for the proper discharge of the duties of that 
port. The position of the Commissioner is accordingly of necessity 
subordinate to that of the Superintendent, and, while, at the same 
time, personally, he differs from the Superintendent’s subordinates, 
properly so called, it is not becoming for him to thrust himself 
needlessly forward, and, in the eyes of either Foreigners or Chinese, 
court or accept responsibilities other than those that properly attach 
to him; it is injudicious, too, and likely to be attended with bad 
results, for the Commissioner to arrogate to himself the tone of the 
Superintendent, for, wffiile such a proceeding is not unlikely to offend 
the Superintendent himself, it is calculated to lead the public to 
misapprehend the nature of the Commissioner’s office, and to demand 
of him sendees, which, if rendered, in addition to being unauthorised, 
place him in a still falser and more difficult position for the future, and 
which, if refused, not only call forth, and to some extent give grounds 
for, the charges of caprice, favouritism and antagonism, but tend, too, 
to weaken and discredit the position to which he is in reality entitled. 
The more the Commissioners keep in the back-ground, the better 
will it be for the duties they have to perform, and the less will 
be the chances of their becoming the objects of ill-feeling. 

6. — The Commissioner’s position at the port will naturally 
bring him more or less into contact with the various Consuls, and, 
for the speedy adjustment of difficulties, as well as for the transaction 
of business generally, it is desirable that acquaintance with them — 
the non-mercantile more especially — ^should partake of the nature of 
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intimacy, and that friendly relations should be always preserved. 
In whatever ofHcial correspondence or conversation the Commis- 
sioner may have with such Consular authorities, it will be still more 
advisable to bear in mind the fact of the Superintendent’s official 
responsibility, and to refrain from adopting such a tone as shall 
tend to cause the Consuls to consider or treat the Superintendent as 
a nonentity, or lead them to transfer his responsibility to the 
Commissioner. However desirable it may be that ultimate decisions 
should be those that the Commissioner may advise, it must not be 
forgotten, that advice must be accepted by the responsible head of 
the local establishment— the Superintendent — before action can 
be taken, and that the decision come to on such advice is, ex officio, 
the Superintendent’s decision; care ought therefore to be exercised, 
to refrain from in any way interfering to the prejudice of the 
Superintendent’s assertion of the dignity of his own position, and 
consequent responsibility: — and, to authorise it to be said that the 
decision rests with the Commissioner, would be such an interference. 
A judicious sinking of self will not in any way derogate from one’s 
respectability or real influence; whereas an undue amount of self- 
assertion, the more especially if it be of that unwarranted kind which 
is seen where the responsibility really rests with another, will sap 
the foundations of influence, and must, in the end, make the individual 
ridiculous. 

7. — With the members of the mercantile community, the 
Commissioner and the members of the establishment, come into 
daily contact. Most of the merchants are said to entertain a deep- 
rooted dislike for the Inspectorate; many of them are at no pains to 
conceal that dislike; and all of them equally will cry out whenever 
regulations are enforced to their prejudice, or even when they are 
subjected to delays which, though necessary to enable the office to 
do its work, to them seem vexatious and uncalled for. It is to be 
regretted that such a feeling should exist, but it is a matter of 
congratulation that the virulence of the hostility, shows signs, at 
some of the ports, of disappearing. The feeling referred to, 
originating in the exemption from the necessity to attend to 
Customs’ business that merchants, generally, enjoyed a few years 
ago, has, it is to be confessed, been kept in existence, and on some 
occasions almost justified, by the unavoidable inefficiency of the 
Customs’ staff, and by the antagonism, on the part of the Customs’ 
people, that it itself called forth in return. The charge, too, that 
the Customs have been careless of the interests of the merchants, 
has in some respects been negatively not an ill-founded one. We, 
however, are not the masters of the likes and dislikes of other people. 
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and with the feeling of the merchants, whatever may be our wishes, 
we can have but little to do; it would, of course, be more pleasant 
for all, were the Inspectorate more popular, but that it will ever be 
so, in any wery high degree, can hardly be hoped for, inasmuch as, 
in every place and age, the administration of the revenue has 
invariably provoked opposition and hostility. Nevertheless, we 
have positive duties to attend to, and it is as easy to get through 
them smoothly, as it is to make their performance vexatious. 
Antagonism to the merchants is not the principle that ought to 
guide a Commissioner, or his staff, in the conduct of Customs’ 
business. It is when trade flourishes that the coffers of the revenue 
are most rapidly filled, and for trade to flourish, its operations should 
be as much facilitated, and as little fettered, as possible; on the 
other hand, the interests of the Inspectorate itself require that work 
should be performed not only efflciently but smoothly, and, for 
office work to go on smoothly and to be performed efficiently, it is 
requisite that the rules and regulations should be of the least 
cumbrous and most intelligible kind, — that each individual in the 
office should be thoroughly acquainted with the work of his own 
department — ^that the merchants should know to whom, and in 
what way, to apply for the transaction of their business; and above 
all, that the only display of feeling should be such as might be 
evinced in the desire — the more reciprocal the better — ^to oblige. 
To a public servant it will be quite a sufficient rew^ard, to be 
conscious of the fact that the most disagreeable of duties is performed 
in the least disagreeable of ways; whether the attempt to oblige is 
acknowledged, or not, need matter but little to him. From such a 
standing point, it will be seen to be the duty of the gentlemen in 
charge of offices, to study well, with a view^ to practical results, the 
condition and requirements of the several ports at which they are 
located; with a proper regard to the protection of the revenue, the 
interests of the merchants should be their chief care; they ought to 
see that useless rules are not enforced, and that such as are of an 
unnecessarily vexatious character are modified ; they ought, by 
constant personal supervision, to assure themselves, that the members 
of their establishments understand their duties thoroughly, perform 
them carefully, and show themselves willing and obliging; as public 
servants, they are bound to help the public in the transaction of the 
business that brings them to the office, and it should be their aim to 
demonstrate practically — not only that, given the present order of 
things, the arrangements made for the transaction of business are 
the best possible, but — ^that the present order, is, or may be made 
to be, superior to any other in its collateral benefits and advantages. 
No Commissioner need entertain the fear that his efforts to facilitate 
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business, and, by so doing, to consult the true interests of trade 
and commerce, will be characterised by the Inspector General as 
truckling to the merchants ; a gentlemanly assertion of the dignity of 
one’s own position, is by no means incompatible with a due and 
careful regard for even the most trivial, if honest and rightful, 
interests of others. The mercantile communities ought, therefore, 
to be encouraged to make such suggestions as to them — viewing 
business, to be transacted, from their side and their points of view— 
seem likely to tend to render work easier; and, indeed, the more 
forcible the language with which they point to existing defects, the 
more intelligible will it be. Human institutions are seldom perfect: 
ours, however, is not fettered by the red-tape that clogs the action 
of other departments ; and it is our duty, as it ought, too, to be our 
pleasure, to aim at the perfect. Approaches to it, be they 
recognised or not, will in themselves, as points gained, sufficiently 
reward whatever trouble may be taken. Such being the Inspector 
General’s views and wishes, it is confidently expected that the 
Commissioners will be guided thereby, and that they will cooperate 
cheerfully in carrying out a policy which will be found, in the end, 
to tend in the highest degree to lighten the work of the office, and to 
render most easy of performance the duties of the several heads of 
departments. 

8. — ^With a view to the greater efficiency of the Service, the 
Commissioners ought to endeavour by their counsel and example, 
to imbue their subordinates with such an interest in their work, and 
such an esprit de corps, as shall educe the knowledge and qualifica- 
tions that fit juniors for taking the place of seniors, and inspire 
the heads of the Service with confidence in the capacity of its 
members. As many as can do so, ought to pay some attention to the 
study of the Chinese language; it will be found to be not altogether 
uninteresting in itself, and while the acquisition of the language 
may subsequently prove as beneficial to the individual, as it will be 
useful to the Service, the study of it will, at all events, lead to some 
knowledge of, and create some interest in, the Government we 
serve, and the people among whom our lot in life has been cast. It 
is the Inspector General’s aim to make the Service efficient: let it 
be the care of the Commissioners and their subordinates to make it 
respected. 

9. — The specific duties to be performed by the Commissioners, 
are those which arise from their connection with, and position in, 
the Chinese Customs. The full and efficient performance of their 
own duties, as Commissioners of Customs, will leave them but 
little time for engaging in work of any other kind, and indeed, 
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generally speaking, to engage in any other work is only too likely to 
be followed by, as a result, an inadequate attention to their duties 
proper. The Inspector General thinks it right accordingly to dis- 
courage as much as possible the acts of those who take part in other 
than Customs’ affairs. Inasmuch, however, as the Commissioners, 
from their greater intimacy with Chinese officials, may in general be 
able to influence those officials more easily than can others, it might 
be unwise to issue an absolute prohibition against interfering with 
affairs beyond the province of the Customs; for, the friendly advice 
of the Commissioner, if sound, may be attended with good results 
in many cases, which might otherwise result in unfortunate 
complications. The Inspector General, how^ever, wishes it to be 
distinctly understood, that, while such matters must be left by him 
to the good taste and discretion of the Commissioners individually, 
he will not share the responsibility of such action; and that in- 
stances of unwarranted or ill-advised interference, will be viewed as 
affording evidence of unfitness for a position of such trust as is that 
of a Commissioner. IMoreover, whenever a Commissioner goes, or 
proposes to go, beyond the proper sphere of his duties as such, his 
neglect to report the action taken, or proposed to be taken, will be 
regarded as reprehensible in the extreme. Copies of correspondence 
with local or other officials, relating to matters not connected with 
the Customs, must be forwarded for the information of the Inspector 
General. 

10. — While the question of interfering with business other than 
Customs’ at his port, is left to be decided by the exigencies of the 
occasion and the discretion of the Commissioner, it must be distinctly 
understood, that the Inspector General will totally disapprove of 
any interference, on the part of any Commissioner, with affairs of 
any kind. Customs’ or other, at another port, or beyond the limits of 
the district, with the supervision of which the office he presides over 
is charged. In order that the various Commissioners may be fully 
aw^are of the limits within which each is authorised to act, and 
beyond which his action must cease, the Inspector General appends 
hereto the names of the places which form the boundaries of the 
several ports and stations : — 

a . — The officer in charge of the Canton Customs will not be 
called upon to interfere in, or take cognisance of, 
anything that takes place to the East of Hongkong, or, 
for the present, to the West of Hainan; 

— The officer in charge of the Swatow Customs will confine 
his attention to that part of the coast which is situated 
between Hongkong and the Lamocks; 
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— From the Lamocks, North, to Chinchew inclusive, will 
form the district under the supervision of the officer in 
charge of the Amoy Customs; 

d , — From Chinchew, North, to Pihkwan harbour inclusive, 
will form the district under the supervision of the 
officer in charge of the Foochow Customs; 

From Pihkwan harbour. North, to Hangchow bay, will, 
for the present, form the district under the supervision 
of the officer in charge of the Ningpo Customs ; 

/. — From Hangchow bay along the Coast as far as the old 
mouth of the Yellow River, lat 34° North, and up the 
Yangtsze to the Langshan crossing, will form the 
district under the supervision of the officer in charge of 
the Shanghai Customs; 

g . — From the old mouth of the Yellow River to the Ta-tsin-ho, 
will form the coast line under the supervision of the 
Chefoo Customs; 

A. — From the Ta-tsin-ho to the Shan-hai-kwan will be under 
the supervision of the Tientsin Customs; 

i, — From the Shan-hai-kwan to Niuchuang, and from Niu- 

chuang South to Ta-Iien-wan, will be under the super- 
vision of the Niuchuang Customs; 

j, — On the Yangtsze, the Chinkiang Customs will take charge 

of the river from the Langshan crossing to Nanking; 

k, — The Kiukiang Customs will, for the present, exercise 

supervision on the river from Nanking to the gorge 
west of Kiukiang; 

/. — The Hankow Customs will exercise supervision on the 
river from the gorge to Yochow, at the mouth of the 
Tung-ting lake; 

m . — The North and Northern half of the West Coast of 
Formosa will be under the supervision of the officer in 
charge at Tamsuy; 

w. — The South and Southern half of the West Coast of 
Formosa will be under the supervision of the officer in 
charge at Tai-wan-fu. 

11. — The Inspector General is not unaware of the fact that the 
ports differ from each other in respect of the numbers of resident 
Foreign merchants, in the amount of duties collected, and in other 
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ways; and that while at some there are Commissioners, at others 
there may merely be Acting Commissioners, or even Assistants in 
Charge, and that these classes, too, draw different rates of pay. It 
is to be clearly understood, however, that whatever be their titles, 
and whatever their rates of pay, the officers selected to take charge 
of the ports are regarded by the Inspector General as, for the time 
being, on precisely the same footing, and that, in the absence of 
specific instructions to the contrary, an Assistant in Charge, acting 
as such by the Inspector Generars authority, is fully entitled to 
address the officers in charge at other ports on terms of perfect 
equality. 

12. — Without special authority from the Inspector General, 
no officer in charge of a port is allowed to leave the limits of the Fu 
or prefecture in w^hich his port is situated, save in cases of absolute 
necessity; and any officer so leaving, in addition to notifying the 
Superintendent at the port of his proposed departure, and making 
proper arrangements for the conduct of business during his absence, 
must at once report the fact, with the reasons for it, to the Inspector 
General. He is, however, at liberty to depute any member of his 
establishment to visit, on official business, any place situated on the 
coast, within the limits assigned by the lO^A paragraph to his office. 

13. — The Commissioners are not empowered to reduce the pay 
of, or to dismiss from the Service, any of the Assistants, Linguists, 
Tide-Surveyors, or Assistant Tide- Surveyors; but, in case of 
mis-conduct, and in order to the preservation of discipline, any 
individual of the classes alluded to may be suspended pending 
reference to the Inspector General. Should any one resign his 
appointment, the circumstance is to be reported without delay 
to the Inspector General. 

14. — Tidewaiters and Chinese employes, not Linguists, may be 
dismissed without reference to the Inspector General. If, however, 
the individual dismissed be a Foreign Tidewaiter, the fact and 
cause of his dismissal ought to be reported to the Inspector General ; 
if a Shupan, his dismissal ought to be reported to the Superintendent 
of Customs at the port. 

15. — Without the sanction of the Inspector General, no one is 
to be employed in the office on pay, or to be allowed in the office 
without pay, to perform any duties whatever; nor is any one to fill 
the post of Tide-Surveyor or Acting Tide-Surveyor otherwise than 
temporarily, until approved of by the Inspector General. The 
Shupan ought to be procured through the Superintendent 
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16. — The pay of Chinese drawing ten taels or more, or of 
Foreigners drawing sixty taels or more, monthly, is not to be 
increased without the sanction of the Inspector General. 

17 —No Foreign vessel is to be chartered for any purpose 
connected with the Customs, without the sanction of the Inspector 
General. 

18. — In the event of any insult offered to, or ill-treatment 
received by, any Customs’ employe, whether Native or Foreign, it 
will be the Commissioner’s duty to move the Superintendent of 
Customs to punish the offender, if Chinese, or, if a Foreigner, to 
address an official complaint, calling for a formal and public inves- 
tigation of the charge, to the Consul concerned. Should the Consul 
refuse to make the examination, or should he appear to act unfairly 
in the matter, to the detriment of the public Service, it will be the 
Commissioner’s duty to report the occurrence, forwarding copies 
of all documents, to the Inspector General, and to move the Super- 
intendent to address a similar report to the Tsung-li Yamen. The 
Commissioner must not by stopping the working of a vessel, by 
forbidding the person to enter the office, or by any other similar act, 
take the law into his own hands. 

19. — The Inspector General is responsible to the Chinese 
Government, for the good conduct, honesty, and efficiency, of the 
various Foreigners employed in the offices of the Inspectorate, and 
he is liable to be dismissed from his post at a moment’s notice, in 
the event of his services, or the services of those he recommends for 
employment, being deemed unsatisfactory by the Government. 
The Commissioners of Customs, the Assistants or Clerks, and the 
Foreign employes, generally, hold their positions so long as the 
Government requires their services, provided their general conduct, 
and the mode in which they perform their duties, are satisfactory to 
the responsible Agent of the Government, the Inspector General, 
with whom alone rests the right to employ or dismiss, to promote or 
degrade, or change from one port to another. Except in the cases 
of whose who may hold letters of appointment, in which distinct 
provision of a different nature is made for such a contingency, a 
Commissioner, or an Assistant on the regular list, with whose 
services the Inspector General finds it expedient or requisite to 
dispense, is entitled to three months’ notice, or, in default of notice, 
to three months’ pay. 

20. — ^When the requirements of the Service allow of it, Com- 
missioners, Assistants, and Tide-Surveyors, are allowed one year’s 
leave, after five of service, on half-pay. Application for leave of 
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absence ought to be made three months’ beforehand; and, when 
possible, applicants should arrange for their leave to commence in 
either January or April. Annually, leave of absence for a period of 
six weeks on full pay will be granted, provided such arrangements 
can be made as shall secure the efficiency of the offices concerned. 
Linguists will be allowed leave for three months on full pay, once 
every three years. Without reference to the Inspector General, 
Commissioners may, from time to time, grant leave for periods not 
exceeding ten days, to the members of their respective establishments. 

21. — Proposed additions to, or alterations in, existing Regula- 
tions, ought to receive the sanction of the Inspector General, before 
they are communicated to Consuls, or made public in any other 
way. 

22. — Should the Commissioner at one port detect mistakes in 
documents presented at his office, or should he receive information 
that may lead him to suppose that a fraud on the revenue, or a 
breach of Regulations, has been, is being, or is about to be committed 
within the limits of a district other than that with the supervision of 
which he himself is charged, it will be his duty to communicate 
what has come to his knowledge, without delay, to the Commissioner 
in charge of the office situated in the district concerned. 

23. — At the end of each month, it will be the duty of each 
Commissioner to forward to the Inspector General, a short report of 
the chief occurrences of the month, with remarks on the trade of the 
port, and a short abstract of duties collected, office expenditure, and 
amounts realized by fines and confiscations. The Inspector General 
must beg each Commissioner to exercise great care, so that the 
Returns — more especially the Chinese versions — ^shall be in every 
particular correct, neatly made out, and free from erasures. 

24. — From what has been written above, it will be evident to 
the Commissioners, that the object the Inspector General has in 
view is simply to give shape, efficiency and regularity to the Service, 
as well as to prevent misunderstandings and mistakes; and it will be 
equally obvious, that it will be as much for their interest as for his, 
to carry out cheerfully and faithfully the directions given, and to act 
up to the spirit of the suggestions made. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG, 
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CIRCULAR No. 16 of 1864 (First Series). 

Luggage, Chinese Passengers’, not protected by Hu-chao to be 
searched at Conunissioner’s discretion. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, I9th October, 1864. 


Sir, 

1. — Having reference to the luggage of Chinese passengers 
arriving at, or departing from, your port in Foreign vessels, I am 
directed by the Tsung-li Yamln to inform you, that the only 
document to be respected by you, as an authority to pass luggage 
without examination, is an official certificate issued by, and sealed 
with the seal of, the Superintendent of Customs. 

2. — ^With the exception of luggage covered by such certificate, 
you will use your discretion as to whether or not examination ought 
to be made. To hand in an official’s card or private note, in 
support of a request for exemption from examination, is pronounced 
by the Board to be a breach of the Revenue Laws. 

3. — The object with which I write this Circular is merely to 
communicate to you the information above contained. You are not 
to infer from it, that, inasmuch as attention has been called to the 
subject, you are therefore, on all occasions, to search every parcel 
unprotected by a sealed certificate. Travellers ought not to be 
harassed, and, using your discretion, you will only direct luggage to 
be searched where you have strong suspicions that it contains 
contraband. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 1 of 1865 (First Series). 

Tonnage Dues, one-tenth of, to be received quarterly and 
paid into LG/s Account c. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Canton, 6th January ^ 1865. 


Sir, 

1. — I have been authorised by the Tsung-li Yamen to receive 
quarterly from the Superintendent of Customs at each port, one- 
tenth of the Tonnage Dues collected during the quarter, to be 
appropriated by me to such uses, in connexion with harbour 
improvements, etc., as I may deem expedient. 

2. — I have now therefore to instruct you to apply to the 
Superintendent at your port at the end of each quarter, commencing 
with the current one, the XVIIIth, for a tenth of the Tonnage Dues 
collected during the quarter; when handed to you, and in the event 
of your not having received any further instructions from myself as 
to the disposal of it, you will have the goodness to forward it, in 
the most economical way you can, to be placed to the credit of my 
Account C, with the Oriental Bank Corporation [Hongkong or 
Shanghai]. 

3. — Similar instructions have been sent through the higher 
Chinese authorities to the various Superintendents. The Despatch 
addressed to me by the Tsung-li Yamen is dated the 3d of the 
10th Moon — 1st November, 1864. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


4 
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CIRCULAR No. 2 of 1865 (First Series). 

Tonnage Dues, Exemption Certificates, Duty-Paid Certificates, 
Munitions of War, Hongkong; general 
instructions respecting. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Canton, 6th January, 1865. 


Sir, 

1, — In order to ensure uniformity at the ports, and clear up 
doubts that at present exist, I proceed to furnish you with the 
following instructions and explanations, in accordance with which it 
will be your duty to act for the future. 

2. — Tonnage Dues, 

— Tonnage Dues are to be held due the moment a vessel 
breaks bulk, or, in the event of her not having broken bulk, on the 
expiration of forty-eight hours, to be reckoned from the time of 
entering the limits of the port as defined in the Port Regulations. 

b, — The Special Certificate exempts from further payment of 
Tonnage Dues, for the period of four calendar months, vessels that 
have not made voyages to any Foreign ports, Hongkong excepted; 
and the period of four calendar months is to be reckoned — not from 
the date on which Tonnage Dues originally became due, or on which 
the previous Special Certificate expired, but — from the date of the 
Port Clearance issued by the Customs at which the Special Certificate 
was granted. The Special Certificates issued in future should bear 
on the face a note of the day (reckoning from the date of the Port 
Clearance) on which they will expire. 

c. — The 23 d Article of the Prussian Treaty is somewhat loosely 
worded, and has in that way given rise to the supposition, that the 
Special Certificate is not rendered null by a voyage to a Foreign 
port. That supposition is an erroneous one, and the article in 
question is to be regarded as synonymous with the 29th of the 
British Treaty. 

J. — In collecting Tonnage Dues on Steamers, care is to be 
taken to see that, in the Tonnage reported, the space taken up by 
Engines, Boilers, and Coal Bunkers, has not been included. 

e , — ^Vessels arriving and departing in Ballast are not necessarily 
exempt from the payment of Tonnage Dues; but vessels entering 
the port for repairs, whether in ballast or laden, are to be exempted 
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from the payment of Tonnage Dues in accordance with the 31st 
Article of the Prussian Treaty, provided they do not dispose of any 
of the cargo that was on board on arrival, and do not take away 
additional cargo when departing. Such vessels, however, ought to 
be reported as for repairs on arrival, and their cargoes, if required to 
be landed, must be placed under the surveillance of the Customs. 

3. — Exemption Certificates and Export Duty Proofs: must not be 
issued except to vessels clearing for Chinese Ports, and ought in 
every instance to have the name of the vessel, to which issued, 
clearly written on them. They are not to be issued to vessels 
clearing for Hongkong, which is a Foreign port, and they are only 
to be received and respected when handed in by the vessel for which 
originally issued — except when the goods to which they refer have 
been transhipped at a Treaty Port, in which case the words 

Transhipped from (name of original vessel) to (name of second 
“vessel)” ought to be written on the face of the original certificate, 
and that document sent forward by the second vessel. 

4. — Munitions of War (vdth the exception of Sulphur, Saltpetre, 
Brimstone, and Spelter, for which the Tariff Rule Y. prescribes 
special treatment) are not to be imported or exported save at the 
written requisition of a Governor or Governor General (in which 
case the authority ought to be countersealed by the Superintendent 
of Customs) or of the Imperial Commissioner. The authorities at 
Peking are astonished to find Foreign pistols exposed for sale in the 
streets, and a Despatch just received from His Highness Prince 
Rung, animadverts strongly on the negligence of the Customs, to 
which H. H. attributes the appearance of such weapons at the capital. 

5. — Hongkong is a Foreign port; on merchandise arriving from it 
a full Import Duty is to be levied, even when that merchandise is 
obviously a production of China. Goods shipped at Hongkong are 
held to have changed their origin; and when a ship clears for 
Hongkong, her cargo is to be regarded as about to go to a bona fide 
Foreign port.* 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


‘^‘Hart to Hannen, I.G. despatch No. 6 to Chefoo, 9th August 1864: “It was 
decided in the autumn of 1861 at an interview His Excellency the British Minister 
had with the members of the Tsungli Yamdn that merchandise shipped at Hongkong 
should be treated on arrival at a treaty port as of foreign origin, and charged full 
import duty.” 
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CIRCULAR No. 3 of 1865 (First Series). 

Confiscation Reports, Quarterly Accounts, Annual Returns 
of Trade, Annual Reports on Trade; general 
instructions respecting. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Canton, (>th Janiuiry, 1865. 


Sir, 

1. — Commencing with the current quarter, it will be your duty 
to comply with the following instructions until further notice. 

2. — Accounts. 

a. — The Chinese version of the Confiscation Account is to be 
sent to me in duplicate; it must be made out on paper of the same 
size as, and in accordance with, the form with which you were 
furnished in my Circular No. 5 of 1864. 

b. — Confiscation monies are not to be made use of by you for 
any purpose whatever, without the express written sanction of 
myself, save and except in the payment of the necessary expenses 
attending seizures — such as gratuities to spies for information, hire 
of boats, etc. The balance in hand at the end of each quarter, you 
will have the goodness, unless otherwise instructed, to remit to the 
Oriental Bank Corporation [Shanghai or Hongkong] to be placed to 
the credit of my Account B. 

c. — In forwarding the Quarterly Accounts, you will please to 
use envelopes large enough to contain the Chinese documents they 
enclose in their original size and folds: it disfigures the Chinese 
versions to refold or crumple them. 

d. — ^With regard to the sums to be, from time to time, sent to 
the Bank, that which forms portion of the money drawn from the 
Superintendent for Office Expenditure, is to be forwarded monthly 
to be placed to the credit of my Account A. The Confiscation 
Balance is to be forwarded quarterly, to be placed to the credit of 
my Account B. The Tonnage Dues’ Tenth is to be forwarded 
quarterly, to be placed to the credit of Account C. 
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4. — The Annual Returns of Trade as directed by Circular No. 9 
of 1864, are to be sent for publication to the Commissioner at 
Shanghai. In addition, it will be the duty of each Commissioner to 
address to the Inspector General, an annual report on the trade of 
his port. These reports ought to be dated the 31st January, and, 
as they are intended to be published, you will please to make them 
as correct and as interesting as you possibly can. If you have 
not already done so, you will be good enough to supply me 
with a report on the trade of your port during the year that has 
just expired. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
7.G. 


CIRCULAR No. 9 of 1865 (First Series). 

Prevention of Smuggling, Yamen exhorts Commissioners to 
increased diligence and activity in the. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 26th September, 1865. 


Sir, 

1. — I enclose for your information and guidance, copy of 
instructions recently issued to me by the Tsung-li Yamdn, for 
communication to the various Commissioners of Customs. There- 
from you will learn, that, in order to the protection of the Revenue, 
and the reform of abuses, you are to be more than ever diligent in 
the performance of that part of your duty to which the instructions 
specially refer; you are to be prompt in seizing, and subjecting to 
the appropriate penalties, merchandise that has evaded payment of 
duties, vessels that repair to ports not open to trade, or which traffic 
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in munitions-of-war, and Chinese guard-boats engaged in smuggling 
operations or convoying smugglers; the parties implicated in such 
malpractices are to be handed to the proper authorities to be 
rigorously dealt with, and the Tidewaiters and out-door executive 
generally, are to be subjected to such supervision and restraint as 
shall prevent them from making an improper use of their position, 
whether by the exercise of harshness or by undue leniency from 
interested motives. 

2. — ^You will take note in particular of the reference made to 
Chinese guard-boats. 

3. — The instructions, in the Chinese, are somewhat vaguely 
worded, and might lead the inexperienced into the initiation of a 
kind of action certain to be productive of difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. I therefore supplement them with this explanation: — in 
the steps that you take for the protection of the revenue, and reform 
of abuses, you can depend upon the Yam^n’s hearty support, 
provided your action does not contravene the Treaty stipulations 
by which China is bound to observe a fixed line of conduct towards 
Foreign Powers and their subjects. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

I.G. 


CIRCULAR No. 10 of 1865 (First Series). 

French Vessels, Tonnage dues payable by. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2(>th September, 1865. 


Sir, 

1- — I have been instructed to inform you, in continuation of 
my Circular No. 7 of 1863, that the negotiations between the 
Governments of France and China, having reference to the 22d 
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Article of the French Treaty, have been brought to a conclusion. 
The article in question has virtually been done away with, and for 
it another has been substituted, with the sense of which — the text 
not having as yet been communicated to me — I have to acquaint 
you for your guidance. 

2. — French vessels at the Treaty ports on breaking bulk, or 
after having been two days in port, are liable for Tonnage Dues. 
Trading from one port to another in China, or from China to the 
French ports in Cochin China, the open ports in Japan, and 
Hongkong, French vessels are to run, under a Four months’ Special 
Tonnage Certificate, and are to be treated in precisely the same 
manner as those vessels to which the second clause of the 29th 
Article of the British Treaty applies. 

3. — Cargo-boats, etc., carrying dutiable Articles, are to pay 
Tonnage Dues once every Four months at the rate of one mace 
per Register Ton [vide Art. XXXI., British Treat}^]. 

4. — Junks and other Chinese craft, freighted or chartered by 
French Merchants, are likewise to pay Tonnage Dues once every 
four months, at the rate of one mace per ton. 

5. — ^Junks and other Chinese craft, owned or chartered by 
French Merchants, on the Yangtsze, are to be dealt with according 
to the provisions of Art. VI. of the Yang-tsze Revised Regulations. 

6. — The changes above notified will come into effect at Ningpo, 
and all ports to the North of Ningpo, on the 15th October, and 
at the ports to the South, in Fuhkien and Kwangtung, on the 
1st November. 

7. — The new rule, as regards Japan and Cochin China, will 
affect vessels arriving on or after the dates in question, as well as 
those in port already provided with special Tonnage Certificates; to 
the vessels of the other Treaty Powers the same privileges will 
accrue under the “most-favoured-nation” clause. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 1 of 1866 (First Series). 

Indemnities to England and France, final payments 
how to be made. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 26th January, 1866. 

Sir, 

1. — In accordance with the directions of the Tsung-li Yamen, 
I have to issue for your guidance the instructions contained in this 
Circular. 

2. — The sums payable to England and France, on account of 
Indemnity (Tls. 8,000,000 to each), have, as you are aware, been 
issued in quarterly instalments since the 1st October, 1860. On 
the 31st December, 1865, the balance remaining unpaid was estimated 
at about Tls. 250,000, and, it having then become necessary to make 
arrangements for final settlement, the Yamen communicated with 
the British Minister and the French Charge d’affaires, who acceded 
to the propositions laid before them. 

3. — The Ports of Niuchuang, Tientsin, Chefoo, Kiukiang, 
Chinkiang, Ningpo, Tamsuy, Takow, Amoy, and Swatow, will not 
be called upon to make any further payments on account of the 
present Indemnity. The last quota to be issued by them was that 
due for the quarter ending 31st December, 1865. 

4. — The sum at which the balance payable to each Government 
is estimated, namely Tls. 250,000, is to be paid by the Shanghai, 
Foochow, Hankow, and Canton offices, in the following proportions, 
on the following dates, and in the following manner: — 


31st March, Canton to pay Tls. 15,000 to each Government 


n 

Hankow „ 

„ 20,000 „ 

i} 

Foochow „ 

„ 40,000 „ 

i} 

Shanghai „ 

„ 50,000 

30th June, 

Canton „ 

» 15,000 „ 


Hankow „ 

„ 20,000 „ 

i) 

Foochow „ 

.. 40,000 „ 

>} 

Shanghai „ 

.. 50,000 „ 

— either minus 

such sum as 

the present estimated amount 


(Tls. 250,000) may be found to exceed the actual balance due, 
or plus such sum as it may prove less than that balance. 
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5. — It will not be necessan^ for the Consuls to meet the 
Superintendents at the offices to make any examination of the 
accounts in future. 

6. — Separate instructions will be issued to and through the 
Superintendent at Shanghai respecting the final payment to be 
there made in June, as soon as it can be ascertained what that final 
payment ought to be. 

7. — In their quarterly returns for the March and June quarters, 
1866, the Shanghai, Foochow, Hankow and Canton offices will 
leave a blank opposite item 4, Schedule JS., and opposite items 5 
and 6 they will enter the amounts payable as explained in para- 
graph 4 of this Circular; corresponding alterations will, of course, 
be necessary in the Chinese versions of the Returns. 

8. — An Imperial Edict has been issued directing the Customs 
at each Treaty Port to transmit quarterly to Peking four-tenths of 
the Import, Export, and Opium Duties. This arrangement will 
take effect at each port commencing with the quarter subsequent to 
that which, at the port in question, witnessed the final Indemnity 
payments, 

9. — The Niuchuang, Tientsin, Chefoo, Chinkiang, Kiukiang, 
Ningpo, Tamsuy, Takow, Amoy, and Swatow offices, in their returns 
for the March and each succeeding quarter, will altogether omit 
items 6 and 7, and will change the form in respect of items 4 and 
5, under Schedule B,, in the following manner: — 

4. — Total liable to Peking four-tenths deduction Tls. 

5. — To be transmitted to Peking Tls. 

The said offices will likewise append to the Returns (English and 
Chinese) for the March quarter, a note stating the sum total paid, 
from first to last, by that office to each country (England and 
France) on account of Indemnity. 

10. — In the same way the Shanghai, Foochow, Hankow, and 
Canton offices, commencing from the September quarter, will make 
the omissions and alterations in the Quarterly Returns, that are to 
be made by the other offices commencing with the current quarter 
as explained in section nine. 

11. — In the English versions of the Returns, both of Collections 
and of Confiscations, you will in future please to leave such a margin 
as is exhibited in this Circular, so as to make it possible to bind the 
Returns annually. 
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12. — Immediately on the receipt of this Circular, you will obtain 
from the Superintendent the receipts handed to him for sums paid 
on Indemnity account by the English and French Authorities. 
You will have copies made of those in duplicate, to the correctness 
of which you will request the Consul concerned to certify, by 
affixing his seal and signature. One copy you will hand to the 
Superintendent to be, by him, transmitted to Peking, and the other 
copy you will send to me when acknowledging the receipt of this 
Circular. The original receipt is to be returned to the Super- 
intendent to be deposited in his Yamen. It is of importance that 
these true copies of receipts should arrive at Peking, before the end 
of May. The Canton, Foochow, Tientsin, and Shanghai offices 
will be careful to send copies of the receipts lodged with the 
Superintendents for payments made at those ports on account of 
other offices. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 4 of 1866 (First Series). 

Inspector General going on leave, special instructions 
in consequence of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 20th February, 1866. 

Sir, 

1. — I have to inform you that I have been permitted by the 
Tsung-li Yamfen to absent myself from China for a few months, 
and that I purpose to take my departure from Hongkong about the 
end of March, where I hope to again be before the end of October. 

2. — In consideration of the shortness of the period for which 
leave is granted, the Yamfen has resolved to refrain from appointing 
any one to officiate as Inspector General during my absence. 
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3. — The existence of two Tung Shang ta-ch'en, High Officers 
for the superintendence of Foreign trade, and the general nature of 
the business transacted by the offices of Customs, point naturally to 
two centres — Shanghai and Tientsin, to which reference can be 
made, and through and from which, temporarily at least, 
communications can be received without much inconvenience. 
The Yamen has accordingly authorised me to charge the Commis- 
sioners of Customs at the ports in question, with a general supervision 
of the offices controlled by the Tung Shang ta-ch‘en respectively. 

4. — The various offices of Customs will continue to forward to 
my address at Peking the usual Monthly and Quarterly Reports 
and Returns, as also Despatches having reference to current business 
of such a kind as it has hitherto been customary to write, and more 
especially those notifying the remittance of funds to my several 
accounts with the Oriental Bank Corporation at Hongkong and 
Shanghai. 

5. — The Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Takow, Tamsuy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, Chinkiang, Kiukiang, and Hankow offices, will be under the 
general superintendence of the Commissioner at Shanghai, during 
the period in question, and, in the event of any of the offices 
enumerated finding it impossible to arrange its own business on the 
spot, it will be the duty of the Commissioner concerned to report 
the circumstances to the Commissioner at Shanghai, who will 
give such advice and instructions as may seem called for, and 
such advice or instructions are to be attended to, as though 
emanating directly from myself. 

6. — The Niuchuang and Chefoo offices will similarly be under 
the general superintendence of the Commissioner at Tientsin, to 
whom they will report, and whose instructions they will take, just 
as provided for by the preceding paragraph in the case of the 
Southern Ports. 

7. — The number of years during which the various offices have 
now been in existence, and the knowledge of affairs possessed by 
the Officers in charge of them, lead me to hope, however, that it 
will be found possible to carry on the business of the port, and to 
settle locally and according to existing precedents, such questions 
as may arise. The Treaties and the Customs’ Regulations, sup- 
plemented by the many carefully written, and explicit, Circulars 
and Despatches which have left the Inspectorate General during 
the last five years, and having as their complement the precedents 
established by the settlement of many disputed points, will enable 
whoever is at the trouble to make himself acquainted with them, 
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to take proper action even when met by complications of a novel 
kind, and under circumstances of an exceptional character. I again 
call attention to my Circular No. 8 of 1864, in writing which 
I had mainly three objects in view: 1°, to impress upon all the 
necessity of remembering that they are Chinese employes, and not 
Foreign officials, and that they must not forget that fact in their 
intercourse with the Chinese authorities; 2°, to point out the 
expediency and propriety of maintaining friendly relations with 
Consuls and other foreign officials; and 3°, to insist upon the fact 
that, while the greatest pains are to be taken to collect every cash of 
revenue to which China is entitled, the action by which the Foreign 
Inspectorate can most add to the Chinese Revenue, is that in which 
is displayed a desire to further mercantile interests, and not a spirit 
of antagonism to merchants. In the means which I advised to be 
adopted to secure the ends referred to, I gave frankly and fully the 
best advice that my experience enabled me to afford; I am well 
aware that, in some respects, the criticism evoked by my remarks 
showed that, by some, different views were held, but of this I am 
more than ever convinced, that the general line of conduct advised 
to be pursued in that Circular is the one that will best serve the 
interests of the Chinese Government, will tend most to further 
mercantile interests, and will be the most likely to secure the 
continuance and prosperity of our Service, as well as to develope 
whatever germs of usefulness it contains, and afford a fair field for 
talent and safe opportunities for its exercise. 

8. — During my absence from China no Commissioner is to 
leave his port, neither is leave of absence to be granted to any Clerk, 
Linguist, or Tide- Surveyor, no matter for however short a time, 
save under circumstances of extreme necessity — as, for instance, 
when it may be certified by a duly qualified Medical man, that not 
to grant such leave of absence will endanger the life of the individual 
concerned. 

9. — ^You will have the goodness to inform the Clerks in your 
office, that, on my return from Europe, when making my first tour 
of inspection, I shall, by personal examination, inform myself of 
the acquaintance possessed by each with Customs’ business generally, 
with Treaties and Treaty questions, with the Chinese Language, 
both written and spoken, and with other Chinese matters, a 
knowledge of which ought to be possessed by any one who expects 
advancement in a Chinese Service. 

10. — In conclusion, I take advantage of this opportunity to 
express to yourself my appreciation of the general services rendered 
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by you in the positions you have occupied in the Customs, and to 
request that you will convey to the members of your establishment 
the expression of my cordial satisfaction with the manner in which 
each has performed his share of those duties, the satisfactory 
performance of which by all has led to results with which I am 
perfectly contented. Some individual members of our Service 
have naturally distinguished themselves more than others ; but 
whether such fact is attributable to their having enjoyed opportunities 
which did not present themselves to others, or to their possessing 
talents and energy with which others have not been gifted, I need 
not attempt to determine. Where all have done well, it is unnecessarj' 
to make mention of those who have been enabled to render services 
of a more brilliant kind, the more especially, as it is my desire on 
this occasion to express my general satisfaction with the improving 
condition, and increasingly important results accruing from the 
working of the Ser\’ice, with the development of which I have been 
so much connected during the last five years. That the Chinese 
Government is equally satisfied wdth the general working of the 
service and the results already obtained, is made sufficiently evident 
by the fact, that, a month ago, the Tsung-li Yamen, in a Memorial 
reporting the approaching final payment on account of the English 
and French Indemnities, proposed to the Throne the continuance 
of the Foreign Inspectorate, and that the Decree issued in reply, 
conveyed the Imperial approval of the proposal. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 8 of 1866 (First Series). 

Inspector General, Mr. G. H. Fitz-Roy appointed to act as. 

Office of Maritime Customs, 
Shanghai, April 21th, 1866. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that I have this day received 
a Despatch from the Tsung-li Yamen, dated on the 9th instant, 
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notifying that, in consequence of a communication from Mr. Hart 
written on the eve of his departure for Europe, the Foreign Board 
had appointed me Acting Inspector General of Customs during the 
absence on leave of Mr. Hart. 

I have, etc., 

(signed) G. H. FITZ-ROY, 

Acting Inspector General, 


CIRCULAR No. 12 of 1866 (First Series). 

Tariff Provisions not to be departed from without previous 
report to Inspector General, and embodiment of 
proposed change in a general rule. 


Office of Maritime Customs, 
Shanghai, August 16 thy 1866. 


Instances having recently occurred, in which a departure from 
the Tariff has been sanctioned by the local Customs’ authorities 
without the previous assent of the Tsung-li Yamen, and considerable 
inconvenience having been caused to the Foreign and Native 
Merchants by the summary withdrawal of a privilege granted locally 
when circumstances have subsequently called the attention of the 
Board to the relaxation of Treaty involved, I have to desire that in 
future, whenever it may be deemed expedient to depart from the 
Tariff, you will in the first instance report to the Inspector General 
the reasons which may influence you to advise such a course, so 
that, should a privilege be granted, a regulation may be established 
regularly, and the Duties collected uniformly, at all the Ports open 
to Foreign trade in China. 


I have, etc., 

(signed) G. H. FITZ-ROY, 
Actg, LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 3 of 1867 (First Series), 

Pilotage Regulations, enclosing copy of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 16th April, 1867. 


Sir, 

1. — I forward for your information and guidance, in Chinese, 
French and English, the Pilotage Regulations, which, notified by the 
Tsung-Ii Yamen to, and accepted by, Their Excellencies, the 
Foreign Representatives at Peking, are to be enforced at the open 
ports generally, 

2. — In a separate Despatch you will find instructions relative to 
the steps to be taken by you, to give effect to the regulations now 
enacted. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG, 
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REGLEMENT SUR LE SERVICE DU PILOTAGE. 


CHINESE PILOTAGE REGULATIONS. 
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1. — Le nombre des Pilotes sera fixe dans chacun des ports 
ouverts au commerce par le Capitaine du Port d’accord avec les 
Consuls des “Treaty Powers” et sur Tavis des chambres de 
commerce. Suivant les circonstances, ce nombre pourra etre 
augmente ou diminue de la meme maniere. 
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— ]SIumber of Pilots: how to be determined , — The number of 
Pilots to be licensed at each Port shall be determined by the Harbour 
Master, in consultation with the Consuls and Chambers of Commerce, 
and be increased or diminished as required by circumstances. 
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2. — Tout etranger, de meme que tout Chinois, sans distinction 
de nationalite, pourra, en cas de vacances, etre nomme Pilote par 
le “Board of Appointment,’’ en se conformant au present Regle- 
ment General et aux Reglements speciaux qui seront publics en 
consequence dans chacun des ports ouverts. 

2. — Pilots: individuals eligible , — The subjects, citizens, or 
proteges of Treaty Powers shall, equally with natives of China, and 
without distinction of nationality, be eligible for appointment when 
vacancies occur, by the Board of Appointment, subject to the 
General Regulations now issued, and the Bye-laws to be under 
them enforced at the several ports respectively. 
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3. — Le “Board of Appointment” se composera du Capitaine 
du Port, President, du plus ancien Pilote de la localite et de deux 
examinateurs tires au sort sur une liste ainsi compos^e : 

Au mois de Juin de chaque annee, les agents des diverses com- 
pagnies d’assurance, et ceux des compagnies de Steamers designeront 
chacun une personne competente, etant ou ayant ete Pilote ou 
capitaine de navire. La liste en sera dressee par le Capitaine du 
Port et publiee. 
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3 . — Board of Appointment: how to be constructed . — The Board 
of Appointment shall consist of the Harbour Master, as President, 
the senior Pilot, and two persons whose names shall be drawn by 
lot, by the Harbour Master, from a list prepared as follows, viz, ; — 

In the month of June each year, the Agents of Insurance Offices 
and of Ocean-Mail Steamship Lines, shall each choose one person 
(being or having been a Pilot or Ship-master) for the duty, and shall 
forward his name to the Harbour Master, by whom the list will 
then be arranged and published. 
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4. — Toutes les fois qu’il se presentera une vacance dans le 
nombre des Pilotes, elle sera annoncee dans les journaux, et huit 
jours apres le “ Board of Appointment,’* se reunira pour examiner 
les candidats qui se presenteront. 

Le Board of i\ppointment** ne pourra refuser d’admettre 
a Texamen que les Pilotes destitues, ou les candidats qui ne 
presenteraient pas un certificat de bonne vie et moeurs delivre par 
la chancellerie du Consulat dans lequel ils sont immatricules. 

4. — Vacancies: how to be filled up . — ^Whenever there may be a 
vacancy among the Pilots, it shall be duly notified in the local prints; 
and eight days afterwards, the Board of Appointment shall proceed 
to fill it up by a competitive examination. 

The Board may refuse to admit to the examination any one who, 
having once been a Licensed Pilot, has had his Licence withdrawn, 
and also any candidate who is unable to produce Consular certificates 
as to character, etc. 
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5, — L’examen sera public et gratuit. Les places vacantes seront 
donnees aux concurrants, suivant Tordre de leur merite, sans aucune 
distinction de nationalite, pourv^u toujours que la capacite des pre- 
miers sur la liste soit absolue et non pas relative. 

5 . — Exammations to be competitive . — The examinations shall be 
public and gratuitous, and the vacancies shall be given to the most 
competent among the Candidates, without distinction of nationality: 
provided always the competency of the first on the list be not relative 
but absolute. 
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6.— 

Les 

Licences 

de Pilote 

seront 

delivrees 

au 

nom 

du 


Gouvernement chinois par le Commissaire des Douanes. Les 
Licences des Pilotes etrangers seront visees et enregistrees a la 
chancellerie du Consulat oil le porteur est immatricule. 

6. — Pilots' Licences: by whom to be issued. — Pilots' Licences shall 
be issued by the Commissioner of Customs in the name, and on 
behalf, of the Chinese Government. Licences issued to Pilots not 
being natives of China shall subsequently be vised and registered at 
the Consulate concerned. 
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7.- 

-Chaque 

Pilote 

j pourra entretenir aupr^s de lui 

un 

aspirant 


Pilote pour apprendre le metier. Mais Taspirant Pilote ne pourra 
suppleer son patron dans la conduite des navires. II sera muni 
d’une Licence speciale delivree par le Capitaine du Port, sur la 
demande et sur la responsabilite du patron. 

7. — Apprentice-Pilots: how to be taken . — It shall be allowable 
for each Licensed Pilot to take an Apprentice, for whom he shall be 
responsible. On the application of Pilots, the Harbour Master will 
supply Apprentices with special certificates, but such Apprentices 
shall not be competent to act for the Master-pilots in piloting ships. 
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8. — Les Pilotes munis de Licences sont libres d’exercer leur 
metier, seuls, ou de se former en compagnie. Mais ils doivent 
obeissance au Capitaine du Port, sous Fautorite duquel ils sont 
places, et qui a le droit de leur infliger des punitions administratives 
pour manquements aux reglements etablis. 

Ces punitions seront: Tamende, la suspension pendant un 
temps determine, et le retrait de la Licence. Cette derniere punition 
sera subordonnee a la ratification de Flnspecteur General des 
Douanes. 

8 . — Licensed Pilots: to whom subordinated . — Licensed Pilots 
may carrj" on their business either singly or in companies. They 
must pay due respect to the wishes and instructions of the Harbour 
Master under whose orders and control they are placed, and who is 
invested with disciplinary powers in view of infractions of established 
rules. 

The administrative penalties to be enforced by the Harbour 
Master are Fines, Temporary suspension from duty, and, subject to 
the confirmation of the Inspector General of Customs, "Withdrawal 
of Licence. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


9.— Le Capitaine du Port sera charge de faire tous les reglements 
qui Iiii paraitront necessaires pour assurer le service regulier du 
pilotage, fixer les limites du Pilotage ground,'’ et les tarifs des 
droits de Pilotage. Ces reglements devront etre communiques aux 
Consuls, et ne seront mis en vigueur qu'apres ratification des 
Aiitorit& de Pekin. Ils seront modifi&, le cas echeant, de la meme 
maniere. 

9. — Local Rides and Bye-Laws: by whom to be drawn up, — Bye- 
Laws and Rules necessary for the better ordering of Pilotage matters 
at the Ports, are to be drawn up by the Harbour Masters, with 
whom also it rests to define the limits of the Pilotage Ground, and 
fix the Tariff of Charges. Such Bye-Laws are to be communicated 
to the Consuls, but shall not be enforced locally until approved of 
by the Authorities at Peking. They may subsequently be added to, 
altered, or annulled, in the same manner. 
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10.- 

-Tout individu 

qui pilotera 

un 

navire 

sans 

avoir 

Licence 


de Pilote, ou qui se servirait frauduleusement de la Licence d’un 
autre Pilote, sera traduit devant le tribunal dont il releve, et puni 
suivant les lois de son pays; — sera pareillement poursuivi et puni le 
Pilote qui aura prete sa Licence, laquelle lui sera de plus retiree. 

10. — Unlicensed Piloting: Lending of Licence: how to be punished , — 
Any one piloting without a Licence, or making use of another's 
Licence, shall be subject to prosecution before his own Authorities, 
who will deal with the Offender in accordance with the laws of his 
country. Any Pilot lending his Licence to another will be proceeded 
against and dealt with in the same way, in addition to forfeiting his 
Licence. 
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11. — Dans le cas ou un accident arriverait a un navire, ayant un 
Pilote a bord, le Board of Appointment ” sera constitue en conseil 
d’enquete pour juger le dit Pilote. Si la sentence lui est defavorable, 
sa Licence lui sera retiree, et il sera traduit devant le Tribunal dont il 
releve pour etre puni conformement aux lois de son pays. 

11 . — Vessels damaged with Pilots on hoard: — inquiry to be 
instituted . — The Board of Appointment shall make due inquiry into 
all accidents occurring to ships having pilots on board. Whenever 
the result of the inquiry proves unfavorable to the Pilot, the Board 
may withdraw his Licence, and hand him to the Authorities to 
whom he is amenable, to be dealt with as prescribed by law. 
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12. — Les bateaux Pilotes et leur equipage seront enregistr& a 
la Capitainerie du Port, qui leur ddivrera un certificat et un nuraero. 
Ce numero et les mots “ Licensed Pilot-boat ” seront inscrits en 
grosses lettres a la poupe et en tete de la grand voile. IIs porteront 
un pavilion dont la partie superieure sera jaune et Tinferieure verte. 
IIs seront exempts de droits de tonnage; leurs papiers de bord seront 
deposes au Consulat dont ils relevent ou a la Douane, et ils pourront 
circuler a leur gre, sans permission prealable, dans les limites du 
“ Pilot Ground.*’ Ils seront tenus d’obeir aux requisitions du 
Capitaine du Port ou de ses agents, pour transporter en-dedans des 
dites limites les employes ou des Douanes ou de la Capitainerie, 
aussi bien que les provisions, etc., qui seraient necessaires pour le 
service des Phares ou des Bateaux-feu. 
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J2. — Pilot-Boats: Regulations to be observed. — Pilot-Boats shall 
be registered with their crews at the Harbour Master’s Office, where 
each boat will be given a certificate and number. The words 
“Licensed Pilot-Boat” shall, with the number, be legibly painted 
at the Stern and on the head of the Mainsail, and a flag, of which 
the upper horizontal half shall be yellow, and the lower green, shall 
be flown. Such registered Pilot-boats shall deposit their national 
papers with their Consul or the Customs; they shall be at liberty to 
move freely within the limits of the port and pilotage ground, and 
shall be exempt from Tonnage Dues. On the requisition of the 
Harbour Master or his deputies, it will be obligatory on registered 
Pilot-boats to convey from place to place within the limits employes 
belonging to either Customs’ or Harbour Master’s Departments, 
with such stores as may be wanted for either Light-Houses or 
Light-ships. 
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13.- 

-Si un Pilote 

est conduit 

au-dela des limites 

du “ 

Pilot 


Ground ” — sans qu’il y ait de sa faute, il aura droit a une indemnite 
de cinq Taels par jour. Dans le cas ou sa chaloupe sera avariee ou 
perdue pendant qu’il est a bord d’un navire, ce navire aura a 
I’indemniser k dire d’experts choisis, I’un par le Pilote, I’autre par 
le Capitaine du bitiment. 

13. — Pilots^ losses: compensation how to be made, — Any Pilot 
carried off from the Pilot ground — ^the fault not being his own — 
shall be entitled to compensation at the rate of five Taels per diem. 
Any damage sustained by a Pilot-boat while alongside the ship 
piloted, shall be made good by such ship : the damage to be assessed 
by tw^o competent persons, one to be chosen by the Pilot, and the 
other by the Master of the ship concerned. 
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14. — Les consignataires sont responsables des droits de Pilotage. 

Toute discussion au sujet du tirant d’eau des navires pilotes, 
sera jugee sans appel par le Capitaine du Port. 

14. — Pilotage charges : parties liable, — Consignees are responsible 
for all Pilotage fees and charges. 

Disputes relative to draught of water shall be referred to the 
Harbour Master, whose decision shall be final. 
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IS.— 

-Tous les batiments a 

voile 

ou a 

vapeur, 

entrant 

dans les 


Ports dans lesquels il y a des Pilotes ou en sortant, sont tenus 
d’employer les dits Pilotes pour Tentree et pour la sortie. Le 
Capitaine du Port, dans Tinteret de la corporation des Pilotes, est 
autorise a recouvrir chez les consignataires de tout navire entrant ou 
sortant sans avoir un Pilote, la plus forte somme qui pourrait toe 
imposee d’apres le tarif et en raison du tirant d’eau, 

15. — Pilotage Charges: paymmt obligatory. — It shall be obligatory 
on all Ships and Steamers arriving at or departing from ports at 
which there are Pilots, to employ Pilots coming in and going out. 
The Harbour Master on behalf of the Pilot body, is empowered to 
recover from the consignees of any ship arriving or departing 
without a Pilot the highest amount chargeable under the Pilotage 
Tariff, according to the draught of water. 

ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General of Imperial Maritime Customs, 


Peking, 22nd April, 1867. 
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CIRCULAR No. 4 of 1867 (First Series). 

Passengers’ Luggage, Duty-Free Goods, Steam Tugs, 
enclosing Rules concerning. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 26th April, 1867. 

Sir, 

1. — I enclose for your information and guidance, in Chinese 
and English, three Rules relative to Passengers’ Luggage, Duty 
Free Goods, and Steam-Tugs, which Their Excellencies the Foreign 
Representatives at Peking are about to make public, at the instance 
of the Tsung-li Yamen. 

2. — The object with which these Rules have been drawn up for 
notification, is not so much to authorize the Customs to adopt a 
course of action unlike that followed until now, as to make it 
generally known to the public, that the Chinese Revenue 
Administration, no matter of whom composed, has the right to do 
such and such things, and in the hope that they will serve to guide 
the public and prevent disputes. 

3. — Passengers’ Luggage may be examined, no matter to whom 
belonging — National Representatives always excepted, — ^but the 
Tidewaiters must not be permitted to take advantage of the existence 
of such a rule to institute vexatious searches, or cause uncalled for 
detention. The right to search luggage is one which ought to be 
acted upon as seldom as possible, and then only for good and 
sufficient reasons; the examination may take place on board if the 
owner of his own accord opens his boxes, but, in the event of his 
refusal to do so, the luggage must be taken to the Customs’ Office, 
where, after the third day, it may be opened and examined, be the 
owner assenting or objecting, present or absent. Confiscation may 
be pronounced by the Customs, but the Consul alone — ^in the case 
of Treaty Powers — can impose or recover the fine. 

4. — Duty-free goods differ from dutiable goods solely in that 
they pay no duty; in every other respect the two classes are on the 
same footing. Duty-free goods, like dutiable goods, must be 
manifested— cannot be removed from the ship before the issue of 
the ** permit to open hatches” — and require permits to be shipped 
or discharged; further, packages said to contain duty-free goods are 
more proper subjects for Customs’ examination and search than 
those stated to contain dutiable goods, for, once admitted that to 
report a case as containing duty-free goods entitles it to be passed 
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without further examination, and the widest possible door is at once 
opened for frauds on the revenue: the rule, therefore, is so worded 
as to place beyond all dispute the Customs’ right to examine duty- 
free goods at the Customs’ jetty. 

5. — The rule defining the status and treatment of Steamers 
plying as Tugs will regularise that traffic, and, while confirming such 
vessels in the privileges and facilities they now enjoy, will strengthen 
the hands of the Customs’ authorities at the ports where they ply. 

On the receipt of the Consular Report, a Duty Memo, for 
Tonnage Dues ought at once to be issued to the xAgent of the 
Steamer; the Tonnage Dues paid, the usual Tonnage Dues’ Special 
Certificate ought to be issued, accompanied by a Steam Tug 
Certificate. The vessel may then ply freely in the port and its 
waters, and is to pay Tonnage Dues once in the four months. If 
about to go to another port, the Steam Tug Certificate must be 
surrendered, and the steamer must clear and report like any other 
merchant vessel. 

Blank Steam Tug Certificates will be forwarded by the Shanghai 
Customs to the ports at which Tugs are known to ply. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

/.G. 
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PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 
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Shipmasters become 

liable to j 

1 fine, 

if they allow any Passengers’ 


Luggage to leave the Vessel before the arrival of a Tidewaiter on 


board. 

Luggage, supposed to contain dutiable Goods, or articles of 
contraband, if not at once opened by the Owner for examination on 
board, may be detained and taken to the Custom-house ; the Owner 
can there reclaim it, and be present when it is opened and examined. 
If not claimed within three days, the Customs will proceed with the 
examination. 

The presence of dutiable or contraband Goods, subjects the 
Luggage to confiscation, and the Owner to a fine. 


DUTY-FREE GOODS. 
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Duty-free Goods are not to be discharged until after the issue 
of the ^Permit to open hatches.^ Any violation of this rule subjects 
the Master of the Ship to a fine of which the amount is fixed by 
Treaty, and renders the Goods liable to confiscation, whether already 
landed or merely placed in Cargo-boats alongside. 
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Duty-free Goods, whether imported or exported, are to be dulv 
manifested; they are not to be shipped or discharged without the 
proper Permits (as in the case of dutiable Goods), and they must in 
every instance be taken to the Customs^ jetty for examination. 


STEAM-TUGS. 
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The Registers of Steamers plying as Tugs should be deposited 
with the Consul. On receipt of a Consular report, certifying that 
the Steamer is to ply as a Tug and is not to engage in any carrying 
trade, the Customs will register the Steamer as such, upon and 
after which without report to or clearance from the Customs, the 
Steamer may come and go and move about at pleasure in the harbour 
and waters adjacent. If about to proceed to any other Treaty 
Port, such Steam-Tugs must clear from, and report at, the Customs, 
in the ordinary way, and, failing to do so, will be liable to a fine of 
Five Hundred Taels. 

Tonnage Dues shall be payable by Steam-Tugs once every four 
months. 

If discovered to be concerned in any smuggling transaction, or 
in the unauthorised transport of Cargo, the Goods will be confiscated, 
and the Steamer will no longer be regarded as a Tug, but will have to 
report at, and clear from, the Customs, on each future occasion of 
arrival in, or departure from the harbour. 
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CIRCULAR No. 5 of 1867 (First Series). 

Flags to be used by Customs Vessels, enclosing drawing of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Kith April, 1867. 


Sir, 

1. — I have to instruct you to direct all the Revenue Cruizers, 
Boats, and Hulks, belonging to the Office over which you preside, 
to fly a flag similar to that appended,* numbered one. The colours 
are to be green and yellow; the flag is to be longer than it is broad, 
and, at the staff, it is to be somewhat broader than at the end. 

2. — The Boats and Hulks belonging to the Harbour Master’s 
department, are to fly a flag similar to the drawing,* numbered 2: 
the colours also to be green and yellow, and the Chinese characters 
black, with the addition of a foul anchor in red at the outer end. 

3. — No other flags are to be made use of, except for signalling 
purposes, by the boats and vessels referred to. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 

* Not appended. 


CIRCULAR No. 10 of 1867 (First Series). 

Reporting of Ships, Manifests, Status of Hulks, provisions of 
United States Treaty, r^arding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 19th July, 1867. 

Sir, 

The 19th Article of the Treaty between the United States of 
America and China, provides that “ whenever a merchant vessel 
“ shall cast anchor ” in any of the open ports, “ the supercargo, 
“ master, or consignee, shall, within forty-eight hours, deposit the 
“ ship’s papers in the hands of the Consul, who shall cause to be 
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'' communicated to the Superintendent of Customs a true report of 
“ the name and tonnage of such vessel, the number of her crew, 
and the nature of her cargo, which being done, he shall give a 
permit for her discharge; . . . and the Tonnage Dues shall 

be held due after the expiration of the said forty-eight hours.” 

2. — The article quoted provides, in a general way, for Consular 
Report and IVIanifest. 

3. — The language of the other Treaties is more exact in respect 
of report and manifest. The 37th Article of the British Treaty, for 
example, provides that within twenty-four hours after arrival, the 
‘‘ ship’s papers shall be lodged in the hands of the Consul, who 
‘‘ will, within a further period of twenty-four hours, report to the 
“ Superintendent ... If, owing to neglect on the part of the 
“ Master, the above rule is not complied with within forty-eight 
“ hours after the ship’s arrival, he shall be liable to a fine of fifty 
“ taels for every day’s delay; the total amount of penalty, however, 

shall not exceed two hundred taels. The Master will be responsible 
for the correctness of the manifest, which shall contain a full and 
true account of the particulars of the cargo on board. For pre- 
“ senting a false manifest, he will subject himself to a fine of five 
‘‘ hundred taels,” 

4. — The United States’ Treaty differs, then, from the British 
Treaty in this, that it does not enforce its stipulations by enacting 
that neglect to report his ship, and the exhibition of a false manifest, 
shall render the Master of the vessel liable to a fine. That clause 
of the 19th article which states that Tonnage Dues are due on the 
expiration of the said forty-eight hours, leaves room, however, for 
the inference, that, vague as are the words providing for report, 
that report ought to be made by the Consul to the Superintendent, 
within the forty-eight hours; and the 6th of the Tariff Rules provides 
that the term of forty-eight hours shall commence from the time a 
vessel comes within the limits of the port. When a vessel has cargo 
to discharge, the fact, that, in accordance with the same article, 
permission to discharge will only be given after report, would in 
itself seem to ensure attention to the rule, and provide against 
neglect and delay. 

5. — Manifest is provided for by the stipulation, that the Consul 
shall cause to be communicated to the Superintendent ‘‘ a true 
“ report of the nature of her cargo.” 

6. — His Excellency Mr. Ward, the U.S. Minister, by whom 
the Treaty Ratifications were exchanged in 1859, writing from the 
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U.S. Legation at Macao, on the 12th December, 1859, to Mr. Perry, 
the U.S. Consul at Canton, and commenting upon the Custom 
House Regulations for Canton, says with reference to Manifests: — 
The second Rule requires that the Manifest to be reported 
to the Customs should contain the ‘ nature of the cargo.’ 
This is adopting the very language of the Treaty, and, like 
‘‘ the Treaty, should be so construed as to carry into effect the 
** meaning and intention of the framers. 

“To be more explicit in the requisition; to demand the 
“ numbers marked and contents of every box or package, would 
“ be requiring what could not be given in many cases, not 
“ necessary in others, and only embarrassing to the Captains of 
“ vessels; on the other hand, a mere vague and general report 
“ would defeat the object of the treaty and rule. 

“I understand by the term * nature of the cargo’ such 
“ description as will enable the Custom House Officials to regulate 
“ their conduct in affixing the duties^ and^ for this purpose^ as full 
“ and ample a description as the Captain is able to give^ should be 
given. Without this full and definite report, that clause in 
“ the Treaty which was made for the protection of the revenue 
“ would be a nullity.” 

7. — On the 14th November 1863, the U.S. Consul at Canton, 
by direction of H.E. the Hon. Anson Burlingame, U.S. Minister, 
issued a notification, which supplemented Mr. Ward’s explanation 
of the nature of a manifest, and provided a penalty for false 
manifest : — 

“ His Excellency having been in consultation with His 
“ Imperial Majesty’s Ministers, respecting the penalty to be 
“ levied, under the Treaty of Tientsin, for presenting false 
“ manifests of cargo, it has been agreed that, pending a reference 
“ to Washington, the XIXth Article of the said Treaty shall be 
“ defined, in this respect and for this offence, by the last clause 
“ of Art. XXXVII of the British Treaty, and the legal penalty 
“ on conviction should be a fine of five hundred taels.” 

8. — The vagueness of the Treaty stipulations in respect of 
Manifests, has thus been terminated by the Ministers, whose words 
I have just quoted: the one having defined a manifest to be “ a full 
‘‘ and definite report such as will enable the Customs’ Officials to 
“ regulate their conduct in affixing the duties,” and “ as full and 
“ ample a description as the Captain is able to give; ” and the other 
having enacted, that, for false manifest, there should be a fine of 
five hundred taels. 
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9. — I am now able to state that the want of precision, in respect 
of Consular Report, in the text of the Treaty, has been provided 
against in a similar way. 

10. — A vessel named the Tropic y under the United States’ flag, 
arrived at Canton last year, and remained unreported for some 
weeks, during which several communications passed between the 
Consul and Superintendent, — the one holding that the vessel ought 
to have been reported within 48 hours, and that, not having been 
reported, a fine ought to be levied, while the other — the Consul — 
maintained, that, inasmuch as the Tropic was a hulk,” Consular 
report was unnecessary^, and that, inasmuch as the United States’ 
Treaty did not prescribe any fine, the vessel, even admitting that 
‘‘hulks” ought to be reported, could not be fined. Eventually, the 
Consul reported the vessel in the ordinary way, and the question, 
in its various bearings, tvas submitted to the high authorities for 
their decision. 

The understanding now arrived at is — 1°, that as regards the 
TropiCy even had the United States’ Treaty provided for fines in 
language similar to that employed in the British Treaty, a fine ought 
not to be levied, inasmuch as the delay in reporting her had its 
origin — not in the neglect of the Master, but — in the Consul’s opinion 
respecting hulks; and 2"^, that, as regards so-called “ hulks,” they are 
to be reported, for the term “merchant vessel” is to be regarded as 
including vessels of all kinds, whether employed in the transport of 
goods from place to place, or brought into port to be used as floating 
godowns, stores for the sale of goods, or residences. 

[This opinion provides, I conceive, for the payment of Tonnage 
Dues by “ Hulks”: all vessels, with the exception of those specially 
mentioned in the treaties as exempt, being liable for tonnage dues 
after having been 48 hours in port; a vessel which remains constantly 
in port ought naturally to pay tonnage dues once every four months 
for the space occupied by her in the harbour, and for the various 
exemptions and privileges which her owners or occupants are thereby 
enabled to enjoy. On this point, however, the Ministers have not 
yet been consulted.] 

11. — His Excellency the United States’ Minister has, in addition, 
officially notified the Yamen, that, pending reference to Washington, 
the 19th Article of the United States’ Treaty shall be regarded as 
being identical with the 37th Article of the British Treaty, in respect 
of the Consular report of the arrival of ships: that is to say, vessels 
under the United States’ flag are to be reported within 48 hours 
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after arrival, and, if owing to neglect on the part of the Master, 
[supercargo, or consignees,] the rule is not complied with within the 
said 48 hours, the vessel becomes liable to a fine of fifty taels for 
every day's delay, the total amount of the penalty not to exceed 
five hundred taels. 

Mr, Burlingame, in his despatch to Prince Kung on this subject, 
states that instructions to the above effect are being addressed to the 
United States' Consuls at the Treaty Ports. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

I.G, 


CIRCULAR No. 11 of 1867 (First Series). 

Local Loans, Bonds or Notes of, not to be signed by Commissioners 
without Inspector General's instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 11th July, 1867. 

Sir, 

1. — ^With reference to Local Loans, and the attempts from time 
to time made by the Authorities to borrow money from Foreign 
merchants and banks, I have to instruct you to refuse to seal or 
sign any pronussory notes, or render any assistance of any kind, 
until authorised by me to do so. 

2. — Unless when sanctioned by Imperial Edict, the security 
offered by Provincial Authorities for repayment is simply personal 
security, and the death or removal from office of the borrower places 
the money of the lenders in jeopardy, for the in-coming official is 
quite at liberty to ignore the loan completely. Whenever an 
Imperial Edict sanctions a Loan, the Tsung-li Yamfen is to acquaint 
me with the same for communication to the offices concerned; that 
once done, the Commissioners will be entitled to seal and counter- 
sign the promissory notes or other documents to be issued by the 
Provincial Officials or Superintendents of Customs, and such seal 
and signature will simply have the effect of certifying to the Foreigi^ers 
invited to lend, that the loan to be negotiated is a bona-fide Govern- 
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mental Loan, and that the central Government undertakes the 
responsibility of payment of interest and repayment of principal. 
Thus instructed by me, the Commissioner will seal and countersign 
the document officially; he will certify to the public that the loan 
has the approval of the central Government, and he will personally 
be free from all other responsibility in the matter. Without 
instructions from me, Commissioners are to refuse most distinctly 
to certify to the validity of any local security; on the contrary, if 
questioned as to the character of such security, it will be their duty 
to reply, that, until approved of at Peking, the proposal to borrow 
money is simply of the nature of a private transaction between man 
and man, and that the repayment from Governmental funds may, 
at any moment, be rendered impossible by official changes, or by 
direct order to that effect from Peking. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

/.G. 


CIRCULAR No. 14 of 1867 (First Series). 

Out-door Staff, organization and distribution of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 19tk September ^ 1867. 

Sir, 

1. — With this Circular you will receive a Despatch acquainting 
you with the arrangements to be made at your port in order to the 
better organisation of a most important branch of the Customs’ 
Service, the Out-door Staff. It cannot have escaped your notice 
that, hitherto, the members of the out-door department have been 
serving on an uncertain and unsatisfactory footing, and that seemingly, 
they were but little cared for, and their services but lightly valued. 
I am, therefore, the more happy to find myself at length at liberty 
to attempt to produce a little order and uniformity where there is 
much confusion, and give standing and security to a department 
many of whose members occupy very responsible positions, and 
perform duties of an equally important nature. 

The In-door Department has now to some extent attained form 
and consistency; it is to give shape to the Out-door branch that I 
address you in this Circular. 

6 
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2. — The organisation determined upon for the present, for the 
Out-door Staff, is as follows: — 


One Inspector of the Water Guard . . . 

.3,000 taels a year. 

Four First Class Tide-Sur\"eyors 

.2,400 „ „ 

Six Second Class Tide-Surveyors 

.1,800 „ 

Eight Third Class Tide-Surveyors . . , . 

.1,500 

Twelve Fourth Class Tide-Surveyors . 

.1,200 „ 

Fifteen First Class Examiners 

.1,080 „ 

Twenty-seven Second Class Examiners 

. 960 „ 

Thirty First Class Tidewaiters 

o 

oo 

Fifty Second Class Tidewaiters 

. 720 „ „ 

Eighty Third Class Tidewaiters 

. 600 „ 


3. — The two hundred and thirty-three members of the Out-door 
Staff, as comprised under the above mentioned denominations, will 
be distributable in the following manner: — 


Port. 

Inspector of the 
Water Guard. 

First class 
Tide-Surveyor. 

Second class 
Tide-Surveyor. 

Third class 
Tide-Surveyor. 

Fourth class 

T ide- Surveyor. 

l.i 

II 

Second class 
Examiner. 

First class 
Tidetoaiter. 

|.l 

II 

Third class 
Tidewaiter. 

Canton 


1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

Swatow 



1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Amoy 



1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Takow 





1 


1 

1 

2 

4 

Tamsuy 





1 


1 

1 

2 

4 

Foochow 


1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Ningpo 



1 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Shanghai 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

6 

10 

12 

Chinkiang 


. . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Kiukiang 



1 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Hankow 


1 


1 


2 

5 

2 

4 

6 

Chefoo 




1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Tientsin 

1 • • 


"l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

o 


Niuchuang 




1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

jL 

4 


1 

4 

6 

8 

.12 

15 

27 

30 

50 

80 


^ The individuals selected from the Tide-Surveyors and 
Tidewaiters at present employed, for appointment to the posts and 
positions just indicated, will be made known by Gazette No. 6 at 
the end of this month. 
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5. — The general rules for the maintenance of the Out-door 
Staff will, for the present, be the following: — 

1 \ Appointment . — The selection and employment of Tidewaiters 
rest with the Commissioners at the various ports; persons newly 
employed are to be on the same footing in respect of pay as Tide- 
waiters of the third class, but must seiwe through a probationarj’ 
period of three months before their names can be placed on the roll 
of the fixed establishment; the probation ended, the Commissioner, 
if satisfied, will report the probationer’s name to the Inspector 
General, when it will duly appear in the Gazette, and the person 
concerned will thereafter be entitled to all the privileges of members 
of the fixed establishment, Out-door branch. 

2®. Promotion , — Generally speaking, Tidewaiters will be ad- 
vanced from the third to the second and first classes at the port 
at which originally stationed, on the occurrence of vacancies. 
Intelligence, conduct, and seniority will determine the selection of 
the individual for promotion to a vacancy, and in no case will a 
Tidew’aiter be advanced from the third class, unless able to read and 
write readily, and figure accurately; Tidew’aiters of the first class 
will be eligible for promotion to the Examiner class, if w'ell acquainted 
with the various kinds and qualities of Imports and Exports. 
Examiners will not be eligible for advancement to the Tide-Surveyor 
class, unless thoroughly acquainted with the duties of Tidew^aiter 
and Examiner, and fully qualified by temper and good judgment to 
take charge of other men. Where other qualifications are equal, the 
preference will be given to the individual w’ho has attained the 
greatest proficiency in Chinese — the local dialect if stationed at 
Shanghai or any ports to the South, and the mandarin if at any of 
the Yang-tsze or Northern ports. Tidewaiters and Examiners will 
be nominated as vacancies occur by the Commissioners, and on 
being reported to and approved of by the Inspector General, will be 
duly confirmed and gazetted. Appointments to Tide-Surveyorships, 
frequently necessitating transfer to other ports, wfill be made by the 
Inspector General, and will be based upon the reports and 
recommendations received from the various Commissioners. The 
Inspector of the Water Guard will be selected, for special 
qualifications, from the Tide-Surveyors of the First and Second 
Classes. 

3^, Acting appointffients , — ^Examiners and Tidewaiters of any 
class acting, for a period exceeding three months in duration, for 
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those of a higher grade, will, as salary, draw half the pay of their 
own, and half the pay of the grade for which they may be acting. 

4". Leave of Absence —Mier seven years' service, members of 
the Out-door staff will be entitled to one year’s leave on half pay, 
if able to produce a medical certificate certifying that the state of 
the individual’s health necessitates the leave, or, if the requirements 
of the Service will admit of it, supposing the individual to have 
urgent private reasons for demanding such leave. 

5". Retirement , — Any one obliged by health to retire after ten 
years’ service will be paid, as gratuity, an amount equal to one year’s 
pay; the gratuity will be increased for every year served over and 
above the ten, by an amount equal to two months’ pay. 

6°. Discipline . — Tidewaiters of the Third class may be dismissed 
by the Commissioner under whom they serve without reference to 
the Inspector General; but no member of the Out-door staff of a 
higher grade can be dismissed without the Inspector General’s 
sanction. The Commissioners may suspend anyone from per- 
formance of duty, placing on half pay, pending reference to the 
Inspector General. For drunkenness, dishonesty, or assault (the 
person assaulted being a Chinese) the punishment, on report to 
the Inspector General, will be summary dismissal. Persons once 
dismissed are not to be re-employed. 

6. — It is not necessary at the present moment, to encumber the 
simple plan of organisation, or the few general rules which precede, 
with any further detail; starting afresh from the intelligible point 
now attained, it will be easy and possible to make such modifications 
or additions, as circumstances and further experience may appear to 
render expedient. I have therefore to invite you to give your 
attentive consideration to the subject of the organisation of the 
Out-door Staff generally, and afford me the benefit of such suggestions 
and advice as your local experience and immediate contact with that 
branch of the service enable you to proffer. It might be well, too, 
to ascertain the views of the Tide-Surveyors and others, for, as the 
practical effect of the steps now taken will fall on them chiefly, it is 
not unlikely that they may have some remarks to make which would 
not occur to you or me, but which might have an important bearing 
on the utility of the measures now proposed. What I desire is this : 
that the Chinese Government be well served, and that its employes, 
receiving a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, shall be placed in 
positions at once secure and satisfactory to themselves. 
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7. — The appointments notified in the accompanying despatch 
are made, subject to your veto: you are at liberty to dispense with 
the sendees of any of the Tidewaiters therein named, if you consider 
them unworthy of being retained on the regular establishment, and 
you are further at liberty to defer the promotions of any individual 
with whose conduct or fitness you are not fully satisfied until after 
communication with myself. 

8. — One piece of advice and one warning I desire to be given to 
all: viz., that opportunity offering or allowing of it, an attempt should 
be made to pick up the local dialect, and that no excuse will be 
accepted for assault of any kind upon Chinese in Customs’ employ. 

9. — You will assemble the Out-door Staff at your port, and read 
them this Circular and the Despatch by which it is accompanied: 
and, while acknowledging the receipt of this Circular, you will 
report to me the date on which you gave effect to the instructions 
contained in the first clause of this paragraph. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 2 of 1868 (First Series). 

Tonnage Dues, seven-tenths of, to be received monthly 
and remitted quarterly. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 13^A March, 1868. 


Sir, 

1. — Having reference to my Circular No. 1 of 1865, I have 
now to inform you, that, instead of the Tonnage Dues’ Tenth 
therein directed to be received and transmitted to my accounts at 
the Oriental Bank Corporation, the Tsung-li Yamen has issued 
instructions to the various Collectors of Customs to hand to you, 
to be remitted to my account C. in the usual manner, seven-tenths 
of the Tonnage Dues collected at your port. 
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2. — The instructions now notified are to take effect from the 
beginning of the 31st quarter, the first proximo; the seven-tenths 
are to be applied for monthly, and are to be remitted, and reported 
quarterly. 

3 , — In a separate despatch you will be supplied with special 
instructions relating to the manner in which expenditure for Har- 
bour Masters’ and Coast Light Departments is to be met and 
accounted for by your office. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 10 of 1868 (First Series). 

Marine Department, organization of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 25th April, 1868. 


Sir, 

1. — It occurs to me, that, for their better information and 
guidance, it may not be out of place to acquaint the Commissioners 
generally with the measures which have for some time back been 
under consideration for the organisation of a Marine Department, 
with a view to the more efficient carrying out of various plans 
calculated to improve the approaches to the ports, and facilitate 
navigation along the Chinese Seaboard. I therefore address you in 
this Circular, and invite your co-operation in the district of which 
(vide Cir. 8 of 1864) you have charge. 

2. — A review of Chinese obligations in respect of Coast and 
Harbour works, and of the means to meet them at the disposal of 
the Inspectorate, has proved the task to be a more difficult one than 
was at the outset anticipated, and has made it plain that nothing 
ought to be commenced but after the most mature reflection, and 
that, to ensure a really useful result, it is to a well considered general 
plan, rather than haphazard undertakings at special points, that 
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recourse must be had. During the last twelve months, the attempt 
has been made to gain a clear comprehension of the ends proposed 
for attainment, to adapt means to ends, and to initiate works that 
shall not cause failure and ridicule, if not disaster. The importance 
of lights, for instance, to mariners involves considerations of too 
serious a nature to be treated triflingly; in order that all real dangers 
may be provided for, care has to be taken to husband our resources 
and refrain from establishing lights in the first instance except at 
those places where beyond question they are most urgently required, 
and, the localities which require lights once determined on, still 
greater heed must be taken to select such sites for them in those 
localities as shall be least likely to draw ships into, while warning 
them of, dangers; further, arrangements have to be made to ensure 
the continued existence of lights when notified as established. 
Thus, in the matter of Coast lights alone, it has first of all 
been necessar\’ to make a careful study of the Coast; it has 
been requisite to bear in mind that the Tonnage Dues to which we 
have to look for the carrying on and support of the work, from 
Niuchuang to Hainan, do not annually amount to any very large 
sum, and can only too easily be swallowed up in the payment of 
salaries; and the question has still to be met how and where to find, 
for our lights, keepers who will not demand an exorbitant rate of 
pay, and in whose sobriety and attention to their duties, trust can be 
reposed. The insight that results from long continued examination 
and serious reflection, is sufficient to show that to meet real 
requirements, husband resources and produce results of real and 
lasting utility, hasty measures must not be resorted to: in short, 
to go safely, we must proceed slowly. 

3. — The problem has assumed this form: Coast works are called 
for; of those demanded, which are really required ? Funds to such 
and such an extent can be reckoned on; how may the most be made 
of them ? 

4. — In the interests of ships trading to and along the coast of 
China, the real requirements, in general terms, are as follows: — on 
the voyage, warning to be given of dangers, t,e. lights ought to be 
placed where necessary; in nearing a port, assistance to be given 
by experts acquainted with local peculiarities, tides, currents, etc., 
i,e, efficient pilots ought to be provided; in the waters of the port, 
spots to be avoided to be marked, z.e. there ought to be a proper 
supply of buoys and beacons; in the anchorage, order and regularity 
to be ensured, for the convenience of business and the prevention 
of accidents, i.e. there ought to be Harbour Masters. 
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5. — In the anchorages — in the waters of the ports — in the 
approaches — and along the Coast, commencements have been made. 
Thus, there are Harbour Masters at Niuchuang and Shanghai; 
Buoys and Beacons have been provided for Niuchuang, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, Tamsuy and Amoy; regulations for 
the establishment of a more efficient Pilotage Service have been 
drawn up, and are gradually being brought into operation at the 
ports generally; and while at Shanghai, Chefoo, Ningpo and Foo- 
chow, local wants have been studied and to some extent provided 
for by Messrs. Fitz-Roy, Luson, and Brown, the general question of 
lights for the Coast has been specially attended to for some time 
back. The acquaintance that has been thus acquired with the real 
requirements of the Seaboard will enable the work that remains to 
be done to be commenced without delay, and carried through 
satisfactorily. The past has been devoted to experiment and 
observ’ation, rather than productive of any strikingly visible outward 
results; the experience thereby gained makes it now possible for 
promise to be followed by fulfilment. At the same time, it would 
still be most unwise to rush hastily into reckless expenditure, or to 
appropriate public funds to purposes that have not been maturely 
considered, or of the necessity for which there is any question; and 
the object of this Circular is rather to excite your interest in the 
modus operandiy than to particularise the special works it is intended 
to commence. It is more easy for irresponsible persons to write 
glibly and display a quasi-acquaintance with the Coast and the 
requirements of navigation, than for those who have the responsibility 
to satisfy themselves, when expending public monies, that such and 
such works ought to be undertaken, or that such and such methods 
of carrying them out are the most expedient to be adopted. 

6. — ^The duties to be performed differ materially from those 
discharged in the collection of revenue, and are of a kind for which 
the Customs’ Department has not received any special training. 
At first sight, therefore, it might seem that a special department 
ought to be created, of an independent kind, and in no way connected 
with the Customs; a closer consideration shows, however, that, 
whatever there might be of what may be styled mathematical 
correctness in the idea of such a special department, symmetry 
would be attained at the expense of results, and form substituted 
for matter, — for we should find a well arranged department, properly 
classified, and liberally paid, but with all available funds swallowed 
up in salaries, and no monies remaining for carrying out the works 
called for by the public. What has therefore been endeavoured to 
be done has been to devise a means by which an efficient staff, 
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composed of people adequate to meet all real wants, should be 
provided, and the Inspectorate retain, instead of squandering it in 
salaries, the greatest possible amount of money for productive 
expenditure. A department has therefore been organised in 
connection with, and in some respects formed from the Customs' 
Ser\dce, at the head of which will be a Marine Commissioner, assisted 
by competent Light House and Harbour Engineers, and which, 
while forming a special department in respect of its work, will, at 
the same time, be incorporated with the Customs, as at present 
existing, in such a way as to make each Department assist the other, 
economise funds, and secure efficiency in the interests of the public. 
The Revenue Ser\dce will thus for the present be composed of twin 
departments, Customs and Marine. 

7. — For practical purposes, the Chinese Coast-line may 
conveniently be divided into three sections. Northern, Central and 
Southern: — the Northern to comprise the shores of F‘ungt‘ien, 
Chihli and Shantung, extending from 41° to 34°, and containing 
the treaty ports of Xiuchuang, Tientsin, and Chefoo; the Central 
to comprise the shores of Kuang-su and Chekiang, extending 
from 34° to 27°, and containing the ports of Shanghai and Ningpo, 
and the riverine marts of Chinkiang, Nanking, Kiukiang, and 
Hankow; and the Southern to comprise the shores of Fuhkien 
and Kwangtung, extending from 27° to 20°, and containing the 
ports of Foochow, Amoy, Tamsuy and Kelung, Taewan and Takow, 
Swatow, Canton and Kiungchow. Thus, in each section, measured 
from North to South, there is contained a Coast-line stretching over 
about seven degrees of latitude. The three sections differ from 
each other in both nature and requirements. 

8. — There is not such a quantity of shipping frequenting the 
score of ports in the three sections as would warrant the appointment 
of a separate Harbour Master for each. At some, such as the 
Yangtsze marts and Formosan ports, there are never more than 
half a dozen Foreign vessels in the anchorage at a time; at two of 
the Northern ports the river is frozen for from three to five months 
annually; and at most of the Southern ports, it is but rarely that 
the anchorage is likely to be so crowded as to make it possible to 
find constant occupation and work for a Harbour Master. But 
while the absence of any overpowering and universal demand for 
Harbour Masters is thus easily shown, it is to be remembered that 
the Customs' employes, styled Tide- Surveyors, have duties to 
perform in connection with ships, of a kind which would enable 
them, without much additional trouble, to exercise Harbour 
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Masters’ functions as well, and, indeed, at Swatow, Amoy, Chefoo, 
etc,, it has hitherto been by the Tide-Surveyor, that the work of 
the port, analogous to that attended to by the Harbour Master at 
Shanghai, has been performed. It is therefore intended to alter 
the standing of the Tide-Surveyors very materially, and to style 
them Harbour Masters in future; in addition to their ordinary 
duties as heretofore performed by them in connection with the 
Customs’ Department, they will have the full and formal charge of 
the Harbour and waters at the respective ports. A few of the ports 
are of such a kind as really not to require that the Harbour Masters 
should be nautical men; at the other ports where nautical skill is 
required, none will be appointed to that position, who have not 
had the requisite experience afloat, or who do not hold proper 
certificates. Thus, at Hankow, Kiukiang and Canton, the Harbour 
Master, beyond a supervision of buoys and beacons, will rarely 
have other than Tide-Surveyor’s duties to perform; at Shanghai, on 
the other hand, a Tide-Surveyor will be required by the Customs’ 
Department whose time will not admit of attention to Harbour 
Master’s duties, and a Harbour Master will also be necessary whose 
occupations, as such, will not admit of attention to Customs’ matters. 
The arrangements contemplated are, therefore, based on a study of 
the nature, and necessities of the several ports. 

9. — The Harbour Master will accordingly be charged with all 
port duties in the anchorage and adjacent pilotage ground, and will 
have to attend to the Lights, etc., situated along that part of the 
Coast which was notified by Circular 8 of 1864, as placed under the 
control of the Commissioner at the port concerned; and, as head of 
the out-door staff, he will likewise continue to exercise supervision 
over its members, and perform Tide-Surveyor’s duties for the 
Customs’ Department as heretofore. 

10. — But in order to secure a thorough acquaintance with, and 
a proper performance of, such new duties by every Harbour Master, 
I have appointed for each of the three sections alluded to in par. 8., 
an officer for the special work of the Marine Department, and who 
will have no duties to perform in connection with the Customs’ 
Department, to be styled a Divisional Inspector. The Divisional 
Inspector for the Northern section will reside at Chefoo, — ^for the 
Central at Shanghai, — and for the Southern at Foochow; at each of 
these ports there will likewise be a Harbour Master for the 
performance of the combined duties of the Marine and Customs’ 
Departments, and under them will be such officers as may be required 
to assist in their special functions. The Divisional Inspector when 
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present at the port at which he is to reside, will there be the Harbour 
Master, properly speaking, and the Harbour Master (Tide-Sim’eyor) 
will then devote his time as much as possible to his other duties in 
connection with the Customs* Department; in the absence of the 
Divisional Inspector, such Harbour Masters will perform the 
Harbour Master’s duties at the ports concerned, just as would a 
Harbour Master at one of the other ports which is not the residence 
of an Inspector. The Divisional Inspectors will thus — H, attend to 
Harbour Master’s duties at their own ports or places of residence; 
2", they will be required to inspect the other ports in their respective 
sections periodically, examining there the state of the buoys and 
beacons, the condition of the local pilotage, the performance of 
Harbour duties by the local Harbour Masters, etc.; and they 
will be specially looked to, to provide for Jhe proper lighting of that 
section of the coast over which they are to exercise supervision. 
Such Inspectors will in fact be Deputy Commissioners serving 
under the Marine Commissioner, and under them will be Harbour 
Masters of several classes, corresponding to Customs’ clerks of 
various grades; and Inspectors and Harbour Masters will rank 
accordingly. 


11. — The Divisional Inspectors and Harbour Masters hav^e 
already been nominated, and will be appointed and gazetted shortly 
after the issue of this Circular; they will then enter upon the special 
duties marked out for each, and in respect of which timely notice 
will be given to the Commissioner at the port concerned. 


12. — The first duty to be performed by each Harbour Master 
will be to draw up a careful report upon the nature and requirements 
of his port and district, to be forwarded to the Divisional Inspector; 
the Divisional Inspector will subsequently visit each port and satisfy 
himself, by personal examination and inspection, as to the correctness 
of the Harbour Master’s views — ^the real wants of the place — ^the 
utility and feasibility of the measures proposed — and the best w^ay 
of carrying such measures into effect; that done, it will be his duty 
to send copies of the original reports, accompanied by comments, 
narrating the result of his own examination, and comprising his 
own criticisms, to the Marine Commissioner, who, in communication 
with myself, will decide upon the action to be taken. In the end, 
there will be no loss of time caused by this complicated-looking but 
really simple procedure; and it will, at all events, have the merit of 
guarding, in so far as it is possible to guard, against the doing of 
anything that might have afterwards to be undone. 
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13^ — — Each Harbour Master must keep a book in which 
he shall enter every communication made by him to the Divisional 
Inspector, and each such communication must be shown to and 
countersigned by the Commissioner at the port before being 
despatched; similarly, he must hand to the Commissioner, to be 
perused and countersigned, before being acted upon, every 
communication received by him from the Divisional Inspector. 

B. — The Divisional Inspectors are to send to the Marine 
Commissioner copies of every communication received by them 
from, or addressed by them to, the Harbour Masters. 

C. — The Marine Commissioner will send to the Inspectorate 
copies of letters received hy him from the Divisional Inspectors, as 
well as of those addressed by him to them. Further, the Marine 
Commissioner will send his orders to the Harbour Masters through 
the Divisional Inspectors, and the Harbour Masters will forward 
through the same channel, any communications they may desire to 
address to the Marine Commissioner. 

D. — Suggestions as to work to be undertaken, etc., etc., etc., 
which the Commissioners of Customs may desire to see acted 
upon by the Marine Department, should be forwarded by them 
officially to the Inspectorate for communication to the Marine 
Commissioner. 

E. — The Marine Commissioner will be independent of all 
authority except that of this office; the Divisional Inspectors will be 
under the direct orders of the Marine Commissioner, but, before 
acting on them, they must exhibit them through the Harbour Master 
to the Commissioner at the port concerned, for his approval and 
counter-signature; such Divisional Inspectors will besides be under 
the orders of the Commissioner in charge of the port at which they 
may be resident or staying. 

F. — In this manner order may be best preserved, while the 
Commissioners of Customs and the Inspectorate will be kept 
acquainted with all the concerns of the Marine Department. 

14. — The funds for the support of the Harbour Master’s staff 
at each port will be issued through the Commissioner and appear in 
his quarterly accounts, but each Harbour Master will keep a detailed 
account of the expenditure and will send it quarterly, drawn up 
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according to the form inclosed, through the Divisional Inspector to 
the [Marine Commissioner, to be rendered to this office in accordance 
with forms to be hereafter supplied. 

15, — The organisation of the Marine Department will accord- 
ingly be that shewn in the following scheme; — 

MARINE COMMISSIONER 

ASSISTED BY HIS STAFF CONSISTING OF — 

1 Harbour Engineer: 1 Secretary: 2 Coast-Lights^ Engineers 

Sections 3 Divisional Inspectors 

Northern Section. Central Section. Southern Section. 
Divisional Inspector. Divisional Inspector. Divisional Inspector. 

At Chefoo. At Shanghai, At Foochow, 

“ ^ T~ ;■ ; 

Superintending Superintending Superintending 

Harbour Masters at Harbour Masters at Harbour Masters at 

Chefoo, 2d Class. Shanghai, 1st Class. Foochow, 1st Class. 

Tientsin, 2d „ Ningpo, 2d „ Amoy, 1st „ 

Niuchuang, 2d „ Chinkiang, 3d „ Tamsuy, 3d „ 

etc., etc., etc. Kiukiang, 2d „ Taewan, 3d „ 

Hankow, 1st „ Swatow, 1st „ 

etc., etc., etc., Canton, 2d „ 
etc., etc,, etc., 

— And, in his own district, each Harbour Master will be 
charged with the supervision of — 

Harbour Pilots. 

Licensed Pilots. 

Light Keepers. 

Harbour Police. 

etc., etc., etc. 

The Marine Commissioner will rank with Commissioners of 
Customs; the Divisional Inspectors and Consulting Engineers with 
Deputy Commissioners of Customs, and the Harbour Masters of 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3d Classes, with Clerks of the 1st, 2nd, and 3d 
Classes. 
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One of the Customs’ Clerks acquainted with Chinese will be 
told off for duty as Secretary to the Marine Commissioner; the 
Divisional Inspectors and Harbour Masters will be expected to 
keep their own accounts, and do their own writing and copying, 
but they will be authorised to obtain the assistance of one of the 
Clerks from the Customs’ Department when necessary. 

16. — The Marine Commissioner, who is now in Europe 
attending to certain details connected with the department, will not 
return to China for some months to come; during his absence, the 
senior Divisional Inspector will act as Marine Commissioner. 

17. — The measures to be adopted at the various ports in respect 
of the Harbour Master’s local staff, to consist of Harbour Pilots, 
Licensed Pilots, Light keepers. Harbour Police, Boatmen, etc., etc., 
etc., will be notified separately to the several Commissioners, and 
the arrangements will be uniform and of the simplest kind. 

18. — For each section a Steam Cruiser will be provided, to be 
employed for the protection of the revenue, the police of the waters 
in the district, and regular communication with the light keepers; 
such cruisers will be under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Customs, and are not to be despatched on any duty by the Marine 
Department, save on written requisition to, and after written 
permission from such Commissioner, For each port, a sailing 
vessel will be provided of the lorcha or papico class, to enable the 
Harbour Master to exercise a proper supervision over the adjacent 
waters, to visit the buoys and beacons, to communicate with 
the district Light keepers, and to do such revenue work as the 
Commissioner may require. 

19. — ^The performance of their duties will bring the members of 
the Marine Department so much into contact with the public out of 
doors, that, in order to their easy recognition and for the preservation 
of discipline, it will be right to adopt a uniform, with distinctive 
badges, indicative of relative rank. Drawings will be sent to the 
Divisional Inspectors, whose duty it will be to see that the employes 
at each port are properly attired in accordance therewith. 

20. — Such further information as it may be necessary to supply 
you with, will, from time to time, be furnished. Meanwhile, I trust 
that what has been above written will not fail to interest you in the 
development it sketches, and that you will be the more ready to 
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assist in carrying out the views set forth, remembering that what is 
aimed at, is such a performance of our duties to the public as shall 
combine thorough efficiency with strict economy. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 12 of 1868 (First Series). 

Linguists, classification, distribution and duties of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \Sth May, 1868. 

Sir, 

1. — The position and duties of Chinese Linguists in the employ 
of the offices of the Inspectorate, at the various ports, have now 
become so well defined in point of fact, that it appears desirable to 
submit them to certain fixed rules in order to uniformity and 
regularity. I have accordingly to address you in this Circular, in 
respect of that class of employes. 

2. — Three causes have led to the continued employment of 
Linguists: — 1°, the inability of Foreign employes to speak the 
Chinese language — more particularly the local dialects; 2®, to 
economise office funds by entrusting the less important kinds of 
copying work to natives on moderate salaries; and 3*^, the hope 
that, in time, the Linguist class might be looked to for a supply of 
able and trustworthy native officials for the revenue department in 
the public service of China. 

3. — Experience has shewn that the hopes entertained as to the 
supply of officials from the Linguist class, have been so far ill- 
founded; in no case has any individual proved himself to possess a 
combination of the required qualities, and, generally speaking, the 
higher officials have evinced a distrust of such Linguists, in itself 
fatal to their obtaining positions of trust, even though possessed of 
the ability and experience that would fit them to fill them. The 
opportunity we have of endeavouring to train up a class of natives 
for the administration of the Revenue, is, however, one that we 
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ought not to lose sight of, while performing the duties for which we 
ourselves are paid; I should therefore be sorry to abandon a hope of 
ultimate success, little warranted as the experience of the past may 
prove us to be in continuing to entertain it. For half a century 
more, China will probably require the services of Foreigners in 
such positions as we now occupy; but it would be absurd to expect 
that such a state of things can for ever continue to exist, and it may 
be regarded as certain that, sooner or later, our successors, nearer 
or more remote, will in turn be replaced by natives. With such a 
future in prospect, I conceive we owe it to the Chinese Government 
and to Treaty Powers, to do what we can to train a class of natives 
fitted to succeed us; but whether that class is to be looked for from 
amongst the Linguists as now existing, or whether it is more likely 
to be produced by the T*ung-wen-kuan * (and that I think the 
more probable), time alone will show. The Linguists should be 
encouraged to improve themselves in the knowledge of their own 
language and its literature, — a respect in which they are, as a class, 
singularly deficient, and some attempt should be made to make them 
more fitted for their possible position, as international agents, by 
leading them to improve their acquaintance with Foreign languages, 
and, through their medium, with such things as may be useful for 
China to know or adopt; special care, too, should be taken to note 
any circumstances tending to prove the ability, veracity, honesty 
and general trustworthiness of individuals, in order that it may be 
known where they are to be found, should it ever be possible to 
utilise them. 

4. — The second reason for the employment of Linguists, — the 
economising of public funds by the employment of Natives on 
moderate salaries as copyists, and for the less responsible kinds of 


♦The T‘ung W^n Kuan (Ifj ^), or School of Combined Learning, owes 
its origin to the same Imperial Decree of January 1861 as created the Tsungli Yam6n. 
It began as a school for the teaching of foreign languages, but under Hart’s advocacy 
and support became one of the pioneers in the introduction of modem ideas into 
the Chinese educational system. During the 40 years of its existence it educated 
selected young men to act as official interpreters and diplomats for the Government, 
giving them a broad training on modem lines. Functioning under the auspices of 
the Tsungli Yamdn, it exercised considerable influence, and its graduates were to be 
found in responsible positions throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. 
On the proposal of Li Hung-chang similar schools were also opened in 1864 at 
Shanghai and Canton. Through the professors of the Peking T‘ung W6n Kuan 
many important works on literary, historical, and scientific subjects were for the 
first time made available to Chinese. They produced translations of famous books 
or original v^rks on law, physics, chemistry, political economy, history, astronomy, 
and linguistics. On the establishing of the National University in 1902 the T‘ung 
WSn Kuan was amalgamated wdth that institution {vide H. B. Morse: “ The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire,” vol. iii, Appendix F, pp. 471-478; 
and K. Biggerstaflf: “ The T‘ung W€n Kuan,” in The Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review,” vol. xviii, No. 3, October 1934, pp, 307-340). 
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work, is sufficiently strong in itself to warrant their continued 
employment; but it is open to question whether too much has not 
been left to chance, and not enough care taken to appoint to them 
the right tasks, so that their assistance has either not been availed of 
after the most proper manner or to the fullest extent. Unfortunate- 
ly, as yet there are but few whose work does not require supervision, 
and it is difficult to say, how long we must wait before it will be 
possible to accept the results that come from their hands without 
the trouble of going through their work from first to last. The 
kind of task to be allotted to them in each case must, of course, be 
determined by the nature and individual requirements of the office, 
but, as Linguists’ work generally will now, to some extent, admit of 
division and arrangement, it may be well to attempt to map it out 
in such a way as shall make it uniform and intelligible. 

5. — The first cause necessitating the employment of Chinese 
acquainted with English, viz,y the inability of Foreign employ& to 
transact business in Chinese, is one which, to some extent, daily 
decreases in importance. At the Southern ports, in the Fuhkien 
and Kwangtung provinces, it may continue to be necessary to employ 
such Linguists to enable the Foreign clerk to understand the native 
applicant — though, indeed, even there, as is proved by the very 
commendable and excellent manner, in which the duties of a first 
class clerk and chief Linguist are, at one and the same time, 
performed at Amoy by Mr. Jones, the creditable exertions of 
individuals may neutralize that seeming necessity. But at the 
Northern ports, in the provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, Kiangsi, 
Hu Pih, Shangtung, Chihli and F‘ungt‘ien, where the local dialect 
is either an excellent mandarin, or so akin to mandarin as to be easily 
mastered by any one w’ho attempts to acquire a useful knowledge of 
it, and where it is absurd and disgraceful that men who draw 
Chinese pay should neither speak the language nor interest them- 
selves in the countr}% it is quite possible, that, in a few years’ time, 
the Commissioners and Clerks will, one and all, be able to dispense 
entirely mth the Linguists’ aid as a medium of communication. 

6. — The continued employment of Linguists is, however, still 
so necessary, that it becomes a matter of some importance to classify 
those now employed, define their positions and duties, and arrange 
rules for their conduct and treatment, while, at the same time, it 
will be but fair to a comparatively large number of useful and well 
behaved men to place them on an assured footing, accord a proper 
recognition to their services, and enable them the better to under- 
stand and be guided by their position, duty and prospects. 
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7. — At the present moment I find that work is provided for 
about seventy Linguists at the various ports, and that, to have at 
hand a set of learners available to fill up vacancies, it will be well to 
keep the number employed at some ten above the actual current 
requirements. I have accordingly divided the eighty Linguists into 
six classes : — 

In the first class there will be 4, whose pay will be at the rate of 
ISO taels a month, the senior at Shanghai receiving Tls. 175; 


-in the Second there 

will be 6, receiving Tls. 125 a 

month 

„ Third „ 

„ 10, „ 

„ 100 


„ Fourth „ 

10, 

„ 75 

ij 

„ Fifth „ 

20. 

„ 50 

a 

„ Sixth 

„ 30, of whom IS will receive 30, 


and 15, 20 taels a month. 


8. — The eighty Linguists thus classified will be stationed at the 
various ports according to the following scheme: — 


Ports. 

1 

1st Class 
Linguists, 
Tls, 150. 

2nd Class 
Linguists, 
Th, 125. 

3rd Class 
Linguists, 
Th. 100. 

4th Class 
Linguists, 
TU. 75. 

5th Class 
Linguists, 
Th, 50. 

6th Class 
Linguists, 

A. AND B. 
m30&m20. 

1 

1 

Niuchuang . . . 



1 


1 


Tientsin ..... 


.. 

1 

. . 

1 

. . 

Chefoo 



1 


1 


Hankow 

1 


1 

, , 

1 

, , 

Kiukiang 

. . 

1 

1 



1 A. 

Chinkiang , . . 


. . 

1 

. . 

1 


Shanghai , , . , 

'* 1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

SA. 

Ningpo 


1 



I 

1 A. B. 

Foochow .... 

*1 

, . 

* 1 

1 

! 2 

. . 

Tamsuy 



. . 

1 

i 1 


Takow 


. . 

1 

1 

1 

. . 

Pssnoy 


i 1 

! •• 

1 

1 

4 B. 

Sw'atow 

. . 

1 


1 

1 

1 A, 

Canton 

1 

1 ^ 

1 ’ 1 

1 

1 

4A.&10 B, 


4 

6 

1 

10 

20 

15A.Scl5B. 


The Linguists selected to fill the appointments, as above 
classified, will be named in a separate despatch to the address of the 
Commissioner concerned, and will be subsequently gazetted. 

9. — The classification now notified will be brought into force 
without delay, but the appointment of the Linguists to the different 
classes will, in the first instance, be provisional. In the spring of 
next year, when visiting the ports, I shall ask each Commissioner to 
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assist me in testing the proficiency of the Linguists in the following 
branches: 

F. English conversation. 

2^. Writing from dictation. 

3L Copying. 

4". Arithmetic. 

5^. Mandarin Colloquial. 

Local Dialect. 

7 \ Written Chinese. 

8"^. Acquaintance with Tariff and Customs’ Rules. 

— That examination concluded, the rating of each individual will be 
fixed. 

10. — The rules in respect of Linguists, — Chinese ser\dng in 
their own country, — need not be numerous or complicated; for the 
present the following will suffice: — 

1“. In the event of a vacancy at a port, the senior Linguist 
in the section in the class under that in which it occurs will have 
the preference. 

2'. A Linguist moved from one port to another will be 
allowed for travelling expenses a fixed sum of 50 Haikuan Taels. 

3’. A Linguist obliged by ill-health to absent himself from 
the office will be allowed to draw full pay if the absence does 
not exceed one month; if absent more than a month, his pay 
for the whole time of absence will be issued at half rate. 

4"^. After four years’ ser\ice, a Linguist may have two 
months’ leave on full pay, or four months’ leave on half pay, to 
visit his family. 

5". Linguists of the 1st and 2nd class w^ill rank with 
but after clerks of the third, and those of the 3rd and 4th 
with but after clerks of the 4th class. 

6®. Linguists may be suspended for misconduct, and may 
be fined to the extent of one half their salary for the month by 
tlie Commissioner at the port if careless in the performance of 
their duties, but are not to be dismissed except after reference 
to the Inspector General. 

11. — Of the duties to be entrusted to Linguists, I should remark 
that only such ought to be performed by them as admit of correction 
at the port itself; that is to say, they may be employed for the 
current work of the port as interpreters and translators, and for its 
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records as copyists, but should not be used to make up documents 
for transmission to other ports. Chinese documents to be sent to 
another port, ought to be made out by the Shupan or writers, and 
English documents by the European clerks ; and whenever an English 
document is made out by a Linguist for another port, it ought to 
be read over and countersigned by the Foreign clerk with whose 
work it is most connected. 

Neither Permits, Exemption Certificates, nor Drawbacks ought 
to be issued by the Linguists; they should not have charge of the 
seal, nor should they be employed to interpret between the Commis- 
sioner and Collector, or to copy despatches intended for this office. 

It is in translating the applications of Chinese shippers and 
consignees from Chinese into English for the Foreign permit issuer, 
and more particularly those of Foreign applicants, for the Shu-pan 
who calculate the duties, as also in assisting in making up the trade 
returns, that the Linguists, for the present, can be best employed. 

Such, in general terms, are the duties which it appears most 
expedient to entrust to the Linguists, and, apart from pointing out 
that the senior Linguist in an office should take charge of and super- 
intend the work of the others generally, I think it best to leave it to 
each Commissioner to make such arrangements for work as the nature 
and requirements of his office, as well as the acquirements or want 
of acquirements of Foreign and Native employes may seem to demand. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 15 of 1868 (First Series). 

Marine Department: — Divisional Inspectors, 
appointment and duties of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 25th May, 1868. 

Sir, 

1. — Having reference to my Circular No. 10 relative to the 
organisation of the Marine Department, I have now to inform you 
that I have appointed Captains J. M. Hockly, A. M. Bisbee and 
S. A. Viguier, to be Divisional Inspectors for the Central, Southern 
and Northern Sections. 
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2. — Captains Hockly, Bishee and \'iguier, will reside at Shanghai, 
Foochow and Chefoo, and each will visit the other ports in his 
section at such times as special occurrences or the instructions of 
this office may require; while ranking with but after the Com- 
missioner of Customs, each will for the time being be subordinate 
to the Commissioner or Acting Commissioner in charge of the port 
at which he may be present. 

3. — The Divisional Inspectors will make their first visits to 
their ports in June and July, in order to ascertain the condition of the 
Harbour ^Master’s Department, and study for themselves the wants 
of the ports generally. I have therefore to request that you will at 
once instruct the Harbour Master to prepare such Memoranda as he 
may consider necessar}% explanatory' ot the nature and peculiarities of 
the port, and suggesting such works as are supposed to be calculated 
to improve it and its approaches, and render the navigation of its 
adjacent waters in all respects safe; these [Memoranda are to be 
handed to the Divisional Inspector on arrival, and he is likewise to 
be furnished with copies of such papers as may be in your archives 
relative to the district, port, and anchorage, in order that he may 
obtain as full an acquaintance, as the time will admit of, of the 
places under his super^'ision. I have further to request that you 
will introduce the Divisional Inspector to such persons at your 
port as are likely to be able to give him information on subjects 
connected with his duties, and that you will do all in your power 
generally to assist him in his surv'eys and researches, and in making 
such arrangements as shall be at once creditable to the Department 
and really advantageous to the public. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 17 of 1868 (First Series). 

Guarantees for Import Duties, only to be accepted under certain 
exceptional circumstances, and when properly signed, with sureties. 


Sir, 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 29 th May , 1868. 


L — In order to facilitate the transaction of business, and expedite 
the movements of shipping, I have at different times authorised 
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Commissioners at certain ports to accept guarantees for the payment 
of duties. The advantages of such a concession, more especially as 
regards steamers, are too great to need comment, and too evident to 
require to be specified. A question, however, has been put to me, 
as to the Commissioner’s personal liability, and it has been suggested 
that some regulations should be drawn up relative to such guarantees, 
so as to subject them to rule rather than caprice, and in order that 
they may be everywhere dealt with in a uniform manner, and hold 
such a recognised position as shall define the responsibilities of all 
concerned. The necessity of acting on this suggestion has become 
more apparent since the failure of a firm at Takow, — at a time when 
some two thousand taels were due to the Customs as duties on 
goods which had been passed under its guarantee, — has placed the 
acceptors of the guarantee in the position of sureties, and has made 
them liable to the Board of Revenue for the amount guaranteed. 
I have accordingly to request that you will be guided for the future, 
in respect of guarantees, by the rules set forth in paragraph 2. 

2. — The simple object of all such guarantees is to expedite the 
departure of vessels by granting their clearances before all duties 
have been paid. The guarantee is simply a promissory note; but 
the position of the Customs in accepting that note, differs entirely 
from that of private individuals in similar circumstances. Private 
persons judge for themselves as to the nature of the security to be 
required from individuals, and they take a man’s word, require his 
signature, or call for the signature of sureties, without exposing 
themselves to any charge on the score of unfairness or personal bias ; 
the Customs’ Establishment, — a public office, — cannot act thus, 
and were it to make differences in respect of the guarantees it accepts, 
the public would not be slow to charge it with partiality, and to 
grumble at its decisions. Just, therefore, as the strength that is to 
be depended on in a chain is the strength of its weakest link, so the 
rules to be followed in respect of guarantees must be drawn up with 
a view to their adaptation to guarantees of the most questionable 
sort, and in that way be suited to all cases, and applied equally and 
alike under all circumstances. 

1^. Whenever the consignee of a ship, in lieu of payment of 
dues or duties, proposes a guarantee, that guarantee, in addition 
to being signed by the merchant or firm proposing it, must be 
signed by two sureties, the one to be a merchant or firm of 
undoubted solvency, and the other the Consul (who entered the 
ship) in his official capacity; the guarantee must also bear the 
Consular seal. 
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2". — A guarantee for the payment of duties must be to the 
effect that the goods, when goods are concerned, shall be held 
subject to the Customs’ order by the guarantor, and that the 
payment, whatever that payment may be, shall be made within 
24 hours. 

3 °. — Guarantees shall not be accepted for the Tonnage 
Dues of sailing vessels or for the exports of sailing vessels or 
steamers; they may be accepted for the Tonnage Dues and 
Imports of steamers, and for those of the Imports of merchant 
vessels for which consignees have not come for^vard. 

4°. — For the Imports of steamers plying regularly from 
Hongkong to Foochow, or from Shanghai to Tientsin, guarantees 
as a rule may be accepted on the upward (Northward) trip at 
the intermediate ports Swatow and Amoy, and Chefoo; on the 
downward trip (Southwards) they are not to be taken except in 
cases of special emergency, e.g. where a refusal to accept them 
would occasion such a delay as would clearly be fatal to the 
special object to be attained by quick despatch. 

5®. — Generally speaking duties ought to be collected as 
provided by Treaty (on Imports at the time of landing, on 
Exports at the time of shipment, and Tonnage Dues within 
48 hours from arrival), and guarantees ought to be accepted 
only under special circumstances: the one (the Treaty provision) 
is to guide as a rule, the other (the guarantee concession) is 
never to be resorted to save as an exception. The seldomer a 
guarantee is accepted, therefore, the better, and, save in those 
cases provided for in rule 4®, recourse ought not to be had to 
such guarantee where there is not an almost absolute necessity 
for exceptional action. 

6°. — When a vessel is allowed to leave before having paid 
all dues and duties, that is to say, having paid some and merely 
guaranteed the payment of others, her accounts are not to be 
closed; a temporary clearance in English, certifying that so 
much has been paid as duty, and that a guarantee is held for 
the payment of so much more, signed by the Commissioner, is 
to be issued; the accounts are to be closed and the Grand Chop 
to be applied for and handed to the Agent of the vessel, and the 
guarantee cancelled, on the payment of the guaranteed amounts. 

7°. — ^Any one who fails to make good his guarantee within 
the time allowed, may, at the discretion of the Commissioner, 
be refused a like accommodation for the future. 
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3. — The rules which precede will, I trust, meet all possible 
cases ; the guarantee is only to be resorted to in an emergency, and as 
an exceptional measure; recourse to it in accordance with the rules 
notified will supply the public with all the facilities and advantages 
they can fairly demand, and will, at the same time help to guide the 
Commissioner’s action when, in the exercise of his discretion, he 
considers a guarantee called for and allowable. The Commissioner 
who accepts a guarantee, will be held responsible for the amount, if 
he fails to comply with the rules laid down for his guidance; he 
must, therefore, be careful to see, first of all, that the case is an 
exceptional one and requires recourse to a guarantee, — secondly, 
that the guarantee is properly worded, signed and sealed, — and, 
lastly, that it is discharged within the time allowed, or, failing that, 
that steps are at once taken for its enforcement, and the like privilege 
refused to the defalcants for the future. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 19 of 1868 (First Series). 

Joint-Investigation Rules, enclosing copy of, with explanations 
and instructions regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 15th June, 1868. 

Sir, 

1. — The various Treaties concluded between China and 
Western Powers provide that the Chinese Authorities shall adopt 
the means they may judge most proper to prevent the revenue from 
suffering by fraud or smuggling, and, to that end, rules and 
regulations have, from time to time, been drawn up, and penalties, 
in addition to those for which the Treaties make specific provision 
in the text, have been enacted for their non-observance. The 
Treaty legislation has, however, been in so far defective, in that it 
fails to provide any proper machinery, or court of enquiry for the 
establishment or disproof of charges of breach of regulation, and it 
has therrfore been usual for the Chinese Authorities to seize and 
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detain, and subsequently release or confiscate, on the one hand 
without public examination, and on the other with merely an inter- 
change of despatches between the Superintendent and the Consul. 
The absence of public enquiry has made it possible to raise a 
complaint that full hearing is denied to the accused, and the settle- 
ment of cases of confiscation and fine by a mere interchange of 
despatches has unhappily, but not unnaturally, sometimes tended to 
make the writers more anxious to uphold their own action, than 
to discover the facts and do justice. Personally, I have always been 
opposed to the “ mutual correspondence system,” and, conscious of 
its faults and witnessing its incompleteness, have constantly 
endeavoured, since my connection with the Customs commenced, 
to substitute for it a system of con-joint investigation, in which the 
charge should be openly made, witnesses confronted, evidence 
sifted, and judgment given, after a full and public hearing, in a fair 
and open court. In 1864, I had the satisfaction of being able to 
induce the Chinese Authorities to attempt the plan of joint- 
investigation at Shanghai as an experiment, and, towards the close 
of 1867, I obtained authority to extend the Four Rules drawn up for 
trial at Shanghai, to all the open ports. Just as I was about to notify 
that extension, the British and United States* Ministers, to whom 
it had been communicated by the Yamen, proposed that the original 
four rules should be added to, and, that proposition having been 
considered and assented to, I have now the gratification of being 
able to make known to you a set of rules entitled ‘ Rules for joint- 
investigation in cases of confiscation and fine by the Custom House 
Authorities, etc.,’ in which provision is made for a proper, formal, 
and public trial in every case of alleged breach of regulations. I 
now proceed to advert to such points in those rules, eight in 
number, as seem to me to most call for explanation or notice. 

2. — The principle underlying these Rules is this: that there 
shall be an opportunity for a full enquiry in open court into any case 
of alleged breach of regulations, and that as the penalties for such 
breaches are of two kinds. Confiscation and Fine, of which the first 
is within the power of the Chinese Authorities to effect, while the 
latter can only be applied by the Foreign authority, the cases to be 
tried shall be divided into two sets in accordance with the penalty 
involved, so that those which involve Confiscation are to be tried 
at the Custom House, where the Consul will have a seat on the 
bench, while those that involve Fine will be heard at a Consulate, 
where the Commissioner is, in turn, to have a seat. The second, 
third, fourth and fifth Rules regulate the procedure in confiscation 
cases, and are, with a few verbal alterations, the same that were 
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drawn up for Shanghai in 1864. The sixth Rule regulates the pro- 
cedure in cases involving fine as the penalty. The fifth and eighth 
Rules complement those just alluded to, and provide for the release 
of ship or goods under bond in disputed cases, and for the fixing of 
the value that is to appear on the face of the bond. The seventh 
Rule has nothing to do with confiscation or fine, but regulates the 
procedure and fixes the steps to be taken, when there is any 
dispute as to the payment of duties. The first of the eight 
regulations to some extent explains the position of the Commissioner 
of Customs, in so far as it provides that it shall be the rule for all 
business connected with the Custom House Department to be, in 
the first instance, transacted between the Commissioner and the 
Consul, personally or by writing, 

3. — It will be observed that the eight rules are not as yet 
arranged in a very orderly manner, but it is to be remembered 
that they are to be tried for a year before being finally adopted, 
and that it is desirable to adhere to the original four rules as closely 
as possible. At some future time, the rules will be re-cast, added 
to, and perfected. 

4. — The object of the first rule, providing for the transaction 
of business between the Consul and the Commissioner, is chiefly 
to facilitate the transaction of business, by doing away with the 
circumlocution under which, hitherto, the Consul has applied to 
the Superintendent, and the latter to the Commissioner. The 
Commissioner’s right to transact business is thus more clearly 
established, and placed above question; but the full recognition of 
that right, necessarily, clothes the Commissioner with a recognised 
responsibility — a responsibility which he has heretofore had vis d 
vis the Chinese Authorities, but which he now for the first time is 
seen to bear in respect of the general public in the performance of 
his duties. Of the manner in which business has on the whole been 
conducted by the Commissioners generally, I have nothing but 
praise to say, and their relations with the Chinese Authorities, 
Foreign officials, and general public, have been, on the whole, in 
very fair conformity with the suggestions made for their guidance 
in Circular No. 8 of 1864. In one respect, however, I have more 
than once been disappointed: sometimes, where Commissioners 
have had differences of opinion with officials or public at their port, 
they have failed to consider whether the point contested was worth 
contesting, and have been thus led to argue where argument, even 
when successful, could effect nothing of value, to take up positions 
from which retreat was impossible, and to initiate ill-feeling where 
good humour ought to have reigned. That quiet discretion which 
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can afford not to see, and which is resolved not to take offence, and 
which can calmly weigh the relative merits of advancing and retiring, 
has too often disappeared in the desire to make good one’s point, — 
a desire which, where successful, has not unfrequently gained a 
worthless victory at a ruinous expense. I do not like to allow the 
present opportunity of calling attention to this to pass unavailed of, 
and, while adverting to it, I must again repeat what I tried to make 
plain in 1864, that, in dealings with the mercantile public, our aim 
should be to interfere as little as possible with their way of doing 
things, and to facilitate as much as possible the general transaction 
of business, — in dealings with Foreign officials, we should so act 
that our existence may be considered by them a good, rather than 
an evil, — and, in dealings with the Chinese Authorities, we must 
remember that we are not to adopt the tone of the Foreign official, 
but are to arrange all matters in a good-natured and friendly way, 
and that, where their consent to proposed arrangements cannot be 
gained, no attempt is to be made to coerce them, and the matter in 
hand must then be referred to this office. The direct and recognised 
relations, into which the Commissioners will now be brought with 
Consuls, will render more than ever necessary extreme care to 
refrain from acting in such a way as to exceed one’s powers, or 
undertake improper responsibilities, and, in replies addressed to 
their communications, you will be careful to say, — not that you will 
refer or have referred the matter to the Superintendent for his 
decision, for that would be equivalent to a recognition of the 
Superintendent’s superiority and a disavowal of the Commissioner’s 
proper responsibility, but — ^that having consulted with the other 
Custom House Authorities, you have to reply in such and such a 
sense. Your chief aim, generally speaking, ought to be to make 
matters go on quietly at the port, and avoid as much as possible 
reference to Peking, so long as local regulations are complied with 
and treaty stipulations observed. Of course, this office ought to 
be kept well informed of all that occurs at each port; but in cases 
of dispute, where harmful precedents are not set by complete 
departure from rule and principle, an equitable settlement, wffiere 
possible, ought to be effected locally. 

5. — ^The 2nd, 3d, 4th, and 5th rules, relative to the procedure in 
confiscation cases, are sufficiently plain. 

When a seizure is made, the Commissioner is to inform the 
parties concerned, that, if satisfactory explanations are not given 
within six days, the goods will be confiscated. If the parties 
concerned appear at the office, and give explanations of a kind 
satisfactory to the Commissioner, he may release the goods; if the 
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explanations are not satisfactory, he is then to report the case to the 
Superintendent with his reasons for regarding the explanations as 
unsatisfactory; (the procedure just indicated differs slightly from 
that provided in the second Rule, but it will be best to adopt it, 
and thus avoid a conflict of views with the Superintendent as to the 
treatment of cases that the Commissioner thinks ought to be dis- 
missed;) on the receipt of a requisition for a public enquiry from 
the Consul concerned, a day is to be appointed for the hearing of the 
case at the Custom House. 

The enquiry will be conducted by the Superintendent assisted 
by the Commissioner, and the Consul will take his seat with them 
on the bench. If the Consul and Superintendent agree to confiscate, 
the decision is to be given effect to without appeal; if they agree to 
liberate, the goods are to be released without claim for detention, 
demurrage or loss of market; if they differ in opinion, the case is to 
be referred by Superintendent and Consul to the Authorities at 
Peking, — that is, to the Yamfen and Minister respectively, and a full 
copy of the proceedings is, at the same time, to be sent to the 
Inspector General by the Commissioner. In cases of appeal to 
Peking, the ship or goods may be released, bail being given by the 
execution of a sufficient bond for the full value — that bond to 
be lodged with the Customs; if the decision should eventually be 
against the defendant, the bond is to be enforced through the Consul 
in the usual way; if the decision should be in his favour, the bond is 
to be destroyed; the defendant is without claim for damages of any 
kind, even though his ship or goods, bond not having been given, 
may have been under detention pending the appeal. 

6. — Rule VI. prescribes the action to be taken where the offence 
is one punishable by fine, and not by confiscation. 

In all such cases, the Commissioner of Customs is to cause a 
plaint to be lodged at the Consulate concerned — i,e. the Consulate 
holding jurisdiction over the person punishable or responsible for 
the offence. The Consul will fix a day for the trial, and will himself 
conduct the enquiry; the Commissioner is to take his seat on the 
bench, and is to conduct the prosecution. If the Commissioner 
agrees with the Consul’s decision, the case there terminates; if he 
dissents from it, he is to acquaint the Superintendent, supplying 
him with a copy of the proceedings {i.e, a Chinese version of the 
record), and Consul and Superintendent are then to refer the matter 
to Peking, and the Commissioner is to furnish this office with a 
copy of the proceedings and of all papers bearing on the case. Where 
there is an appeal, the defendant is to lodge a bond for the amount 
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prescribed by regulation as the penalty for the offence, and any 
property detained is to be released. 

7. — The proceedings to be taken in cases of Confiscation and 
Fine are thus simple and intelligible, and, in connection with them, 
and the general working of the system of con-joint investigation, I 
have only to request you to keep the following points in mind: — 

1°. — Superintendent, Commissioner or Consul may appear 
and act personally or by deputy. 

2°. — The chief object of public enquiry is to ascertain the 
real facts of each case, and do justice. 

3°. — It is desired that cases should be settled locally, and 
that appeals should be of rare occurrence. 

4 ^, — The fullest allowance is to be made for extenuating 
circumstances in defendant’s favour. 

5°. — ^The utmost attention is to be given to the Consul’s 
objections to the Superintendent’s decision in Confiscation 
cases, and, in Fine cases, the Commissioner is not to dissent 
from the Consul’s decision except for very sufficient reasons. 

6°. — No case ought to be sent on as an appeal to Peking, 
in which the Customs’ authorities cannot feel certain of the 
goodness of their cause. 

7^^. — Every publicity is to be given to all proceedings. 

8®. — ^Where the violation of regulation is inexcusable, the 
heaviest penalties are of course to be enforced; but, as a rule, it 
is to be kept in mind that it is bad policy to withdraw capital 
from active circulation by heavy fines or confiscations. 

These points, to which I now call your attention, are not rules; 
they are simply points to be kept in remembrance, and to serve as 
guides in the general carrying out of the system of con-joint enquiry. 

8. — As regards Chinese offenders, a notice ought to be kept 
constantly posted at the Customs, to the effect that you have been 
instructed by the Inspector General to state that every Chinaman, 
whose goods are seized, ought to appear personally, or, by dropping 
a petition into a box to be placed at the Gate (by which the squeezes 
of underlings will be prevented), obtain a hearing, and have his case 
enquired into fully by the Commissioner. Great care should 
always be taken to let Chinese see, that they are not treated in 
an off-hand, inconsiderate, domineering, or arbitrary manner; 
explanations ought to be listened to, extenuating circumstances 
allowed for, and full opportunity given for defence. 
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9. ~As regards Foreigners belonging to non-treaty powers, 
their case may be arranged through whatever Treaty Power Consul 
they elect to appeal to. 

10. — Rule VIL provides for appeal to Peking in those cases in 
which the payment of duty is disputed. The merchant is to lodge 
a Bond for the amount, and the duty is to remain uncollected until 
the decision of the Peking Authorities is made known. The Super- 
intendent and Consul are to report the case in appeal to their 
superiors, and the Commissioner is, in like manner, to make a report 
to this Office. 

11. — Rule VIII. is intended to provide for those cases in 
which, in making out bonds, the Customs’ Authorities may con- 
sider the merchant is putting too low a value on the property to 
be released under bond. The rule allows the merchant to give his 
own valuation but with a proviso, viz: that the Customs may take 
over the property at the value specified by the merchant. Such a 
rule could not fail to check undervaluation. It is, however, thought 
that law will not admit of its enforcement absolutely and in all cases, 
and in the meantime, I have to instruct you not to act on it until you 
shall have again heard from me on the subject. 

12. — The rules now issued and above commented on are neither 
perfect nor symmetrical; they will serve, however, to commence a 
kind of action which cannot fail to be acceptable to the public, and 
beneficial to the Customs’ Service. Hitherto, it has been constantly 
objected to us, that we have had a personal interest in fines and 
confiscation, — ^that our action has been capricious, arbitrary, 
domineering, and afraid of facing the light, — and supposed offenders 
have had no opportunity given to them to say a word in their defence, 
and the full weight of the odium that attaches to fine and confiscation 
has fallen on our shoulders. Henceforth, however, a fair trial will 
be given to all who seek it, — publicity will be given to every proceed- 
ing — no one wdll be condemned or punished save by the consent of 
his own authorities, — ^the charges against Customs’ action will 
disappear, — ^and the odium attending punishment will not fall on us. 

13. — Where provision is thus made for public trial, there can 
be no longer objection to the appropriation of part of the proceeds of 
confiscation or fine; and I, therefore, now sanction the payment to 
the seizing officer of One-tenth of the amount realised, provided he 
belong to the Out-door Staff; neither Commissioner nor Clerk has 
shared in the proceeds of confiscations or fines during the last eight 
years, and neither one nor other will be authorised to receive any 
pecuniary benefit from such sources. 
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14. — At the end of each quarterly report on trade, a precis of 
the cases of fines and confiscations for the quarter is to be appended 
for publication in the Customs^ Gazette. The precis is to give date, 
name, vessel, offence, name of seizing officer, goods, sentence, sum 
realised, and sum paid to seizing officer. 

15. — In conclusion, I have merely to say that I rely on your 
good sense to endeavour to work harmoniously with Consular 
officials; by being fair and open, and not unnecessarily harsh, you 
will best promote the interests of both the mercantile public and the 
Customs* Service.'^ 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


* These Joint Investigation Rules remained in force till shortly after the 
restoration of tariff autonomy in 1929, when the position was taken by the Customs 
that these Rules should be regarded as in the discard, and that any diplomatic issue 
thereby raised should be left to the Governments concerned. In reply to an inquiry 
from the U.S.A. Legation in July 1932 the Government ruled that the Joint Investigation 
Rules of 1868 are no longer in force (inde Circular No. 4468). The place of the 
joint court provided for by these discarded rules has now been taken by the Penalty 
Board of Inquiry and Appeal, established by the Government in November 1934 
{vide Circular ^o. 4998), to which, in Customs cases of penalties imposed, any 
applicant, if dissatisfied with the Inspector Generafs decision, has the right to appeal. 
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RULES FOR JOINT-INVESTIGATION IN CASES OF 
CONFISCATION AND FINE BY THE CUSTOM 
HOUSE AUTHORITIES, ETC. 


RULE 1. 
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It shall be the Rule for all business connected 
Custom House business the Custom House Department to be in the 
the^ComrSsSmer.^ first instance transacted between the Commissioner 
of Customs and the Consul, personally or by 
letter; and procedure in deciding cases shall be taken in accordance 
with the following Regulations. 


RULE II. 
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Whenever a ship or goods belonging to a foreign 
made” Merchant is seized in a port in China by the 

sioner will inform those Custom House Officers, the seizure shall be re- 
ported without delay to the Kien-tuh, or Chinese 
in person, or, through Superintendent of Customs. If he considers the 
* seizure justifiable, he will depute the Shwui-wu- 
sze, or foreign Commissioner of Customs, to give 
notice to the party to whom the ship or goods are declared to belong, 
that they have been seized because such or such an irregularity has 
been committed, and that they \rill be confiscated, unless, before 
noon on a certain day, being the sixth day from the delivery of the 
notice, the Custom House Authorities receive from the Consul an 
official application to have the case fully investigated. 


The Merchant to whom the ship or goods belong, if prepared 
to maintain that the alleged irregularity has not been committed, is 
free to appeal, within the limited time, directly to the Commissioner, 
who is to inform the Superintendent. If satisfied with his explana- 
tions, the Superintendent will direct the release of the ship or goods; 
otherwise, if the Merchant elect not to appeal to the Customs, or if, 
after receiving his explanations, the Superintendent still decline to 
release the ship or goods, he may appeal to his Consul, who will 
inform the Superintendent of the particulars of this appeal, and 
request him to name a day for them both to investigate and try 
the case publicly. 


RULE III. 
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The Superintendent, on receipt of the ConsuFs 
iitbl SrSerin- communication, will name a day for meeting at 
tendent will hold a the Custom House; and the Consul will direct 
Merchant to appear with his witnesses there 
for the investigation on the day named, and will himself on that day 
and settlement of the to the Custom House. The Super- 

intendent will invite the Consul to take his seat 
with him on the bench; the Commissioner of Customs will also be 
seated to assist the Superintendent. 


Proceedings will be opened by the Superintendent, who will 
call on the Customs’ Employes who seized the ship or goods to state 
the circumstances which occasioned the seizure, and will question 
them as to their evidence. Whatever the Merchant may have to 
advance in contradiction of their evidence he will state to the Consul, 
who will cross-examine them for him. Such will be the proceedings 
in the interest of truth and equity. The Consul and Superintendent 
may, if they see fit, appoint deputies to meet at the Custom House 
in their stead, in which case the order of proceeding will be the 
same as if they were present in person. 


RULE IV. 
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Notes will be taken of the statements of all parties 
SerintendeSerto examined, a copy of which will be signed and 
confiscate, the Merchant sealed by the Consul and Superintendent. The 

wSn^1be ConsS^S^- ^0°"^ cleared, and the Superin- 

sents from the Superin- tendent will inform the Consul of the course he 

b“*’re7e™d to“he proposes to pursue. If he proposes to confiscate 
Superior Authorities at the vesscl or goods, and the Consul dissents, the 
Merchant may appeal; and the Consul, having 
given notice of the appeal to the Superintendent, 
they will forward certified copies of the above notes to Peking, — the 
former to his Minister, and the latter to the Foreign Office for their 
decision. 


If the Consul agrees with the Superintendent that the ship or 
goods ought to be confiscated, the Merchant will not have the right 
of appeal; and in no case will the release of ship or goods entitle 
him to claim indemnity for their seizure, whether they be released 
after the investigation at the Custom House, or after the appeal to 
the High Authorities of both nations at Peking. 


RULE V. 
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The case having been referred to superior 
propel authority, the Merchant interested shall be at 
may be released under liberty to give a Bond, binding himself to pay 
re^es ”exKute*”a the full Value of the ship or goods attached, should 
Bond, he c^ot claim the ul timat e decision be against him; which 
any indemnity. Bond, being sealed with the Consular seal, and 

deposited at the Custom House, the Superintendent will restore to 
the Merchant the ship or goods attached; and when the Superior 
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Authorities shall have decided whether so much money is to be paid 
or the whole of the property seized be confiscated, the Merchant will 
be called on to pay accordingly. If he decline to give the necessary 
security, the ship or merchandize attached will be detained. But 
whether the decision of the Superior Authorities be favorable or not, 
the Appellant wall not be allowed to claim indemnity. 


RULE VI. 
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When the act of which a Merchant at any port 
When the irregula- is accuscd is not One involving the confiscation 

but is One which, by Treaty 
missioner will enter a or Regulation, is punishable by Fine, the Com- 
S id the Co^rTsii fnissioner will report the case to the Super- 
will hold a Court, intendent, and at the same time cause a plaint to 
b' in the Consular Court. The Conaul 

gation and settlement will fix the day of the trial, and inform the 
the cLiL^ioneidS Commissioner that he may then appear with the 
sents from the Consul’s evidence and the witnesses in the case. And the 
refeied^oSsSrior Commissioner, either personally or by deputy. 
Authorities at Peking, shall take his seat on the bench, and conduct the 
case on behalf of the prosecution. 

When the Treaty or Regulations affix a specific fine for the 
offence, the Consul shall on conviction give judgment for that 
amount, the power of mitigating the sentence resting with the 
Superintendent and Commissioner. If the Defendant is acquitted, 
and the Commissioner does not demur to the decision, the ship or 
goods, if any be under seizure, shall at once be released, and the 
circumstances of the case be communicated to the Superintendent. 
The Merchant shall not be put to any expense by delay, but he shall 
have no claim for compensation on account of hindrance in his 
business, for loss of interest, or for demurrage. If a difference of 
opinion exists between the Commissioner and Consul, notice to that 
effect shall be given to the Superintendent, and copies of the whole 
proceedings forwarded to Peking for the consideration of their 
respective High Authorities. Pending their decision, the owner of 
the property must file a Bond in the Consular Court to the full value 
of the proposed fine, which will be sent to the Custom House 
Authorities by the Consul, and the goods or ship will be released. 

RULE VII. 
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Disputed Duties to Custom Housc Authorities and Consul 

be temporarily uncoi- caiinot agree as to whether certain Duties are 

beTeLr!^'lnd«Bond! leviable or not, actioii must be taken as Rule V. 
pending reference to directs, and the Merchant must sign a Bond for 
the value of the Duties in question. The Consul 
will affix his seal to this document, and send it to the Custom House 
Authorities, when the Superintendent will release the goods without 
receiving the Duty; and these two functionaries will respectively 
send statements of the case to Peking, — one to his Minister, the 
other to the Foreign Office. 


If it shall be decided there that no Duty shall be levied, the 
Custom House Authorities will return the Merchant’s Bond to the 
Consul to be cancelled; but if it be decided that a certain amount of 
Duty is leviable, the Consul shall require the Merchant to pay it in 
at the Custom House. 

RULE VIII. 
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When valuations are 


If the Consul and the Custom House Authorities 


disputed, the owner’s cannot agree as to whether confiscation of a ship, 

Jh^*co'rrect‘’ln1?“bS ^ or ^oth of them together, being the 

the Custom House is property of a foreign Merchant, shall take place, 
o1 the case must be referred to Peking for the 
goods at that vaiua- decision of the Foreign Office, and the Minister 
of his nation. Pending their decision, the Mer- 
chant must, in accordance with Rule V., sign a Bond for the amount, 
to which the Consul will affix his seal, and send it for deposit at the 


Custom House. 


As difference of opinion as to the value [of ship or goods] may 
arise, the valuation of the Merchant will be decisive ; and the Custom 
House Authorities may, if they see fit, take over either at the price 
aforesaid. 

If after such purchase it be decided that the property seized 
ought to be confiscated, the Merchant must redeem his Bond by 
paying in at the Custom House the original amount of the purchase- 
money. If the decision be against confiscation, the Bond will be 
returned to the Consul for transmission to the Merchant, and the 
case then be closed. The sum paid by the Custom House Authorities 
for ship or goods being regarded as their proper price, it will not be 
in the Merchant’s power, by a tender of the purchase-money, to 
recover them. 
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CIRCULAR No. 24 of 1868 (First Series). 

False Manifests, penalty for, not to exceed Tls. 500. Arrangements 
with Prussian and American Ministers. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, I2th September, 1868. 


Sir, 

1. — Having reference to Article XIII. of the Prussian Treaty, 
in which shipmasters are directed to hand in manifests, but which 
is silent on the subject of penalties for false manifests, I have to 
inform you that the YamSn addressed a despatch to the Prussian 
Minister in January last relative to the onaission, and that a reply 
has now been received from His Excellency, stating that his Govern- 
ment has agreed to the adoption of a rule for the punishment of 
false manifests. I enclose in Chinese, German and French, true 
copies of the rule agreed to, as communicated to and accepted by 
the Yamen. 

2. — You will observe that: — 

1®. — Twenty-four hours are to be allowed for correction of 
Manifests. 

2°. — There is to be a joint-enquiry into any charge of false 
manifest (to be conducted in accordance with Rule VI. of the 
Joint-investigation Regulations). 

3°. — ^The fine is to be in proportion to the offence, but is 
not, in any case, to exceed 500 taels. 

4°. — In the event of difference of opinion, the case is to be 
referred to Peking, to be settled by the Prussian Minister, and 
the Inspector General of Customs. 

3. — I have also to call your attention to the fact that the 
acceptance of this rule by the YamSn modifies the rules contained 
in the other treaties on the same point. The other treaties prescribe 
a fine of “500 taels” for the offence of presenting a false manifest; 
the rule now notified prescribes a fine “ not exceeding 500 taels.” 
In any case of false manifest, therefore, no matter what may be the 
nationality of the ship, you will remember that the fine is to be in 
accordance with the circumstances of the case, and that it may be 
fixed at any amount under, but is never to exceed the sum of 500 
taels. 
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4. — A manifest ought to supply such a description of the cargo 
as shall enable the Customs to recognise the packages of which that 
cargo is composed. It ought therefore to be correct in respect of 
the marks and numbers of each package, and the total number of 
the packages on board; furthermore, where possible, i,e, where the 
Bills of Lading have specified the contents, the manifest ought to 
set forth the nature of the contents of each package. A shipmaster 
ought always to know how many packages the cargo consists of, 
and be able to supply the Customs with the information possessed 
by himself, and acquired from his Bills of Lading. What is wanted 
from a manifest is thus a general description of the nature of the 
cargo, and a special account of the total quantity, with such a 
correctly made out detailed list of the several packages, and the 
marks and numbers of each, as shall enable the Customs to identify 
each package. 

5. — I further enclose for your archives copy of a notice addressed 
to Consuls by order of the former U.S. Minister, His Excellency the 
Hon. Anson Burlingame, instructing them to be guided by the 37th 
Art: British Treaty, in respect of penalties for false manifests; and 
copy of a despatch from Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, confirming 
the same. 

6. — In conclusion, I have to request that you will be at pains 
to make allowance for mistakes, when an explanation that can fairly 
be accepted is tendered. I have no desire to have the Confiscation 
Fund swollen with monies accruing from fines and confiscations, 
and would prefer to see such capital circulating healthily. Where 
the offence is clearly deserving of punishment, let it be punished; 
but take care to let the penalty be in proportion to the ojflFence. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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ENCLOSURES. {Copies.) 

Peking, den 2ten September, 1868. 

Nachdem der Unterzeichnete der Regierung Seiner Majestat 
des Konigs von Preussen Kenntniss der Note gegeben welche Seine 
Kaiserliche Hoheit der Prinz Rung and Ihre Excellenzien die mit der 
Verwaltung der Auswartigen Angelegenheiten beauftragten Minister 
in Betreff des Artikels 13 des zwischen den Staaten des Zollvereins, 
den Grossherzogthiimern Mecklenburg-Strelitz und Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, sowie den Hanse Stadten Liibeck, Bremen und Hamburg 
einerseits und China anderseits am 2ten September, 1861, abgeschloss- 
enen Vertrages an ihn gerichtet und in der Sie auf die Nothwendigkeit 
hingewiesen haben, diejenigen SchifFs-Capitane, welche falsche 
Manifeste einreichen, mit einer Geldstrafe zu belegen, wie dies die 
von andern Nationen mit China abgeschlossenen Vertrage bestim- 
men, hat derselbe Befehl erhalten, zu erklaren, dass der Norddeutsche 
Bund und diejenigen Staaten des Zollvereins, welche nicht zu 
demselben gehoren, im Prinzip Ihre Zustimmung zu dem Vorschlage 
der Chinesischen Regierung geben und damit einverstanden sind, 
dass die Schiffs-Capitane, welche falsche Angaben iiber die Qualitat 
und Quantitat der Waaren machen einer Geldstrafe verfallen, mit 
dem ausdriicklichen Vorbehalte, dass die Geldstrafe in jedem 
einzelnen Falle nach der Wichtigkeit der Contravention bemessen 
werde und jedenfalls nicht die Summe von Taels 500 iibersteige. 
Dabei ist wohlverstanden, dass keine Strafe eintritt, wenn der 
stattgehabte Irrthum binnen 24 Stunden berichtigt wird. 

Was das in Beziehung auf die falschen Manifeste zu beobachtende 
Verfahren betrifft, so ist die Geldstrafe erst dann als rechtskraftig 
anzusehen, wenn das Urtheil von einer gemischten Commission 
gefallt ist, bestehend aus einem Delegirten des Chinae sischen 
ZoUhauses und einem Delegirten der Deutschen Consular Behorde 
des Hafens, in welchem das Vergehen stattgefunden hat. Sollten 
diese Delegirten sich nicht einigen kSnnen, so ist der Fall zur 
Kenntniss des General Zolldirectors zu Peking und des Gesandten 
des Norddeutschen Bundes zu bringen, welche dann gemeinschaft- 
lich die Entscheidung herbeifiihren. 

Der Ausserordentliche Gesandte und Bevollmachtigte Minister 
des Norddeutschen Bundes. 


(gezt.,) REHFUES. 


[L.S.] 
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Pekin, le 2 Septembre, 1868. 

Le soussigne ayant rendu compte au Gouvernement de sa 
Majeste le Roi de Pnisse de la communication que Son Altesse 
Imperiale le Prince Rung et Leurs Excellences les Ministres charges 
des affaires Etrangeres lui ont faite relativement a Particle 13 du 
traite conclu entre les Etats du Zollverein, les Grands duches de 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz et de Mecklenburg- Schwerin, et les villes 
libres et anseatiques de Lubec, Breme, et Hamburg d’une part et 
la Chine de Pautre part le 2 Septembre 1861, et a la necessite de 
frapper d’une amende les Capitaines Marchands qui presentent des 
faux manifestes, ainsi que cela est stipule dans les traites conclus 
par d’autres nations avec la Chine, a re^u ordre de declarer que la 
confederation de PAllemagne du Nord et les Etats du Zollverein qui 
no font pas partie de cette confederation consentent en principe a la 
proposition du Gouvernement Chinois, et veulent bien admettre une 
amende toutes les fois qu’un Capitaine marchand aura fait une 
fausse declaration sur la qualite ou la quantite des marchandises, 
sous la condition cependant que cette amende sera calculee d’apres 
Pimportance de chaque contravention et ne pourra exceder la somme 
de 500 Taels. II est egalement sousentendu qu’il n’y aura pas lieu 
de poursuivre du chef de faux manifeste dans les cas ou Perreur aura 
ete corrigee dans les 24 heures qui ont suivi la fausse declaration. 

Quant a la procedure a suivre dans les cas de fausse declaration, 
il est convenu que Pamende ne pourra etre repute valable qu’apres 
jugement rendu par un Commission mixte, composee d’un delegue 
de la Douane Chinoise et d’un delegue de Pautorite Consulaire 
Allemande du port ou la contravention a eu lieu. Dans les cas ou 
ces delegues ne tomberaient pas d'accord, le jugement serait remis a 
ITnspecteur General des Douanes Maritimes a Pekin et au Ministre 
de la Confederation de PAllemagne du Nord qui decideront de 
commun accord. 

L’Envoye Extraordinaire et Ministre Plenipotentiaire de la 
Confederation de PAllemagne du Nord. 


(signe) REHFUES. 


Trm Copies, 

(signed) Aug. Wieters, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 
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NOTICE TO THE CONSULS IN CHINA. 

Legation of the United States, 
Peking, 22d October, 1863. 

Sir, 

The United States’ Minister having been in consultation with 
His Imperial Majesty’s Ministers respecting the penalty to be levied 
under the Treaty of Tientsin, for presenting false manifests of cargo, 
it has been agreed between them, that, pending a reference to 
Washington, the fourteenth article of the said treaty shall be defined 
in this respect and for this offence by the last sentence of article 
thirty-seven of the British Treaty, and the legal penalty on conviction 
shall be a fine of Tls. 500. 

I am directed to make known this modification of article fourteen 
of the American Treaty, for your guidance and for the information 
of American citizens. 

By order, 

(signed) S. WELLS WILLIAMS. 


No. 53. 

Department of State, 
Washington, 29th February, 1864. 

Sir, 

Your despatch of the 5th November last. No. 54, has been 
received and is approved. 

As no objections exist to the modification of the 14th article of 
the Treaty of the 18th June, 1858, proposed by Prince Kung in his 
note to you of the 15th October last, and agreed to by you in 
your reply of the 21st of the same month, and as it in fact evinces 
a friendly and liberal disposition towards the United States, the 
President has authorised you, in the enclosed full power, to conclude 
and sign an instrument of agreement for the purpose of effecting 
such modification. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(signed) WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Anson Burlingame, Esquire, 
etc., etc., etc., 

True Copies. 

(signed) Aug. Wieters, 

Acting Chief Secretary. 
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CIRCULAR No. 30 of 1868 (First Series). 

Pilotage Regulations (Amended), enclosing copy of, with 
explanations and instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 

Peking, 27 th October, 1868. 

Sir, 

1. — Having reference to my Circulars Nos. 3 of 1867 and 22 of 
1868, concerning Pilotage Matters, I am now instructed by the 
Yamen to inform you, that the Regulations promulgated last year 
have been revised and amended, and to forward for your future 
guidance the set of rules which it has been agreed to adopt on trial 
for the coming year. Printed copies of the amended regulations in 
Chinese, French and English will be forwarded to you by the 
Shanghai Office. 

2. — The most important of the changes now made is that the 
article rendering pilotage compulsory has been rescinded, and, in 
that connection, you will observe that the disappearance of the 
obligatory clause has at once freed the Customs from serious 
responsibilities, and made it unnecessary to enact many bye-laws 
or local rules. Simplified by the repeal of that article, Pilotage 
affairs have been, besides, placed on a more natural footing by the 
removal of certain clauses tending to place in the Harbour Masters’ 
hands sundry powers which, with the existing exterritoriality 
treaties, belong properly to non-Chinese Authorities. The result 
of such simplification will probably be that Insurance Offices will of 
themselves, and without outcry, do what the public were displeased 
to see the Customs attempt, viz.: — make pilotage compulsory, and 
that non-Chinese officials, on finding there is no desire to strip them 
of their rightful powers, will be only too glad to leave to the Harbour 
Masters as much of the work necessitated by pilotage as the Harbour 
Masters are really fitted to perform. 

3. — The point from which the improved regulations start is Art. i. 
that the enactment of local rules shall be left to the persons most 
concerned, the Harbour Masters, Consuls and Chambers of 
Commerce at the ports that require them, and they then provide 

that a Board of Examination shall be constituted, in consultation, in Art. 2. 
the manner best fitted to be adopted at each place. They re-state Art. 3. 
the fact that the subjects of Treaty Powers, as well as Chinese, may 
become candidates for Pilots’ Licenses, and arrange for the manner 
in which examinations are to be conducted and vacancies filled up. Art. 4. 
They recognise the sovereignty of China in the pilotage question, by Art. s. 
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enacting that all licenses shall be issued by a Chinese official, the 
Commissioner of Customs, in the name and on behalf of the Chinese 
Art. 6, Government. They make provision for apprentice-pilots, and 
Art. 7. provide for the punishment of persons who pilot without licenses, 
of pilots who misconduct themselves, and of commanding officers 
Art. 8. who employ unlicensed persons as pilots. Pilot Boats are continued 
on the same footing as before, and the use of the pilot-flag is 
Art. 9. regulated. A rule is added relative to flags to be hoisted by vessels 
approaching anchorages which will much aid Harbour Masters in 
assigning berths, and ought to prove useful to the communities 
generally as indicating at once the quarter from which vessels arrive. 
Art. 10. Lastly, some rules have been added to enable the Harbour Master 
to preserve order more easily in the anchorage. These amended 
regulations, you will see, are provisional and open to revision. 

4, — The aim and scope of the amended rules, as a whole, is to 
provide a means by which none but duly qualified persons shall be 
permitted to exercise the calling of a pilot, — ^to place such authority 
over pilots in the hands of the Harbour Master as shall enable him 
to aid in maintaining, in the interests of the public, the efficiency of 
a set of men, whose numbers are fixed and limited in their own 
interests, — to continue to all non-Chinese officials freedom to exer- 
cise their own rights under conditions of exterritoriality, — and to 
leave it to those most interested at each port, the Chinese and non- 
Chinese officials and the Chambers that represent the mercantile 
communities, to proceed in consultation, in drawing up such local 
rules or bye-laws as local circumstances may call for, in order to 
the better carrying out of the intentions and spirit of the General 
Regulations, and thereby establish an efficient pilotage system in 
Chinese waters. 

5. — In these General Regulations (mde Arts. 1 and 10) there 
are left blanks to be filled up at each port, viz. : under the 1st Art, 
it remains to define — 1°, the number of pilots; 2®, the pilotage 
charges within the limits, z.e. inwards to the /omr or outer limit of 
the inner anchorage for shipment and discharge of cargo^ and outwards 
from the same limit to sea; and 3®, the pilotage ground; and, under 
the 10th Art., Harbour Pilotage charges are to be fixed and provided 
for. On these points, the Harbour Masters are to consult with 
Consuls and Chambers of Commerce, and, a common understanding 
having been arrived at, the result can be filled in, made public, and 
acted on locally; it is at the same time to be reported for the 
information of this office. As regards Harbour Pilotage, it will be 
well, when reporting the charges agreed to, to supply an estimate of 
the amount likely to be received annually from such source, in order 
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that the question of providing official harbour pilots paid by our 
offices may be duly considered and arranged. 

6. — ^You will observe that the pilots and pilot-boats are to pay 
annual fees for renewal of licenses, amounting to ten and twenty 
taels respectively; the proposal to collect a per-centage charge on 
pilots’ earnings, and establish a pilotage fund, referred to in the 
draft-bye-laws of last year, is withdrawn; the amounts paid for 
renewals of licenses are to be expended by the Harbour Master in 
paying fees to examiners, and providing licenses, etc., and are to be 
accounted for annually on the 30th June, through the Marine 
Commissioner. 

7. — The Harbour Masters continue to exercise control over 
pilots, and are authorised to suspend from duty or withdraw licenses; 
in either event, however, the suspended or dismissed have the right 
to lay their case before their Consul within three days, but I presume 
that the Consuls will not other than uphold the Harbour Master’s 
action, and, on such occasions, it would perhaps be well for the 
Harbour Master to be the first to acquaint the Consul with his act 
and the reasons for it, and request the Consular support in the 
interests of discipline and efficiency. 

8. — Whatever bye-laws may be called for by local or special 
circumstances, are to be drawn up in consultation as provided for 
in Art. I., and, when agreed on, are to be appended to the General 
Regulations, following Art. X., and reported to this office. The 
fewer such bye-laws, the better; all unnecessary matter should be 
carefully kept out of them. 

9. — Pilotage charges within the limits of the Pilotage Ground 
are to be collected by the pilots themselves, and not by the Harbour 
Masters. If, however, the pilots so desire, — as is now the case at 
Foochow and Niuchuang, — ^pilotage charges may continue to be 
collected for them by the Harbour Master, but pilots must then 
submit to a deduction not exceeding five per cent, to provide for 
office requirements and expenses incurred in collection, distribution, 
and keeping accounts. On this point, the Commissioners will 
ascertain the wishes of the Pilot body at the various ports, and act 
accordingly: The Harbour Master is not to collect the charges unless 
the pilots wish him to do so, but, if he is asked to collect such charges, 
the pilots must provide funds to pay for the extra expenditure 
incurred in the performance of such work, in return for the 
accommodation thereby afforded. Harbour Pilotage fees are to be 
paid to the Harbour Master, with whom it will rest to propose for 
the sanction of this office the arrangements considered necessary in 
respect of Harbour Pilotage, and officially paid pilots. 

9 
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10. — Each Commissioner, when acknowledging the receipt of 
this Circular, will please to report: — 

1°. — ^The number of pilots to be licensed; 

2°. — The limits of the pilotage ground ; 

3°. — The pilotage charges outside the business anchorages; 

4°. — The charges and arrangements proposed for Harbour 
Pilotage; 

5°. — The additional local rules adopted; and, 

6°. — The arrangements agreed to, relative to the collection 
of pilotage charges. 


I am, etc.. 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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ENCLOSURE. 
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CHINESE PILOTAGE SERVICE: GENERAL 
REGULATIONS. 

SERVICE DU PILOTAGE EN CHINE; 
REGLEMENTS GENERAUX. 
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General Regulation I. 

Bye-Laws and Local Rules. 

1. — Bye-Laws and Rules necessary for the better ordering of 
Pilotage matters at the Ports, are to be drawn up by the Harbour 
Masters in consultation with the Consuls and Chambers of 
Commerce, with whom also it rests, in the same way, to fix the 
number of Pilots and Tariff of charges, and define the limits of the 
Pilotage ground. 

2. — The number of Pilots for the port of shall be 

3. — The Pilotage ground for the port of shall be defined 

as follows, viz. : — 

4. — The Pilotage charges shall be as follows, viz: — 

Steamers or Sailing Sailing vessels, 

vessels in tow, per foot, 

per foot. 
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Reglement I. 

Riglements particuliers et locaux: par qui Us doivent Stre Stahlis. 

1. — Le Capitaine du Port sera charge de faire, d’accord avec les 
Consuls et sur I’avis des Chambres de Commerce, les R^glements 
locaux qui lui paraitront n^cessaires pour assurer le service regulier 
du pilotage et pour fixer le nombre des Pilotes, les limites du Pilotage 


et le tarif des droits de pilotage. 

2. — Le nombre des Pilotes pour le Port de est fixe ii 

3. — Les limites du Pilotage pour le Port de sont d^ter^ 

minxes comme il suit: — 


4. — Les droits de Pilotage dans les limites reglementaires du 
Pilotage du Port de seront les suivants : — 

Bateaux d vapeur ou Navires d voile Navires d voile 

remorquSs; par pied. par pied. 
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General Regulation II. 

Pilots: — individuals eligible. 

The subjects, citizens or proteges of Treaty Powers, shall, 
equally with Natives of China, and without distinction of nationality, 
be eligible for appointment when vacancies occur, by the Board 
of Appointment, subject to the General Regulations now issued, 
and the Bye-Laws to be under them enforced at the several ports 
respectively. 
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Reglement 1 1. 

Pilotes: des personnes qui peuvent le devenir. 

Tout etranger, de meme que tout Chinois, sans distinction de 
nationalite, pourra, en cas de vacances, etre nomme Pilote par le 
“ Comite d’examen,” en se conformant aux presents Reglements 
Generaux et aux Reglements speciaux qui seront publics en con- 
sequence, dans chacun des ports ouverts. 
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General Regulation III. 

Board of Appointment: how to be constructed. 

The Board of Appointment shall consist of the Harbour Master, 
as President, the (or a) Senior Pilot, and two persons whose names 
shall be drawn by lot, by the Harbour Master, from a list prepared 
and published by the Harbour Master in consultation with the 
Consuls and Chambers of Commerce. 

Reglement III. 

Comite d'examen: comment il sera compose, 

Le “Comite d’examen” se composera du Capitaine du Port, 
President, du plus ancien Pilote de la localite et de deux examinateurs 
tires au sort, sur une liste dressee et publiee par le Capitaine du 
Port, d’accord avec les Consuls sur Tavis des Chambres de Com- 
merce. 
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General Regulation IV. 

Vacancies: how to be filled up, 

1. — ^Whenever there may be a vacancy among the Pilots, it shall 
be duly notified in the Local prints; and Eight days afterwards, the 
Board of Appointment shall proceed to fill it up by a competitive 
Examination. 

2. — The Board may refuse to admit to the Examination any one 
who, having once been a Licensed Pilot, has had his License with- 
drawn, and also any candidate who is unable to produce Consular 
certificates as to character, etc. 

3. — The Examination shall be public and gratuitous, and the 
vacancies shall be given to the most competent among the candidates, 
without distinction of nationality: provided always the competency 
of the first on the list be not relative but absolute. 

4. — The Consul concerned may in person, or by deputy, be 
present and take part in the Examination of Candidates. 
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5. — The majority of the votes of the members of the Board 
shall decide the admission of Candidates for Pilot Licenses, — each 
member having one vote in the ballot; but in the absence of the 
Consul concerned, the Harbour Master shall have a casting vote. 


Reglement IV. 

Vacances: comment elles seront r empties: conditions du concours. 

1. — Toutes les fois qu41 se presentera une vacance dans les 
emplois des Pilotes, elle sera annoncee dans les journaux, et, huit 
jours apres, le “Comite d’examen” se reunira pour examiner les 
candidats qui se presenteront. 

2. — Le “Comite d’examen” ne pourra refuser d’admettre a 
Texamen que les Pilotes destitues, ou les candidats qui ne pre- 
senteraient pas un certificat de bonne vie et moeurs delivre par la 
chancellerie du Consular dans lequel ils sont immatricules. 

3. — L’examen sera public et gratuit. Les places vacantes 
seront donnees aux concurrants suivant Tordre de leur merite, sans 
aucune distinction de nationalite, pourvu, toujours, que la capacite 
des premiers sur la liste soit absolue et non pas relative. 

4. — Le Consul de la nation a laquelle appartiendra le candidat 
aura la faculte d’assister a Texamen, s’il le desire, soit en personne, 
soit par un officier du Consular delegue par lui. 

5. — L’admission des candidats au titre de Pilote sera decidee 
par la majorite des membres du comite, chaque membre ayant une 
voix au scrutin. En Tabsence du Consul, ou quand le comite se 
composera de quatre personnes seulement, le Capitaine du Port aura 
deux voix au scrutin. 
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General Regulation V. 

Pilot's License: by whom to be issued, 

1. — Pilots’ Licenses shall be issued by the Commissioner of 
Customs in the name and on behalf of the Chinese Government. 
Licenses issued to Pilots not being Natives of China shall subse- 
quently be vis^d and registered at the Consulate concerned. 

2. — On the first of July each year, every Pilot shall pay the sum 
of Ten Haikuan Taels for the renewal of his License. 

3. — ^Every Licensed Pilot shall be given a printed copy of the 
General Regulations and Local Rules, and shall produce the Same, 
as well as his License, when required. 


Reglement V. 

Brevets de Pilote: par qui Us seront dilivris. 

Les Brevets de Pilote seront delivres au nom du Gouverne- 
ment Chinois par le Commissaire des Douanes. Les brevets des 
Pilotes etrangers seront vises et enregistres a la chancellerie du 
Consulat oix le porteur est immatricul6. 

premier Juillet de chaque annee, tout Pilote aura a payer 
la somme de Dix Taels pour le renouvellement de son brevet. 

Chaque Pilote brevete recevra un exemplaire imp rime des 
Reglements G^neraux et des Reglements Locaux, et devra les pre- 
senter, de meme que son Brevet, toutes les fois qu’il en sera requis. 
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General Regulation VI. 

Apprentice Pilots: how to be taken, 

1. — It shall be allowable for each Licensed Pilot to take an 
Apprentice, for whom he shall be responsible. On the application 
of Pilots, the Harbour Master will supply Apprentices with special 
certificates. 

2. — ^When the circumstances of the Port appear to demand it, 
the Harbour Master may authorise Apprentices to act temporarily 
and within certain limits as Pilots, provided they have received 
certificates of competency from the Board of Appointment. 

Reglement VI. 

Apprentis Pilotes: Comment Us seront admis. 

1. — Chaque Pilote pourra entretenir auprte de lui, pour 
apprendre le metier, un apprenti pilote qui sera muni d’un brevet 
special delivre par le Capitaine du Port, sur la demande et sous la 
responsabilite du patron. 

2. — II sera permis au Capitaine du Port, lorsque les circonstances 
paraitront Texiger, d’autoriser les apprentis-Pilotes a faire, tem- 
porairement et dans de certaines limites,^ fonction de Pilote, mais k 
condition qu’ils aient re9u un certificat de capacite du Coniite 
d’examen. 
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General Regulation VIL 

Licensed Pilots: to whom subordinated: unlicensed Piloting , etc. 

1.— Licensed Pilots may carry on their business either singly or 
in companies. They must pay due respect to the wishes and 
instructions of the Harbour Master under whose orders and control 
they are placed, and who is invested with power to suspend or 
dismiss, subject to an appeal to the Consul concerned. When the 
Pilot is a foreigner the appeal to be lodged within three days. 

2* If guilty of any misconduct for which Consular punishment 
has been inflicted, or if proved to have committed any offence against 
Revenue Laws, the individual concerned may be suspended or 
dismissed by the Harbour Master, subject to an appeal to his Consul. 
If a foreigner, the appeal to be lodged within three days. 
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3. — Any one piloting without a License, or making use of 
another’s License, shall be subject to prosecution, before his own 
authorities, who will deal with the offender in accordance with the 
Laws of his country. Any Pilot lending his License to another will 
be proceeded against and dealt with in the same way, in addition to 
forfeiting his License. 

4. — Any commanding officer employing an unlicensed person 
to pilot his vessel will be liable to be fined in the sum of One 
Hundred Taels by the authorities to whose jurisdiction he is 
amenable. 


Reglement VII. 

Pilotes Brevet es: de qui Us sont subordonnes : Pilotage sans Brevet: 

punitions. 

1. — Les Pilotes munis de brevets sont libres d’exercer leur 
metier, seuls, ou de se former en compagnie. Mais ils doivent 
obeissance au Capitaine du Port, sous I’autorite duquel ils sont 
places, et qui a le droit de leur infiiger la peine de la suspension 
temporaire, et meme du retrait de leur brevet, sauf appel au Consul 
dans le delai maximum de trois jours pour les pilotes de nationalite 
etrangere. 

2. — Chaque Pilote qui s’est rendu coupable de mauvaise conduite 
pour laquelle le Consul aurait ete oblige de prononcer une condam- 
nation, ou qui a commis une infraction aux lois sur la contrebande, 
sera passible de la suspension ou du retrait du Brevet suivant que les 
circonstances I’exigeront, sauf appel au Consul dans le delai de trois 
jours pour les Pilotes de nationalite etrangere. 

3. — Tout individu qui pilotera un navire sans avoir brevet de 
Pilote, ou qui se servirait jfrauduleusement du brevet d’un autre 
Pilote, sera traduit devant le tribunal dont il releve, et, puni suivant 
les lois de son pays: sera pareillement poursuivi et puni le Pilote qui 
aura prete son brevet, lequel lui sera de plus retire. 

4. — Chaque capitaine de navire qui se servirait d’un Pilote sans 
brevet sera passible d’etre puni par son Consul d’une amende de 
cent Taels. 
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General Regulation VIII. 

Pilot Boats: Regulations to be observed, 

^ -"Klot Boats shall be registered with their crews at the Harbour 
Master s ofBce, where each Boat will be given a certificate and number. 
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The words “Licensed Pilot Boat’’ shall, with the Number, be 
legibly painted at the stern and on the head of the mainsail; and a 
Flag, of which the upper horizontal half shall be yellow, and the lower 
green, shall be flown. Such registered Pilot Boats shall deposit 
their national papers with their Consul or the Customs ; they shall be 
at liberty to move freely within the limits of the port and pilotage 
ground, and shall be exempt from Tonnage Dues. On the requisition 
of the Harbour Master or his deputies, it will be obligatory on 
registered Pilot Boats to convey from place to place, within the 
limits, employes belonging to either Customs’ or Harbour Master’s 
Departments, with such stores as may be wanted for either Light- 
house or Light-ships. 

2. — ^Every licensed Pilot Boat shall pay a Fee of Twenty Taels 
for renewal of License on the first of July each year. 

3. — In case of a Pilot going off in an unregistered Boat, he will 
be authorized to carry the Pilot Boat Flag during the time he is on 
board; but no Pilot is authorized to cruise in an unregistered Boat, 
without special permission from the Harbour Master. 

4. — The owner or hirer of an unregistered Boat, making use of 
a Pilot Flag, and not having a Licensed Pilot on board, shall be 
prosecuted before the authorities to whom he is amenable, or whose 
flag or national Ensign he has the right to use. 

5. — Registered Pilot Boat is not permitted to fly the Pilot 
Flag save when there is either a Licensed Pilot or a certificated 
Apprentice on board. 


Reglement VIIL 

Bateaux Pilotes: Reglement les concernant, 

1. — Les bateaux pilotes et leurs equipages seront enregistres a 
la Direction du Port, qui leur delivrera un certificat et un numero. 
Ce numero et les mots “Licensed Pilot Boat” seront inscrits en 
grosses lettres k la poupe et en tete de la grand’ voile. Ils porteront 
un pavilion dont la partie superieure sera jaune et I’inferieure verte. 
Ils seront exempts de droits de tonnage; leurs papiers de bord seront 
deposes au Consulat dont ils relevent ou k la Douane, et ils pourront 
circuler a leur gre, sans permission prealable, dans les limites du 
“ Terrain du Pilotage.” Ils seront tenus d’obeir aux requisitions du 
Capitaine du Port ou de ses agents, pour transporter au dedans des 
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dites limites les employes des Douanes ou de la Direction du Port, 
aussi bien que les provisions, etc., qui seraient n^cessaires pour le 
service des Phares ou des Bateaux feu. 

2. — Chaque bateau Pilote patente aura a payer un droit de 
Vingt Taels au ler Juillet de chaque annee. 

3. — Dans le cas oh un Pilote partirait dans un bateau qui ne 
serait pas enregistre, il sera autorise a porter le pavilion pilote tant 
qu’il sera a bord, mais aucun Pilote n’est autorise a croiser dans un 
bateau non immatricule a moins d’avoir une permission speciale du 
Capitaine du Port. 

4. — Le proprietaire ou le locataire d’un bateau non immatricule, 
qui se servira d’un pavilion pilote et qui n’aura pas de pilote brevete 
a bord, sera poursuivi par devant les autorites dont il est justiciable, 
ou celles dont il a le droit de porter le pavilion ou les insignes 
nationaux. 

5. — ^Aucun bateau pilote patente ne pourra porter le pavilion- 
pilote a moins qu’il n’y ait a bord soit un Pilote brevete, soit un 
apprenti pilote muni d’un certificat de capacite. 
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General Regulation IX. 

Flags to be exhibited on arrivaL 

When nearing the anchorage, the Pilot shall cause to be 
exhibited : — 

A Red and White flag (No. 3) if the Vessel is from Hongkong, 
Japan, or any Chinese Port. 

A Blue and White flag (No. 2) if from any Foreign Port. 

A Yellow and Blue (No. 10) if the Vessel is in Ballast. 

A Red Swallow-tail (No. 5) if the Vessel has Gunpowder or 
other combustibles on board. 


Reglement IX. 

Pavilion d hisser en entrant, 

En s’approchant du mouillage, le Pilote devra faire hisser: 

Un Pavilion Rouge et Blanc (No. 3) si le navire vient de Hong- 
kong, du Japon ou d’un port Chinois. 

Un Pavilion Bleu et Blanc (No. 2) si le navire vient d’un port 
etranger. 

Un Pavilion Jaune et Bleu (No. 10) si le navire est sur lest. 

Un Guidon Rouge (No. 5) si le navire a, a son bord, de la poudre 
ou d’autres marchandises combustibles. 
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General Regulation X. 

Harbour Pilots: Vessels in harbour; Berthing, etc. 

!• — ^The duties of the Harbotir Pilots, where such exist, will be 
to take charge of Vessels at the Outer Limit of the Anchorage,— 
berth them in accordance with the orders received from the Harbour 
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Master’s Department, — ^take charge of Vessels shifting berths, 
going in or out of dock, or to and from a Wharf, or out of the An- 
chorage, — and to assist in and report to the Harbour Master’s Office 
all matters concerning the Shipping in Port, and the conservancy of 
the River or Harbour. 

2. — In berthing Vessels, the Harbour Master will, as far as 
possible, meet the wishes of commanding officers and consignees; 
and the Entrance, Working, or Clearance of Vessels taking Berths 
not assigned to them, shall be stopped by the Customs until the 
Harbour Master’s orders are complied with. 

3. — Vessels are to moor in accordance with orders received from 
the Harbour Master, and are not to remove from the anchorage 
without his permission. 

4. — The Harbour Pilotage Fees payable to the Harbour Master 
are as follows: 

For Berthing a vessel or taking her out of Port 

Docking, undocking, mooring, etc 

Shifting a Vessel’s berth 

Taking a Vessel to or from a Wharf 

The above Rules and Regulations are provisional, and may be 
amended or added to according to circumstances. 


Reglement X. 

Mouillage, etc. 

1. — Les Pilotes du Port prendront charge des navires a la limite 
du Port et les mouilleront, ils dirigeront tous leurs mouvements soit 
hors du port, soit dans un bassin, soit au quai, et, reciproquement, 
les changeront de mouillage, conformement aux instructions qu’ils 
auront re9ues de la direction du Port. 

2. — Pour le mouillage des navires, le Capitaine du Port devra, 
autant qu’il sera possible, se conformer aux desirs des officiers 
commandant ou des consignataires ; I’entree ou I’expedition en 
douane des navires prenant des mouillages autres que ceux qui leur 
auront ete designes sera arretee jusqu’a ce que les instructions du 
Capitaine du Port aient ete suivies. 
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3. — II est defendu aux na vires de changer leur mouillage sans 
une permission speciale de la Direction du Port, conformement aux 
ordres de laquelle ils devront s’amarrer. 

4 — Lgg droits de Pilotage dans le port de seront les 

suivants, et seront payables a la Direction du port: 

Amener un navire a son mouillage ou le sortir du port .... 

Entrer au bassin, sortir du bassin, amarrage afFourcharge, 
etc 

Changer un navire de mouillage 

Conduire un navire a un quai ou le ramener a son 
mouillage 

Les reglements ci dessus sont provisoires et peuvent fetre modifies, 
abroges ou augmentes, suivant les circonstances. 
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CIRCULAR No. 25 of 1869 (First Series). 

Service Re-organization, regulations and explanations. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, November^ 1869. 

Sir, 

1. — Having received replies to Circular No. 13, 1869, concerning 
port requirements and service re-organization, from all the offices, 
except that at Takow (from which the Commissioner, Mr. Man, is 
absent on sick-leave), and having compared the various suggestions, 
and carefully considered the substance generally of those replies, 
I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by the publication of new 
rules for the service to make such remarks as seem most called for 
at this juncture. 

2. — In the first place, I have to thank the Commissioners 
generally for the attention they have given to the points on which 
their opinions were invited, and for the candour and freedom of 
speech with which they have expressed their views. Were my 
Cir. No. 13, 1869, to have no other effect, it will be found to have 
been useful, in one direction by inducing the seniors in the service 
to express their opinions freely, and in another by developing through 
that very expression of opinion a stronger feeling of unity and greater 
cohesion in all its ranks. 

3. — The replies, taken as a whole, place before me three sets of 
suggestions: 

V , — ^Those affecting the strength of the staff required by 
each port. 

2°. — Those which refer to such rules for the regulation of 
the service as the Inspector General is competent to deal with; 
and 

3°. — Suggestions requiring to be considered by a committee 
appointed by the service generally before being touched by the 
Inspector General himself. 

The suggestions of the first class, having reference to individual 
ports, will be treated of in correspondence with the ports concerned, 
and those of the third class will probably be placed before a committee 
for re-consideration, after I shall have had the opportunity of 
conferring personally with the Commissioners from whom they 
emanated ; suggestions of the second class, necessitating nothing more 
than a careful comparison of the opinions of the writers, tested by 
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the results of personal observation, and viewed in connection with the 
characteristic features of the service during the ten years it has existed, 
can at once be dealt with. 

4.— In 1854, when the Rebels held Shanghai, the Treaty 
Powers, England, France, and the United States, in view of certain 
difficulties which the peculiar state of affairs was originating at the 
chief treaty port, authorised a Foreign Inspectorate, in which each 
should be represented, to cooperate with the Imperialist officials in 
the management of that part of the Custom-house business which 
affected Foreign merchants. The first British Inspector Mr. Wade, 
previously Vice-Consul at Shanghai, was, after a few months, 
succeeded in the post by Mr. Lay, Interpreter in the British 
Consulate, and the Inspectorate, as then constituted, — except that, 
on the French side, Mr. Edan succeeded Mr. Smith, and on the 
American, Captain Carr was followed by Dr. Fish — continued to 
transact the Foreign business of the Shanghai Customs from 1854 
to 1858. In 1858 the Treaties of Tientsin were negotiated, and in 
the agreements subsequently signed at Shanghai, publishing a Tariff 
and the Rules appended to it, a clause was inserted to the effect that 
a uniform system should be adopted at every port, and that subjects 
of the treaty powers might respectively be selected by the Chinese 
Government to assist in the administration of the Customs’ revenue, 
etc. At that time, I was Interpreter in the British Consulate at 
Canton, and, being well known by the Governor General, Lao 
tsting-kiiang, and the Hoppo, HSng-chi, it was proposed by them 
to me, that I should establish such an office at Canton as was presided 
over by Mr. Lay at Shanghai; I declined however to do so, but 
telling Their Excellencies that doubtless Mr. Lay himself, if invited, 
would willingly visit Canton for that purpose, I furnished Mr. Lay 
with a lengthy memorandum on the state of affairs at Canton, and 
eventually left the Consular service at the end of June 1859, to fill 
the post of Deputy Commissioner at Canton. The local inspectorate 
at Shanghai had in the meantime changed its character; the French 
and American Inspectors had been paid off, and Mr. Lay, appointed 
Inspector General by Ho kwei-tsing, the Imperial Commissioner 
for Foreign affairs (there was then no Foreign Board), had placed 
the late Mr. Davies, as Commissioner, in charge of the Shanghai 
Establishment. In October 1859, all preliminaries having been 
arranged, Mr. Glover was placed in charge at Canton as Commis- 
sioner, and in January 1860 the Swatow office was opened with 
Mr. Ward in charge. In 1860, Mr. Davies went to England on 
sick-leave, and the late Mr. Fitz-Roy took charge at Shanghai. 
Early in 1861, Mr. Lay was re-appointed Inspector General by the 
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newly constituted Foreign Board, and in April of that year he went 
to England on leave: — at this point, I ought to explain, that Mr. Lay 
had not as yet visited Peking, and that the only member of the 
Foreign Board with whom he was at all acquainted was the former 
Hoppo of Canton, Heng-chi; his departure for Europe at that 
moment was in opposition to strong remonstrances made by myself 
and others in what we conceived to be his own and the interests of 
the infant service. On Mr. Lay’s departure, the duties of Inspector 
General were performed by Mr. Fitz-Roy and myself conjointly; 
we held as our authority — not letters of appointment from Mr. Lay, 
but — despatches from Hsiieh Huan and Ch‘ung How, the Imperial 
Commissioner for the Southern, and the Commissioner for the 
Northern Ports, which again, the June following, were replaced by 
a formal commission from the Prince of Kung, the head of the 
Foreign Board. Mr. Lay did not return to China till May 1863, 
and, in the meantime, offices had been established during his absence 
at all the other treaty ports. After his return to China, and on the 
death of Mr. Davies, I was appointed by the Foreign Board to be 
Commissioner at Shanghai, and was charged also with the direction 
of the ports on the Yangtze, and Ningpo. In November of the 
same year, when Mr. Lay’s tenure of office ended, I became Inspector 
General by the appointment of the Foreign Board. During the 
months Mr. Lay spent in China in 1863, he was chiefly occupied 
with the affairs of the unfortunate flotilla,* and thus it has come to 
pass that the service arrangements have been mainly controlled by 
myself since the spring of 1861. Of the hundred who now belong 
to the In-door staff, there are only some twenty persons who received 
their original appointments from Mr. Lay, and, of them, while two 
were made Commissioners by Mr. Lay, it was from myself that the 
others received the most of their promotions; the other eighty 
gentlemen now in the service — with the exception of three or four, 
nominated, in the first instance, temporarily by Mr. Fitz-Roy, have 
received their first appointments and subsequent steps from myself. 
What has been written will be sufficient for my purpose, — which is 
to record in a few w^ords the history of the earlier days of the service, 
and to recall to your recollection how intimately I have been 
associated with it and its concerns from the very first, and how 


This was a flotilla of seven gunboats and one supply ship purchased in 
England, on behalf of the Chinese Government, by Mr. H. N. Lay, and intended 
to be used for the suppression of piracy and rebellion. In spite of Hart’s 
remonstrances, Lay entered into a contract with Captain Sherard Osborn, the officer 
selected to take charge of the fleet, by which the latter bound himself to take orders 
only from Lay. The Tsungli YamSn refused to recognise this contract, and in the 
end dismissed Lay. At the request of the Government Captain Osborn succeeded 
in selling three of the ships to the Egyptian Government, two to the Indian 
Government, two to Captain C. Forbes, and the supply ship in England (vide British 
Parliamentary Papers: China No. 2 (1864)). 
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closely I am personally connected with the career of almost its every 
member. 

5.— From the brief historical sketch to which the preceding 
paragraph has been devoted, I now pass on to invite your attention 
to a few explanations, which it may be well to place before you, and 
which are intended more especially for those whose promotion has 
been relatively slow,— who have seen juniors of either their own or 
some other nationality pass over their heads, — and who, for these or 
other reasons, feel disappointment or discontent. 

5^«_For reasons which may not have been apparent to all, hut 
which nevertheless have existed, and could not be ignored, a 
peculiar caution has had to be exercised in the matter of 
appointments, and, more especially, in that of promotions to the 
higher grades: selection has, therefore, been necessitated. Now, to 
have to select must always place the individual who selects in the 
position of appearing to many to choose capriciously, arbitrarily, and 
unwisely. In a new service, composed even of men of but one 
nationality, no one would advocate the adoption of a mere seniority 
principle: it is only by special appointments and judicious selections, 
that efficiency can be brought to that standard, and a service fitted 
to do that work, which its originators and framers have in view; as 
time goes on, more weight can of course be given to the claims of 
seniority, but even such claims must be set aside where efficiency is 
not absolute, or where special requirements call for special qualifica- 
tions, and extraordinary circumstances necessitate extraordinary 
action. Thus, in this service, which may be said only to date from 
the ratification of the treaties in 1860, while the service cannot be 
said to have existed long enough to free itself from those circumstances 
which necessitate special manipulation, and forbid attention to mere 
seniority; it is further to be remarked that, where individuals have 
only served longer than others by a few months or even a few years, 
any attempt to found claims for advancement on the mere merit of 
seniority would be to give undue importance to a very minor factor 
in the consideration of rights to promotion. At the outset, there 
may be said to have been no rights at all: each man’s retention of 
position depended partly on the service proving itself to be so 
efficient as to be deemed worthy of continuance by the Chinese 
Government, and partly on its being made so thoroughly cosmopolitan 
as to recommend itself to Foreign powers, and thereby prevent their 
interfering to cut short its existence; to satisfy these conditions, the 
consideration of mere seniority had to be set aside, and the Inspector 
General had to seek for superior efficiency on the one hand, and aim 
at such an admixture of nationalities, in the various grades, as should 
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prove acceptable on the other. At the same time, other things 
being equal, seniority has always had its just value accorded to it: 
that the Inspector General personally should himself have to judge 
of the equality or inequality of other qualifications, and of the greater 
or less importance of other considerations, has been simply a fact to 
be met, and is but a natural part of the work of the chief of the 
service — for, in all services, the weighing of claims, and the selection 
of individuals to fill vacant appointments, have, in the end, to be 
attended to by some one individual. It is thus that seniority, during 
the past ten years, — ^the first decade of the existence of the service, — 
has been, as a rule, a secondary consideration, while individual 
efficiency, special qualifications, and nationality have been of primary 
importance. 

7. — It has been said that an exaggerated importance is attached 
to the knowledge of the Chinese language, and that their due value 
has not been given to other qualifications. In reply, it is to be 
remarked that other qualities have never been regarded as valueless: 
on the contrary, I have seen that a man may be an excellent Chinese 
scholar, and yet be, owdng to certain disqualifications, unfit for a 
desk in a busy office; but I did, and do, think, that there is no reason 
why men should not be found who are at once able to acquire 
Chinese, and also qualified, by being able to write legibly and figure 
correctly, to do clerk’s work in an office. A man may write legibly 
and figure correctly, and yet have neither the training nor the 
qualities, which, where an exceptional aptitude for languages does 
not naturally exist, must be possessed in order to acquire Chinese: 
on the other hand, the man who is able to learn the language, is not 
likely to prove so wanting in power, as to be unable to school himself 
into the performance of a clerk’s duties. I have accordingly done 
what I could to find men who would study Chinese, and to reward 
those who study it successfully: but in doing so, I have always 
endeavoured to make sure that Chinese was not the individual’s 
only qualification, and that, while superior to his comrades in that, 
he was at all events their equal in other respects, and of unquestionable 
fitness for the post appointed to. Some advisers have been rather 
opposed to the study of Chinese by the members of the service 
generally, and have thought that Commissioners who did not, assisted 
occasionally by Interpreters who did, speak the language, would 
make things work more smoothly, and be preferable from many 
points of view. I always held, however, and continue to hold, an 
entirely different opinion; and the reasons by which I have been 
actuated in forming a Chinese-speaking service have had amongst 
them the following considerations: — ^Employes under any Govern- 
ment ought to speak the language of the country they are employed 
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in; letters have been continually received from Chinese Super- 
intendents, begging me not to send to their ports Commissioners 
who do not speak the language; the acquisition of Chinese by all 
seems calculated to ensure the continued existence of the service, 
for, in that way, the service may hope to be able to commend itself, 
as of intrinsic value, to the approval of Chinese Officials; the 
acquisition of Chinese by all frees the Inspector General from the 
invidious task of having occasionally to place juniors who can speak, 
over the heads of otherwise well qualified seniors who cannot speak, 
the language; by inducing all to study the language, there is given to 
each what is in itself capital in this country, and by the very fact of 
thus making the service, and the Chinese Government too, in- 
dependent of myself, I again hoped to increase for the service its 
chances of existence; experience had showm that, no matter what 
the rank of the individual who appears as principal, the Chinese 
authorities too readily look to the Chinese-speaking medium as 
really the person to be dealt with, and therefore the anomaly of 
employing non- Chinese-speaking Commissioners, and of yet giving 
the interpreter the command of the situation in all difficulties, 
appeared to me to be unworthy of support — however strong, 
temporarily, it might make the Inspector General ; students of 
Chinese are certain to form a truer estimate of the national character, 
and a truer appreciation of their position under, and of the work to 
be done for, the Chinese Government; and, lastly, there are the 
possibility and hope of good, internationally speaking, springing 
from the study of the Chinese language by so many able and educated 
men in Chinese employ. The prominence given to Chinese studies 
has thus not been without its reasons, but it was never meant that 
other qualifications were being absolutely ignored. 

8. — A third point requiring a few words is that several members 
of the service persist in thinking themselves unjustly treated, either 
because their pay remains for a considerable time at the same rate, 
or because, having been issued for a while at an increased, it is, after 
a time reduced to its original rate; the former complainants forget 
that I have but a fixed annual sum for the support of the service, 
and that being thereby precluded from making increases of pay ad 
libitum, I can only authorise them when vacancies occur in a higher 
class, and the latter forget, that, when appointed to act for an 
individual of a higher rank absent on leave, the higher pay, they are 
entitled to draw while thus acting, is only acting pay, and, of 
necessity, reverts to its former rate, on the return to duty of the 
person acted for. 

9. — I consider the present a fitting occasion to make the few 
remarks which precede: and I think it well to add to them yet one 
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Other. Discontent, when justifiable, is allowable: but the man who 
complains, and the man who is complained of, to understand the 
true merits of a complaint, must start from the same point — both 
as regards circumstance and time. I therefore trust that in future 
any one who may think that he is not properly appreciated, or who 
may suppose he has ought to complain of, will at once acquaint me 
with it, setting forth his case in detail and forwarding his statement 
in the usual way through his immediate chief, the Commissioner at 
the port served at; no one need fear to give offence by explaining 
himself in the way now indicated. 

10. — ^As it was in my Circular No. 8 of 1864 that the first Service 
Rules were notified, I think it well to refer to it here for a moment, 
partly to re-affirm, not so much its letter as its spirit, and partly to 
correct some few misapprehensions to which it has given rise. 

11. — It has been said that, by it, I deprived Commissioners of 
all power of initiative. To speak thus, is to misrepresent the object 
of the cautions that Circular contained. I have ever only been too 
anxious to find the chiefs at the ports willing and able to initiate, 
whether improvements in their own offices or reforms in the 
neighbourhood. The Inspectorate, it must be remembered, is not a 
political institution: its mission is rather commercial and industrial; 
but anything that any one can of himself do whether to widen the 
area of commercial interests, create industries, or even — though this 
last involves the possibility of an officious meddling with what 
had perhaps better be left alone — cause ameliorations in political 
conditions, will be recognised by no one more quickly, will be 
appreciated by no one more thoroughly, and will be supported by 
no one more warmly, than by myself. What I have been, and am, 
unwilling to do, is this: I am unwilling to accept the responsibility 
of action concealed from me or with which I have not been in due 
time and course made fully acquainted, and I object to any initiative 
which attempts to effect its ends by coercing or trying to coerce the 
local officials. Contemplated action should first of all be reported to 
me : but, to have to report it, does not imply either that it ought not 
to have been thought of, or that it will be disapproved of. 

12. — It has also been thought that I have not allowed 
Commissioners sufficient latitude in matters of office expenditure. 
The explanation is simple. Whatever strictness there has been, has 
been owing to the fact, that the Inspector General is only allowed 
a fixed annual sum for the support of the service, and that it has 
consequently been necessary, in turn, to limit the expenditure of 
each office to a fixed annual sum; the amounts allowed have been so 
arranged as to secure a credit balance at the end of the year, from 
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which the Inspector General may be able to meet expenses which 
do not appear in the accounts of any of the ports such as those 
required for the support of the Inspectorate General at Peking, for 
vessels for preventive purposes, for houses, for retiring allowances — 
for all of which money must be provided and kept in reserve. I 
have not prohibited or refused to sanction any necessary expenditure; 
but after authorising the issue of such and such amounts for salaries, 
wages, and miscellaneous expenditure, I do and must require each 
Commissioner to apply for special authority before he proceeds to 
incur liabilities, either beyond the common for ordinary wants, or 
to any extent whatever for special purposes; and in order to have 
funds to meet ordinary general requirements, as well as to fall back 
on under exceptional circumstances, the Inspector General must 
naturally continue to require that expenditure, before being incurred, 
shall be known to, noted, and authorised by himself. 

13. — It has further been objected that that Circular did not 
show the consideration that is due to seniors, when it pronounced 
all in charge of ofEces to be equal. The object of the paragraph 
thus objected to, has been misunderstood. What it did mean was 
this: that any officer in charge, is, while in charge, not only re- 
sponsible to the Inspector General, but is the only one responsible, 
for the administration of affairs at the port in question, and that no 
other officer — however much he may be senior, or more able — ^is to 
interfere with him, or give him instructions, or take action within 
the limits of his port, or treat him for the time being as having any 
other than equal responsibilities. 

14. — It has besides been complained that that Circular went far 
to lower the position of Commissioners. In this connexion, I have 
simply to remark, that a Commissioner’s position at any port will be 
very much what he makes it for himself, and that the object the 
Circular had in view, was to point out to each the line beyond which 
it might be dangerous for him to suppose his responsibilities ex- 
tended, and to prevent each from undertaking responsibilities, which 
he had not reason to believe — ^from the position he had made for him- 
self at the port — ^would be unobjected to by the Superintendent. 

15. — Having thus referred to the few points on which mis- 
apprehensions are said to exist, I shall now proceed to re-affirm, in 
brief language, the spirit of that Circular. 

16. — ^The burden of that Circular is the recommendation that 
pervades it from first to last, counselling all to be considerate and 
conciliatory . Each Commissioner is called on not to undertake 
undue responsibilities — not to trench on the duties of either Chinese 
or Foreign officials at his port — and is to cultivate friendly relations 
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with his colleague, the Chinese Superintendent, with the Consuls, 
and with the community, both native and foreign: he is to exert 
himself to make his office a model for correctness and despatch in 
the transaction of business, and for facilities and encouragement 
given to trade: his conduct generally is to be marked by liberality 
in dealing with the public, and by allowance for circumstances in 
dealing with all who get into difficulties: and, just as the Inspector 
General aims at making the service efficient, so each individual 
member of it is called on to endeavour to make it respected. That 
Circular reminds all that they are serving the Government of China; 
it tells them, too, not to forget that they are the representatives of 
a Christian civilization, and that — ^in that respect — while China’s 
paid servants, they have other duties which are concurrent with the 
work for which they are paid. 

17. — In a preceding paragraph I have made a few remarks on 
the subject of initiative; I have now to give my views in connexion 
with a point somewhat akin to that of initiative, viz., the local 
settlement of Customs’ cases. The Foreign Board would infinitely 
prefer to see questions settled, as they arise, quietly and fairly at 
the ports, rather than have them referred for solution to Peking. 
Where a Consul and Commissioner are agreed as to the course to 
be pursued, while the Superintendent persists in holding a different 
view, there is no help for it: reference is necessary. But in the 
beginning of any affair, and while it is still in his own hands, 
a Commissioner should weigh the matter well, and determine for 
himself whether it is one worth the trouble it may give, if brought to 
the Superintendent’s notice, and thereby exposed to the possibility 
of becoming, by correspondence, so expanded as to assume the 
dimensions that necessitate reference. During the past ten years 
many things have occurred to show how mischievously it acts, if a 
question is prematurely placed before a Superintendent; a formal 
record once set up cannot be brought to an end except in the 
recognised, formal way, and I have been frequently puzzled, on such 
cases coming to Peking, how to justify the action which had set such 
ponderous machinery in motion. In many instances, the differences 
which occur are of such a kind, that the merchant’s explanation 
ought to be accepted at once: others are of so trivial a nature, that 
the rebuke implied in detaining goods or calling for an explanation 
ought to suffice both for punishment and warning: others again are 
of a kind to place the merchant so evidently in the wrong, that there 
ought to be no difficulty in arranging the action to be taken in 
a friendly way with the Consul: — ^in all such cases, provided the 
merchant does not claim a court for joint-investigation, the 
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Commissioner is competent to act without reference to the Super- 
intendent, and when a merchant does demand a joint enquiry, the 
Superintendent, nine times out of ten, will be only too glad to be 
represented by the Commissioner, and the latter will continue to 
have it in his power to come to such an understanding with the 
Consul as shall provide an adequate punishment for the offence and 
obviate all necessity for appeal to Peking. Consuls are not naturally 
less reasonable or less just than other men, and, where they find the 
Commissioner desirous of arranging matters amicably, they will 
not, as a rule, object to assist in making things move smoothly at 
the port. It is fallacious to suppose, that, because action conflicts 
with the principle on which a rule is based, it therefore conflicts 
with principle, and must not be taken: it happens continually 
that cases do occur demanding exceptional action, and those in 
which Consuls intervene are generally the very ones which authorise 
such special treatment. Any matter can easily be talked over 
privately and unofficially in the first instance, and, that done, a 
mutual understanding can as easily be arrived at as to the action to 
be taken; on the other hand, to rush into writing and exchange 
official despatches, — ^to assume a high tone, and take up a formal 
position that cannot be abandoned save with the consciousness of 
defeat, — and worst of all, to drag the Superintendent prematurely 
into the arena, — will simply provoke hostility, superinduce weak- 
ness, and embitter personal relations. I write thus at length on 
this point in order to enforce attention to the dictates of common 
sense, and to show how expedient it generally is to sink the official 
in the man. Every allowance ought to be made for the circumstances 
under which any offence may have been committed, and every 
weight ought to be conceded to the Consular reasons for thinking 
such and such treatment would meet the case ; interminable disputes 
about trifles ought to be carefully avoided, for, whether these 
pigmy battles are won or lost, they only tend to create difficulties 
for the transaction of other and more important business. Com- 
missioners may rely on the support of the Inspector General, and 
the approval of the Foreign Board, whenever they effect local settle- 
ments of disputes that have originated in breaches, real or supposed, 
of laws for the protection of the Revenue; and while the Commis- 
sioners are thus left to exercise their own discretion in such matters, 
the only limitation put on them is that they will be expected, on the 
one hand, to act in accordance with the spirit of the foregoing 
remarks, and, on the other, to send to the Inspector General full 
and detailed reports of the circumstances that characterised, and the 
settlement that terminated, each case, for necessary purposes of 
record and reference. 
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18. — The subject of pay is one on which it may be well to offer 
a few remarks, more especially for the consideration of the junior 
members of the service. Somewhat erroneous views prevail, as is 
evident from more than one reply to my Circular No. 13, 1869: 
but the most curious is that which suggests, that pay and allowances 
ought to be such as to enable a man to leave China in comfortable 
circumstances “ after ten years’ service.” The pay issued to all 
classes is fairly liberal, and some of the higher positions may be 
properly considered prizes; but the life is not the life of mercantile 
speculation — neither is it the life of an official in a badly paid service, 
which after long years provides scanty pensions. If it will not 
make a man suddenly rich to serve in the Customs, neither will it 
keep him on a starvation allowance and then give him, when he 
retires, a pension which dies with him: on the contrary, there is no 
class in the service in which the individual cannot save money, and, 
without either parsimonious frugality or excessive asceticism, any 
member of the staff ought to be able to retire after tvrenty-five or 
thirty years service, and before the age of fifty, with a sufficient 
sum in hand to furnish him with a fair income at home, — a sum 
which, if, in point of view of the income it produces, inferior to the 
pensions drawn by high officials who have served as long in more 
regular services, is at all events immensely superior in another 
respect, and that is that it enables a man to leave money at his death 
for the support of those who depended on him in life. Juniors 
should therefore exercise both foresight and prudence; they should 
remember that they have neither pension nor retiring allowance to 
look forward to, and should, from the very commencement, arrange 
for the future, putting by ever so little month after month; they 
should, too, be prepared for and look steadily forward to a period 
of service extending over twenty-five years at the very least. 
Promotions will no longer be of so frequent or so rapid occurrence 
as they have been in the past, but each individual may carry with 
him the consciousness of the fact, that his pay is fairly liberal, — ^that 
it will be increased when his turn comes, — and that it may be 
regarded as of sufficiently certain duration to banish all uneasiness. 
Those who, with really good pay, spend all they earn, or even fall 
into debt, in their pursuit of gaiety, must be content with the return 
they get for their outlay: they cannot expect to have both that and 
such Governmental sympathy in addition, in the shape of allowances 
and pensions, as shall keep them gay in their declining years. 

19. — In conclusion, I have now to enclose a copy of the Rules 
and Regulations* for the administration of the Service, to be in 
force on and after the first of January 1870. I trust that their 
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adoption will increase its respectability and efficiency, and produce 
a better tone among its members, and add to their welfare generally. 
In forwarding these new rules, I have, at the same time, to notify 
to you that I hereby rescind and revoke such portions of rules, 
notified in the paragraphs below specified of former Circulars, as 
are not re-stated in the Rules now forwarded : — 

Circular No. 8, 1864: paragraphs 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20 and 21 ; 

Circular No. 14, 1867: paragraph 5, Rules 1 to 6; and 

Circular No. 12, 1868: paragraph 10, Rules 1 to 6. 

Circular No. 8, 1869; paragraph 1, Rule 2. 

20. — Much of the present Circular is intended for the juniors 
rather than for the Commissioners, and I have accordingly to re- 
quest that you will place it, after perusal, in the hands of your chief 
clerk, to be read by him and his companions in the office, at leisure. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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ENCLOSURE in CIRCULAR No. 25 of 1869. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE 

IMPERIAL MARITIME CUSTOMS’ SERVICE, CHINA. 


^.-IN-DOOR STAFF. 


Fixed Establishment. 


1. — The Establishment will be composed as 
follows : — 


Commissioners: 1 @ 9,000 taels a year. 
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Assistants: First, A, 

5 


3,000 
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„ Third, A. 

5 
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.. B. 

10 
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jj 

c. 

15 

tt 
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2. — First appointments will be to the post of 
First Appointments, Assistant C., in which capacity salary will 

be drawn at the rate of Nine hundred Taels a year (£300 sterling, 
or 7,500 francs). 


Assistants to be pro- 3.— Assistants will be promoted according to 
moted according to seniority, provided the Commissioner, under 
senionty. whom the individual, whose turn for promotion 

arrives, is serving, certifies to the fitness of that individual in the 
terms of one of the appended forms. 


4. — ^While, as a rule, promotion will go by seniority, 
to be b^seiec?or°^*°” vacancy will be filled up by the Inspector 

General, by selection. 
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, 5 . — The study of Chinese is not compulsory; but, 

compulsory': length of in Order to rise from the third to the second class, 
Sert-ice to count instead. Assistants must either pass an examination in 
Meadows’ Desultory Notes, Wade’s Colloquial Series, and cognate 
subjects, or have served as third Assistant for a term of not less 
than six years: similarly, to rise from the second to the first class. 
Assistants must either pass an examination in Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom, Wade’s Documentary Series, and cognate subjects, or 
have sensed as second Assistant for a term of not less than six 
years. 


6. — Appointments to Commissionerships and 
De^“'co^lKionTrs Deputy Commissionerships will be made by 
to be appointed by the Inspector General by selection, from among 
selection. Deputy Commissioners and First Assistants 

(appointments to the posts of Chief Secretary and Chinese Secre- 
tary in the Inspectorate General excepted). In making such 
selections, the Inspector General will be guided by — 


1°. General fitness ; 

2°. Previous services ; 

3®. Character, disposition and temper; 
4®. Knowledge of Chinese ; 

S®. Special qualifications; 

6®. Nationality; 


— and, other things being equal, the preference will be given to any 
individual whose seniority is relatively of not less than three years 
standing. 

7. — No one will be appointed Commissioner 
passed the various examinations 
satisfactorily, or whose knowledge of Chinese is 
inadequate to the transaction of extraordinary business without the 
aid of an interpreter. 


8. — No one will be left in charge at a port who is 
^^w^Ctoese^noTto transact ordinary business without the 

be placed in charge. aid of an interpreter, or whose want of discretion 
or defects of temper are known to be such as to 
be calculated to produce complications. 


9. — ^Assistants acting as Commissioners will draw 
sioLrs. pay at the lowest rate drawn by Commissioners; 

Deputy Commissioners in charge will draw pay 
at the rate above the lowest issued to Commissioners. 
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10. — Commissioners officiating will receive 

P^y port- 

and half that assigned to the port of the 
Commissioner officiated for. 


Assistants’ acting pay. 


11. — Assistants acting for Assistants of a higher 
sub-division of the same Class, will receive no 
additional pay; acting for Assistants of a higher Class, they will 
receive half the pay of their own and half of that assigned to the 
Class of the person acted for. 


Long leave. 


12. — Two years leave on half-pay, to commence 
on any first of April following, will be granted 
after seven years" service. 


Commissioners not to 13.— Commissioners are not to leave the Prefecture 
go from the Prefecture or Foo within which their port is situated, without 
or Foo: Short leave, Written sanction of the Inspector General; 

within the limits of that prefecture, they will be at liberty to absent 
themselves from the port at times, not exceeding four in the year, 
and for periods not exceeding ten days each, without awaiting the 
sanction of the Inspector General, but, when about to absent himself 
on any such occasion, a Commissioner will be required to report his 
intention to the Inspector General, and, in communication with the 
Chinese Superintendent, make due arrangements for the service of 
the port during his absence, and, on his return, he will likewise be 
required to state where he has been and report the date of his 
resumption of duty. 

14. — On application to the Inspector General, 
when the requirements of the Service permit, 

Commissioners may have leave on full pay for a 
term not exceeding two months every second year. 


Assistants’ short leaves. 


15. — Commissioners may at their discretion grant 
leaves of absence, not to exceed four weeks at 
a time, to such members of their offices as business requirements 
will permit to be absent. Such leaves should be reported, but 
need not be applied for, to the Inspector General. 


Assistants’ 

leaves. 


16. — ^Where the requirements of the Service will 
triennial assistants may have leave of absence every 

third year for a period not exceeding three months 
on full pay, on application through the Commissioner to the Inspector 
General. 


11 
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j u 17. — Any one requiring leave or remaining 
third month entails absent from his port for a penod exceeding three 
P®y- calendar months, will be placed on half pay for 

the whole period of absence. 

18. — Ajiy one forced by illness to absent himself 

beyon“theXrd ^n“h when in China for a period exceeding three months, 
in China, or second will be placed OH half pay for the whole term of 
year at home, absence; and any one away on leave if forced to 

remain absent more than two years, will not be entitled to any pay 
after the expiration of the second year. His name, however, will be 
retained on the list, and he will be permitted to rejoin the Service 
within two years from the date on which pay ceased to be issued, 
as a supernumerary at the foot of the C. sub-division of the Class 
he formerly belonged to. 

19. — ^Any one moved from one port to another — 
Tj^'eiiing expenses on ^^cept at his own request, when he will have to 

pay his own expenses — ^will be provided with a 
free passage; if married, one half passage money for his family 
(wife, three children, and one servant) will likewise be issued. 
Charges for extra baggage, and for hotel expenses and steward’s fees 
en route will be disallowed. 

20. — Any one going on leave after seven years’ 

j^velUng expenses on be allowed half the 

passage expenses of the return voyage of himself 
and family (wife, three children, and one servant); charges for 
extra baggage, hotel expenses, and steward’s fees not included. 

21. — Where quarters for married persons are 

provided, an allowance for lodgings, not to 
exceed Fifty Taels a month, will be authorised 
on application to the Inspector General, in the case of Deputy 
Commissioners and First Assistants of the A, and B. sub-divisions. 
Any unmarried Assistant, belonging to one of those sub-divisions, 
may alienate his right in favour of a married Assistant of lower rank; 
but, once alienated, that right cannot be reclaimed until the previously 
married Assistant shall have passed into the sub-division B. first 
class. 

22. — Unmarried Deputy Commissioners and 
Assistants will be provided with quarters on the 
Customs’ premises; those who occupy such 

quarters will be required to belong to the Customs’ Messes there 
established; those who object to belong to such messes will be 
required to find quarters for themselves elsewhere. 
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Gardens — Gardens attached to Customs’ premises 

will be placed under the charge and control of 
such Assistant and subject to such conditions, as the Commissioner 
may deem proper. 

^ ^ . 24. — Neither Commissioners, Deputy Commis- 

Connscation Fund. . . . h i 

sioners, nor Assistants are allowed to receive 
pecuniary benefit from, or in any way to share or participate in the 
monies accruing from Fines and Confiscations. 


5._0UT-D00R staff. 


Fixed Establishment. 


25. — ^The Out-door Staff will be composed as 
follows : — 


Tide-Surveyors, A. 5 @ 2,400 taels a year. 


>} 

B. 

10 „ 

1,800 „ 

>} 


C. 

15 „ 

1.200 „ 

}> 

Examiners, 

A. 

5 

1,200 „ 

i) 

j; 

B. 

10 .. 

1,080 „ 

>7 

1) 

C. 

15 „ 

960 „ 

77 

Tidewaiters, 

A. 

30 „ 

840 


>) 

B. 

50 „ 

720 „ 

77 

„ 

C. 

80 

600 „ 

77 


26. — The appointment of Tidewaiters rests with 

wSter^”^^^^ Commissioners. Any one newly employed will 

be required to serve six months on probation 
before his name can be sent forward, accompanied by the usual 
medical certificate, to the Inspector General, to be placed on the list 
of the Fixed Establishment. 

27. — Generally speaking, each fifth vacancy ex- 

waitew^^^ cepted, Tidewaiters will rise from C. to 5., and 

from JS. to as vacancies occur at the port 
served at. The name of the Tidewaiter proposed to be promoted 
to a vacancy is, in all cases, to be first submitted to the Inspector 
General; the selection to be made by the Commissioner will be 
guided by considerations of intelligence, conduct, and seniority. 
No one will be eligible for promotion from the C. Division, who 
cannot read and write readily, and figure accurately. 

28. — Examiners will be appointed by the Inspector 
Appointm^t and pro- Q^neral, in Communication with the Commis- 

motion of Examiners. ’ 

sioners, by selection, but, each fifth vacancy 
excepted, will advance by seniority from the C. to the A, Division. 
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Acquaintance with colloquial Chinese (a local dialect preferably) 
will be a recommendation. 

Appointment and pro- — Tide- Surveyors will be appointed by the 

motion of Tide-Sur- Inspector General, in communication with the 
Commissioners, by selection, but, each fifth 
vacancy excepted, will advance from the C. to the Division by 
seniority. Appointments to the A. Division will be made by the 
Inspector General by selection or otherwise, as may seem requisite. 
Acquaintance with colloquial Chinese (a local dialect preferably) 
will be a recommendation. 


30. — Tide-Surveyors and Examiners of a lower 

fo"" “y member of a higher Division, 

will be entitled to half the pay of their own and 
half that assigned to the Division acted for, — always provided that 
the absent person is on half-pay, and the period, during which the 
acting appointment is held, exceeds three months. 

31. — ^After seven years’ service, and if the require- 

permit, one year’s leave on 
half-pay will be granted. Short leaves may be 
given, from time to time, at the discretion of the Commissioner, to 
be reported in the monthly report of occurrences to the Inspector 
General. 


32. — ^Any member of the Out-door Staff sent 

ra\e g xpenses. another on duty will be provided 

with a passage, but, if transferred at his own request, he will be 
required to pay his own travelling expenses. 

33. — Tide-Surveyors of the A, or B. Divisions, 

Examiners of the A. Division, will, if married, 
be entitled to lodging allowance not exceeding 
Twenty-five taels a month, in lieu of quarters. 

34. — ^Tidewaiters may be dismissed by the Com- 
missioners without reference to the Inspector 
General; but such dismissals are to be reported 

in the monthly report of occurrences. 

35. — ^Tide-Surveyors, Examiners, and Tidewaiters 

required to provide themselves with copies 
of the Instructions (1870), and acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the Rules therein laid down for their guidance. 

36. — ^Any member of the Out-door Staff, instru- 
Confe^^tion^Fmd.*^°“' mental in effecting a seizure or procuring a fine, 

will be permitted to receive one-tenth of the net 
amount accruing from such fine or confiscation: provided always 
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that the Commissioner at the port is of opinion, that the service, so 
rendered, was performed under circumstances of a kind to entitle 
the person concerned to be so rewarded. 


C.— CHINESE EMPLOYES. 


Fixed Establishment. 


37. — The Chinese Staff will be composed as 
follows : — 


Linguists 

, A, S at 1,500 to 2,400 taels a year, 

)i . . . 

. B. 10 „ 

1,200 „ 

1,500 

n 

it 

}) 

• C. 15 „ 

900 „ 

1,200 

» 

a 

Assistant Linguists . 

.A. 5 „ 

600 „ 

900 

a 

it 


B. 10 „ 

480 „ 

600 

a 

ft 

if it 

C. 15 „ 

360 ,. 

480 

it 

it 

Supernumerary Linguists 10 „ 

240 „ 

360 

it 

ti 


(Unclassed: Chinese Employes of other grades employed — A, in the office; 

B. outside). 


Appointment of Lin- 38. — The first appointments of Linguists will be 
to the supernumerary list. 

_ 39. — Promotions from the list of supernumerary 

romotiono mguists, assistant Linguists will be made by 

seniority on the occurrence of vacancies, provided the individual can 
write, read, and figure neatly and accurately in the English lan- 
guage, and through the C. and B. to the A, division. From assistant 
Linguist to Linguist, promotion will be made by the Inspector 
General, in communication with Commissioners, by selection; from 
C. to B. Linguists will rise by seniority, each fifth vacancy excepted, 
and from B, to A, by selection. 

40, — Linguist moved from one port to another 

AUow^ces on the coast will be allowed a fixed sum of Fifty 

Taels; when moved from Shanghai to Ningpo, or 
from either of those places to a port on the Yangtsze, the allowance 
will be Twenty-five Taels. 

41. — Linguist forced by sickness, certified to by 
A sence rom sic ess. Medical Attendant at the port, to be absent 

from office for a period not exceeding one month, will continue to 
draw full pay; if absent for more than a month, he will be placed 
on half-pay for the whole term of absence, but after the sixth month 
half-pay will be discontinued. 
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Linguists’ leaves. 


42. — ^After four years’ service a Linguist may 
have two months’ leave on full pay, or four 


months’ on half-pay. 


43. — Linguists may be fined to the extent of half 
Un^Ute may be mulct- jj. £qj. month, if guilty of carelessness, 

ed of half-pay. ^ , 

want of punctuality or insubordination; but are 
not to be dismissed, excepting with the approval of the Inspector 
General. 


_ , , 44. — The New-year’s gratuity will no longer be 

be issued to the deser\^- payable to all classes of Chinese employes : instead, 
mg only. Commissioner will be authorised to issue a 

New-year’s gratuity as a reward to such Chinese employes as, having 
served throughout the whole year, have distinguished themselves 
by willingness, attentiveness, subordination and efficiency. Any 
such gratuity is not to exceed in amount the sum to which, under 
the former rule, the individual would have been entitled, and the 
total disbursement is to be reported to the Inspector General, in a 
special despatch, in the usual manner. 

45. — ^The arrangements respecting expenditure to 
incurred for Chinese Employes other than 

Linguists, notified in Circular No. 13, 1868, are 
to be given effect to, as far as possible, at each port. The total 
sums authorised to be expended are not to be exceeded, but the 
Commissioners may, at discretion, devote more to one and less to 
another class. Efficiency is not to be jeopardised for the sake of 
economy, nor is economy to be disregarded on the ground that 


authority has sanctioned 

a higher expenditure. 


46.— 


# * 45 ! 

* 

47.— 


* * * 

* 

48.— 


m ^ 

* 


Z).— DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS. 

Subordinates suspend- Commissioner may censure by word of 

ed by Commissioners, mouth or by Writing, privately or in presence of 
atqu^! assembled members of the establishment, or 

may report to the Inspector General, or may 
suspend, any of his subordinates guilty of or charged with mis- 
conduct, and may place the person so suspended, on half-pay, 
pending reference to the Inspector General. Where the offence 
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with which any subordinate is charged is of so grave a character as 
to induce the Commissioner to suspend him, the Commissioner will 
draw up a Report on the occurrence and hand it to the suspended 
person, who will return it to the Commissioner accompanied by 
such a written statement in explanation or extenuation as he may 
desire to place on record. The Commissioner will then forward to 
the Inspector General copies of his own Report, and the statement 
received in reply, and will comment on the statement in his covering 
despatch. Should the suspended person demand it in his state^ 
ment, a Court of Enquiry, to be composed of three persons above 
himself in rank, will be constituted to investigate the case; the 
Court’s action will be confined to the taking of evidence and 
pronouncing the individual concerned to be, in the Court’s opinion, 
guilty or innocent of the offence laid to his charge. The finding of 
the Court will be communicated by the President to the Inspector 
General, and may be accompanied by whatever recommendations 
and remarks the Court may regard as being proper under the 
circumstances, or as being suggested by and connected with the case. 

50. — Among offences, the following may be 

particularised: — Slovenliness, Want of Punctu- 
ality, Negligence, Incompetence, Quarrelsomeness, Insubordination, 
Absence without leave, Unauthorised publication of Office matters, 
Prosecution for any cause civil or criminal. Malversation, Peculation, 
Bribery, Fraud, Engaging in Trade, Insobriety, Gross immorality. 


51. — ^Among punishments, the following may be 

unis ents. specified : — ^Private Censure ; Public Censure before 

the assembled establishment; Report to the Inspector General; 
Suspension on half-pay during the time required for reference 
to the Inspector General, or during such period, shorter or longer, 
as the Inspector General may deem proper; Name to be placed at 
the bottom of a sub-division; Name to be placed at the bottom of 
a Class; Name to be placed in a lower Class; Dismissal. 

52. — Drunkenness, Dishonesty, or Assault (where 

person assaulted is a Chinese), will entail the 
summary dismissal of the individual concerned of 
whatever rank, if reported to the Inspector General by any Com- 
missioner. 

PowerofConunissioners 53.— Commissioners may suspend but not dis- 
to suspend and dis- miss any Deputy Commissioner, Assistant, 
Tide- Surveyor, Examiner, or Linguist, and may 
summarily dismiss any Tidewaiter or Chinese Employd not being 
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a Linguist, reporting the fact and cause of dismissal in the monthly 
report of occurrences. 

Courts of Enquiry — Should a Commissioner be charged with any 
where Commissioners dereliction of duty, for which, if proved, his 
are concerned. appointment ought to be cancelled or his services 

dispensed with, he will, in the first instance, be suspended on half- 
pay. A Court of Enquiry to be composed of four persons — ^three of 
them being Commissioners of standing, of whom one is, if possible, 
to be of the nationality of the Commissioner concerned, — ^will then 
be constituted, in which the Chief Secretary of the Inspectorate 
General will sit as President, but without vote; the action of the 
Court will be confined to the investigation of the case and pro- 
nouncing the person concerned to be, in the Court’s opinion, 
innocent or guilty of the offence laid to his charge; the finding of 
the Court is to be sent to the Inspector General unaccompanied by 
any recommendation. 

55. — The proceedings of Courts of Enquiry are 

of^nqSy.^ Courts Conducted with closed doors, and each 

person examined is to sign the record of his 
evidence, simply declaring his statements and the record of them to 
be respectively true. 

56, — No officer of the Customs can own either in 

any vessel; or act as Agent, 

Attorney or Consignee for the owner of any 
vessel, or of any Cargo or lading on board; nor can he be concerned 
directly or indirectly in the importation or exportation for sale of 
any merchandise, goods or wares of whatsoever kind or description, 
— under penalty of dismissal from office. 

Inspector GeneraFs de- 57. — The Inspector General’s decision will in all 
cases be final, and from it there will be no appeal. 

^ ^ m 

* 

^ m ^ ^ 


cision to be final. 

58. — 

59. — 

60. — 


5.— ALLOWANCES. 


61. — Furniture Allowancel 

[ Reserved for separate consideration. 

62. — Retinng Allowance J 
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if.— GENERAL RULES. 

In-door employment 63.— No One is to be employed in an office as 
requires previous sane- Clerk or Assistant, with or without pay, until his 
employment in that capacity has received the 
written sanction of the Inspector General. 

64. — fixed sum being allowed for the annual 
brappHe/Lr^ suppoit of the Service, employes cannot look 
for, nor are Commissioners to recommend, in- 
creases of pay until vacancies in higher classes render such increases 
possible. No one is authorised to promise employment to the 
unemployed, or increase of pay to the employed, unless holding the 
Inspector GeneraFs written authority to make such promise. 

^ . 65. — ^Any subordinate at a port desiring to bring 

Subordinates may ad- n • i i i t r i 

dress the Inspector any Service matter to the knowledge of, or to lay 
Generd through the ^ny personal Statement growing out of his official 

Commissioner. \ t ^ % 

position before, the Inspector General, may 
address an official letter in the usual form to the Inspector General, 
but will be required to hand that letter open to the Commissioner at 
the port, for transmission to Peking. In forwarding such letters, 
Commissioners may make such comments in their covering de- 
spatches as they deem called for. Any subordinate addressing the 
Inspector General through any other than the proper official channel 
above-mentioned will be placed at the bottom of the class he may 
belong to. 

„ , . 66. — Any subordinate desirous of leaving his 

Subordinates desirous - t ^ ^ i 

of making statements in poTt to See the Inspector General in order to 
person to the Inspector make personal statements or explanations, will be 
required to obtain permission to visit the Inspector 
General at Peking, by stating his business in an official application, 
to be forwarded open through the Commissioner at the port. Such 
persons will have to defray their own travelling expenses. 

67. — Whenever any employe signs any document 
when^rivate.' officiaUy, he will be required, if a Commissioner, 
to place below his name the words “ Commissioner 
of Customs ”, the date, and the name of the port served at; if not a 
Commissioner, he will place the designation of his rank below his 
name and sign *‘by order of the Commissioner”: — ordinary 
documents, such as permits, ought to be simply sealed and initialed. 
Other signatures will be held to have been made by the individual 
in his private quality as an individual, and not in his official capacity 
of employe of the Chinese Government. This distinction is to be 
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carefully attended to, in order to distinguish between personal and 
official responsibility. 

, , . , 68. — No Notification is to be published with the 

Notifications: when to ^ t , tit i 

be made “by order of words by the Order of the Inspector General 
the Inspector General.” attached, or purporting to be by order of the 

Inspector General, unless the officer, who publishes it, is in pos- 
session of written instructions from the Inspector General to issue 
such notice, and publish it “ by order/’ 

69. — ^At the end of each half-year, on the 30th 
Half-yearly con6dentiai j December, Commissioners are to 

report confidentially to the Inspector General on 
the character, conduct and qualifications of such members of the 
staff as may seem, owing to good or bad causes, to require mention. 
Copies of such confidential despatches may be deposited in the 
Commissioner’s safe in the office, but, although to be numbered in 
consecutive series with other despatches, are not to be entered in 
the office letter book. 

i to be abrogations of, or alterations 

enforced changed Regulations, before being made public or acted 
without^ the Inspector upon, are required to be submitted to the Inspector 
General s sanction. General (in English, French, and Chinese) and 

approved of by him. In the same way, no new Rules are to be 
introduced, except with the written sanction of the Inspector 
General. 

71. — Documents issued at one port are to be 
accepted and given effect to, as regulations may 
require, at any other port; but where fraud, 
misrepresentation, or mistake is suspected to have occurred, the 
Commissioner is authorised to take such action as, in his discretion, 
and in accordance with existing rules, he may think called for, and, 
in such cases, as well as where any office may seem to have acted 
irregularly, the office in question ought at once to be communicated 
with, and the circumstance reported to the Inspector General. 

T . 72. — ^Where the Commissioner at one port has 

Local departure from i • j , ^ ^ , 

rules, if a6fecting other autuonsed any departure from existing rules or 
notified to practice in respect of vessels, merchandise or 
documents, he should at once apprize the port to 
which such vessels, merchandise or documents are going, in order 
that the Customs at the latter port may be informed of the cir- 
cumstances, and be relieved from the necessity of taking it for granted 
that those concerned had been guilty of false representations at the 
first port, or of fraudulent substitution subsequently. 
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L cal Loans — Commissioners are required to obtain the 

special authority of the Inspector General, before 
they are empowered to assist Chinese officials in raising Loans, 
whether by introducing them to capitalists or signing debentures, or 
promissory notes. 


Guarantees — Commissioners will be held personally re- 

sponsible for guarantees other than those signed 
before a Consul with two sufficient sureties, except in those 
cases where the Inspector General’s written authority to accept a 
guarantee of another character is in the possession of the Com- 
missioner concerned. 


Uniform Uniform, as approved of by the In- 

spector General, is to be worn by the Commis- 
sioners when visiting, or receiving the visits of, Chinese Officials, 
— by the Assistants, w^hen sent on special duty, — on pay days, — and 
on such occasions as the Commissioner may require, — and by the 
Out-door Staff when on duty. 


76. — 

77. — 

78. — 


* 

* 

* 


G.— TOURS OF INSPECTION. 

79. — The Chief Secretary of the Inspectorate 

SeSet^!' General will, from time to time, visit the ports to 

examine the Books, Audit the Accounts, and 
verify office balances. 

80. — The Inspector General will visit the Ports as 
business may require or circumstances permit. 

annually by a Commis- All the members of the Establishment will be 
required to present themselves, and complaints, 
statements, explanations, or suggestions, can then 
be laid before the Inspector General in person. 

Inasmuch, however, as the Inspector General may be prevented 
from making such tours of inspection regularly, a Commissioner will 
be deputed annually — ^to be alternately American, British, French 
or German, — ^to make the tour of the ports: his duty will be to 
receive and investigate statements and explanations from any who 
feel aggrieved, — ^to note the manner in which business is transacted 
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at each port, — to examine the Customs’ buildings and property, — 
to act with the Commissioner in charge in examining and granting 
certificates of competency to those who desire to pass in Wade’s 
Series, etc., etc., etc., — ^to observe the condition of the members of 
the Establishment generally, — ^to ascertain in what respects the 
manner of the performance of work at one port is superior to, simpler 
than, that in practice at another, — and, finally, to visit the Inspector 
General at Peking and report to him on the points alluded to in 
connexion with each port. Such tours* will be required to be 
completed in four months. 


N.B, — The preceding Rules are not applicable to the Marine 
Department. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 

Peking, November^ 1869. 


Mr. dS kff87L“^ ® 1870. and the second by 
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CIRCULAR No. 26 of 1869 (First Series). 

Service Re-organization, classification of employ^ and 
rates of pay; explanations. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \st November, 1869. 

Sir, 

1. — In my Circular No. 25 of this day’s date, I have com- 
municated to you, in a fuller and more comprehensive form than 
circumstances admitted of when I wrote Circular No. 8, of 1864, 
the Rules and Regulations to which the members of the Service 
may appeal, and by which the Inspector General will be guided in 
all matters affecting the career of each individual belonging to it. 

2. — ^You will have observed that instead of arranging the sub- 
ordinates as Clerks of the First, Second, Third and Fourth Classes, 
they have been classed as First, Second, and Third xAssistants, and 
that, while there are to be thirty Assistants in each Class, each class 
will be sub-divided into three Sections, to be distinguished simply 
by the letters A., 5., and C: thus the First x\ssistants will number 
five A^s, ten B^s, and fifteen C’s, — and so on with the Second and 
Third. 

3. — In the enclosure to the same Circular it was notified that 
while, as a rule, promotions in the In-door Staff (Commissionerships 
and Deputy Commissionerships excepted) will be made by seniority, 
each fifth promotion will be made by selection. The adoption of a 
seniority system has its good and bad sides : under it each individual 
will be sure of advancement when his turn comes, but the more 
ambitious and more able men will probably chafe at the delay 
which they must then, of necessity, put up with. In reserving 
the Commissionerships, Deputy Commissionerships and each fifth 
vacancy to be filled up by special selection, the Inspector General 
will, to some extent, continue to possess the power requisite to 
enable him both to bring forward the more promising men and to 
balance nationalities, without trenching much on that system of 
promotion by seniority, which, at their own wish, has now been 
conceded to the members of the Service. The rule which provides 
that, as each individual’s name comes up for promotion, the Com- 
missioner shall certify to his fitness, and that other which provides 
for the punishment of carelessness and incompetency, will probably 
suffice to keep any one from sinking into such a condition of mind 
as to flatter himself that, because promotion is to be by seniority, 
his turn, do as he may, will come just when it does, and neither 
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sooner nor later; the exceptions made in respect of fifth vacancies 
and Commissionerships, will probably stir up all to exert themselves, 
in order that, by proved superiority, they may increase their chances 
of seeing the exceptional treatment fall to their own lot; and the 
fact that those who do not learn Chinese cannot become Com- 
missioners, and must remain longer in each class than those who do, 
will cause all to make an effort to learn, while those who really have 
not ability enough to learn the language, will, on the one hand, be 
forced to recognise their inferiority in that respect to those who go 
over their heads in a Chinese Service, and will, yet, on the other, be 
not too discouraged, inasmuch as time, in the shape of length of 
service, will be allowed to count for want of acquaintance with 
Chinese. 

4. — In connexion with the introduction of the seniority 
principle, however, and having special reference to the In-door 
Staff, there is one point to which it is right to refer, and, in dealing 
with which, I think it will be seen, that, while I have tried not to 
be unfair to any individual, I have aimed at securing the general 
welfare of the whole Service. The Service is a Chinese Service: 
but it has cosmopolitan work to do, and existing conditions make 
it expedient that the composition of the Service should be 
cosmopolitan too. The circumstances under which it grew up 
tended naturally to fill its ranks with Englishmen; their present 
number — while still even below what it ought to be, were the 
proportion which British bears to other trade in China, alone 
considered, — continues to render it excessively difficult to be at 
once just to old employes and satisfy the requirements of other 
nationalities. What has to be done in that direction had better be 
provided for in the re-organization scheme that is now being issued, 
so that every one may see from the first where he is on the list, than 
that sudden and unlooked for promotions and appointments should 
from time to time be hereafter made, discouraging and unsettling 
to the minds of those thus unexpectedly passed over. Accordingly 
in preparing the list of Assistants now in the Service or at this day 
nominated to appointments, I have placed the names, generally 
speaking, in the order in which they are really entitled to stand 
(having been guided in the arrangement partly by the date on which 
they originally joined, — ^partly by that on which they received their 
last promotions, — partly by special services, such as having been 
left in charge of an office, and partly by consideration of nationality) ; 
here and there have been introduced the names of some who are not 
Englishmen, out of their seniority order, but in such a way as to 
tend in some degree to the balancing of nationalities, without 
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entailing great hardship on the seniors over whose heads they are 
placed on the list. But, while placing some of the juniors above 
their seniors on the list, I have made such an arrangement that — 
although those juniors will move up on the list as vacancies occur 
above them — ^they will not be in receipt of pay superior (but 
inferior) to that drawn by the seniors below them. They will 
continue to receive their present pay as if they had not been 
promoted, and when they rise on the occurrence of vacancies into a 
section above that in which their names are now placed, they will 
receive the pay — not of the Section above that in which their names 
now are, but — of the section above that of which they now draw 
the pay: e,g. Mr. A, BJs name now appears on the list of First 
Assistants, Section C. But having reference to length of service 
alone, he properly belongs to the class of Second Assistants, Section 
jB., and it is the pay of the latter that he will draw: when he passes 
from C. into section B, he will receive the pay not of a First 
Assistant, Section 5., but of a Second Assistant of the A, Section: 
— and so on. 

5. — If you will now turn to the list, you will see that to the left 
of each Assistant’s name is a letter A.y 5., or C., and a number: that 
gives his rank or position on the list; but to the right of each name 
there is a number and a letter: that indicates the nature of his 
emoluments and is the mark of the class and section of which 
(although perhaps belonging to a different class and section on the 
list) he is to draw the pay. This arrangement will, of course, delay 
the advancement of the few over whom the names of one or more 
of the eight or ten juniors have thus been placed, — but, to a very 
slight extent; it is however an arrangement in the interests of all, 
and, as it gives those passed up the list no immediate pecuniary 
advantages over others, I think it cannot fail to recommend itself 
as the most satisfactory settlement possible under the circumstances. 
In such a new Service as the Customs, a seniority of but from two 
to four years has in itself but a very slight claim to recognition, and 
it is one which such seniors would probably willingly forego in 
order to procure for the future the substitution of a seniority for a 
selection system. In the course of time, I trust to see Chinese 
pass from the T*ung Wen Kiian, and join our ranks as Third 
Assistants. 

6. — The Lists of members of the Out-door Staff, Linguists, 
and members of the Marine Department, follow that of the In-door 
Staff. The only special remark I have to make about them is that 
promotions to the Examiner and Tide-Surveyor classes will be 
made by selection, advancement will then be chiefly by seniority, 
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each fifth vacancy excepted. The Linguists, each fifth vacancy 
excepted, will rise by seniority in the class they belong to, but will 
not pass from the Second to the First Class unless of proved fitness 
certified to by the Commissioner. Tidewaiters as a general rule will 
rise by seniority according to their classes at the ports stationed 
at; each fifth vacancy to be filled up by the Inspector General. 
In the Marine Department such appointments will be made as may 
seem to the Inspector General to be called for. 

7. — Having explained the general idea running through this 
re-organization arrangement, I now append three rules for general 
guidance in respect of the pay to be issued to each Assistant as he 
passes from one Section or Class to another. 

1°. — Those who draw pay of a Class Section above that to 
which they now belong, will receive no increase until they shall 
have passed into the Class Section above that of which they 
draw the pay. 

2°. — Those who draw the pay of a Class Section below 
that to which they now belong, when passed successively into 
higher Class Sections, will draw successively the pay of the 
Class Sections above that of which they now draw the pay. 

3®. — Those who now draw the pay of the Class Section 
they belong to; when promoted will draw the pay of the Class 
Section into which they pass. 

8. — ^You will please to take note that (Chinese Linguists 
excepted) the members of the Staff, In-door and Out-door, are to 
be paid salary in accordance with the rules notified in Circular 
No. 25, of this date, and the List enclosed in this Circular, from 
the first of January 1870, and you will furnish each member of 
your Staff — Chinese not being Linguists excepted — with a copy of 
the list as it to-day stands, for which purpose the Printing Office 
will send you a sufficient number of copies. The salary to be issued 
to each individual Linguist will be fixed when I visit your port. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 28 of 1869 (First Series). 

Meteorological Stations, establishment of; Commissioners to 
consider question and prepare suggestions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \2th November, 1869. 


Sir, 

1. — I write to inform you that it is my intention to establish a 
Meteorological Station in connexion with each Office of Customs 
during the coming year, and have now to request that you will take 
the matter into consideration, so that, when I have the opportunity 
of conferring with you personally, you may be able to name to me 
the individuals on the strength of your establishment, who could be 
best trusted to take and record the necessary observations, as well 
as be prepared with such suggestions as may be calculated to 
further the general object in view. 

2. — Our Offices are now to be found at points along the coasts 
and banks of seas and rivers, embracing land and water extending 
without break over some twenty degrees of latitude and ten of 
longitude, and our present organization is such as will enable us to 
record Meteorological observations without adding to our numbers, 
and with but little other expenditure than that to be met for the 
purchase of instruments. The worth of such observations to the 
scientific world, and the practical value they may be made to have 
for seafaring men and others on these Eastern Seas, will in due 
time be appreciated and acknowledged, and I feel confident that I 
have only to mention this matter to you, to interest you in it, and to 
secure your hearty cooperation in a scheme which will tend so 
powerfully to assist in throwing light on natural laws, and in 
bringing within the reach of scientific men facts and figures from a 
quarter of the globe, which, rich in phenomena, has heretofore 
yielded so few data for systematic generalization. In a few years 
these Meteorological Stations will probably have at their head an 
Observatory, to be established in connexion with the Peking College 
(T‘ung Wto Kuan). 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


12 
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CIRCULAR No. 2 of 1870 (First Series). 

Accounts, Receipts and Payments, ten prohibitions regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Shanghai, 'ird March, 1870. 


Sir, 

Having reference to the receipt and expenditure of official 
moneys, I have to call your special attention to the instructions that 
follow: — 

1. — ^You are not to incur any expenditure or make any payments 
for which you do not hold either a special or a general authority, 
in writing, from the Inspectorate General. 

2. — ^You are not to allow any expenditure to be incurred, or 
purchases to be made by any member of your staff, without the 
same being previously submitted to you, on the prescribed forms 
of requisition, for your authority and directions. 

3. — ^You are not to order articles to be supplied, or work to be 
done, without satisfying yourself of the reasonableness of the prices 
to be charged — ^inviting Tenders or Contracts where proper, and 
seeing that the Department reaps the benefit of any discount, 
commission, etc., from any description of order or payment. 

4. — ^You are not to pay salary in advance: all payments on 
account of salary and wages are to be entered in the Pay Lists 
monthly. 

5. — ^You are not to make payments from your own office funds 
for other offices : nor are you to advance funds for other offices. 

6. — ^You are not to settle any bill on account of travelling 
expenses, for which, presented in detail, on the prescribed form of 
‘‘ Statement,’’ the authority of the Inspectorate General has not 
been obtained. 

7. — ^You are not to appropriate, in aid of any service, moneys 
received from incidental or extraneous sources, such as sales of 
property, of old stores, etc. : they must be paid into Account D as 
‘‘ Extra Receipts.” 

8. — You are not to retain the Balances remaining unexpended 
at the close of each month beyond the time specified in Circular 
No. 1 of 1870. 
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9. — ^You are not to permit the monthly expenditure to exceed 
the amount of monthly incomings. Where, from extraordinary 
causes, the amount of the monthly incomings is likely to be exceeded, 
such excess is to form the subject of a special supplementary issue 
of Inspectorate funds, and you are, therefore, to submit full 
particulars of the same to the Inspector General in a special despatch 
at an early date. 

10. — You are not to apply the “Customs Allowance” of the 
month, or the “Tonnage Dues” of the month, or the “ Fines and 
Confiscations ” of the month, or the “ Fees and Special Moneys ” 
of the month, to any other purpose than to meet the expenditure 
authorized to be incurred^ under each of these heads of account, during 
the month. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

/.G. 


CIRCULAR No. 9 of 1870 (First Series). 

Verification of Memos, and Permits by Foreign 
In-door Staff obligatory. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 4th November, 1870. 

Sir, 

1. — A case has recently been reported to me, in which Shupan 
and Linguist at a Northern port have been found to have acted in 
collusion in a plan which has entailed loss on the revenue. 

2. — ^Where duty has been payable ad valorem, and more 
especially in respect of Furs and Medicines, these employes have 
for some time back been in the habit of ignoring the values marked 
by the foreign examiners on the merchants' applications, and have 
issued Customs' Memos, on lower values arranged between them- 
selves and the merchants: the merchants have thus been charged 
with only some fifty per cent of the duties for which their goods 
w^ere in reality liable, and, retaining on their own account from ten 
to twenty per cent, have been paying the Shupan and Linguist from 
thirty to forty per cent as their reward for the falsifications made 
by them in the merchants’ favour. 
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3. — It is possible that the same or similar malpractices may 
exist at other ports, and I now bring the matter to your knowledge, 
in order that attention may be directed to the point. If the work 
of the Chinese employes is unreliable, the only method of putting a 
stop to malpractices of the kind referred to will be to cause such 
work to be checked and verified by the foreign clerks. You ought 
not to let any document leave your Office that does not bear either 
your own or the initials of one of the foreign In-door Staff, and I 
have now to request that you will make this your rule for the future, 
and that you will direct special attention to be paid to the verification 
of Customs* Memos, and Permits of all kinds. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 11 of 1870 (First Series). 

Quasi-Consular Functions, exercise of, by Customs Authorities, 
considerations connected with. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, IQth December, 1870. 

Sir, 

1.-— I have to call your attention to certain considerations 
connected with the exercise of quasi-consular functions by the 
Customs* authorities at the Treaty Ports. 

u.s.,xix. 2.— In various treaties you will find it is stipulated, that, when- 

N.a,^v.; ^ Power is without a Consular agent at such 

ek ’ and such a port, its subjects or citizens are entitled to betake 
themselves, should their business so require, to the Consul of any 
friendly Power, or to the Chinese Customs* authorities. 

Art. XIX. 3. The U.S. Treaty describes the duties thence devolving on 
the Customs* authorities in the words, “ who shall do all that is 
Art.v. required to conduct the ship’s business; ” in the French Treaty, 
the language used is “qui aviserait au moyen d’assurer k ces 
Art, IV. capitaines et negociants le benefice du present traite; ** the Prussian 
Treaty says, qui avisera au moyen de leur assurer tous les 
benefices du present traite.** 
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4. — The quasi-consular functions to be exercised by the Chinese 
Customs’ authorities may therefore be said to be limited by the 
other provisions of the treaties. 

5. — Among the more important Treaty provisions in this con- 
nection, are those which relate to extra-territoriality. They stipulate 
that all questions in regard to rights, whether of property or person, 
arising between the subjects or citizens of any one Power shall be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the authorities of that Power, and that 
all controversies, occurring in China between the subjects or citizens 
of any one Treaty Power, and those of any other, shall be regulated 
by the Treaties existing between those Powers respectively, without 
interference on the part of China. Wherever, however, in such 
controversies, Chinese subjects are parties involved, the Chinese 
authority may sit as assessor, and assist the foreign authority to 
examine into the merits of the case and decide it equitably. 

6. — It would thus appear that the duties to be undertaken by 
the Customs’ authorities in the absence of Consuls do not include 
all the functions which, under the treaties, are to be exercised by 
Consuls properly so called; and it will be more correct to describe 
such duties as Chinese duties undertaken by Chinese in the absence 
of foreign officials, than as Consular duties performed for absent 
Consuls. What those duties are, it is the object of this Circular, 
there being as yet no instructions in existence, to define. 

7. — ^The object the foreign negotiator had in view, in stipulating 
that merchants and shipmasters might apply to the Customs in the 
absence of a Consul, would appear to be simply to enable them to 
avail themselves of the advantages secured by treaties for the sub- 
jects or citizens of Treaty Powers under the ‘‘ most favoured nation” 
clause. 

8. — Shipmasters report their arrival and deposit their ships’ 
papers and manifests at the Consulate, before Consuls report vessels 
to the Customs, and before the Customs grant permits to open 
hatches. At the Consulate, the shipmaster may have a protest to 
note or extend, bills of lading to be counter-signed, invoices to be 
endorsed, powers of attorney to be attested, sailors to be shipped or 
discharged, etc., etc., etc. Finally having completed the discharge 
and shipment of cargo, and paid dues and duties, manifests are 
handed in, grand chops issued, ships’ papers returned, and clearances 
granted. 

The various acts that a Consul would be called on to perform, 
to facilitate a ship’s working in the respects just alluded to, may be 
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performed by the Customs’ authorities. While the Customs attend 
to such matters in the interest of shipowners, the control to be 
exercised over the vessel is, however, of a much more limited kind 
than that wielded by the Consul: still some power is, notwithstanding, 
in the hands of the Customs. Thus, until the vessel has moored in 
accordance with the wishes of the Harbour Master, the permit to 
open hatches can be withheld: if a false manifest is presented, the 
issue of permits can be discontinued till the fine is paid: although 
the discharge and shipment of cargo may have been completed, the 
return of the ship’s papers can be refused until all dues or duties 
have been paid: if the master desires to discharge any of his crew, 
permission to do so can be withheld until the discharged are provided 
with other employment, or sufficient money is lodged with the 
Customs to procure them a steerage passage home, and, failing 
compliance, the ship’s papers may be withheld in the event of any 
vessel proceeding to discharge men otherwise. 

9. — Resident merchants may require the aid of Consuls to 
procure the seal of the local officials to deeds of sale or leases of 
land or houses, and to obtain passports, transit certificates and 
Customs’ documents of various kinds, and they may want the 
Consular seal or signature for papers of several descriptions: in all 
these matters, the Customs’ authority, it would appear, is competent 
to act in the absence of a Consul, so as to secure to the merchant all 
the benefits of the Treaty. In connection with such work, however, 
I do not see that the Customs can exercise any control over the 
merchant, further than to refuse to perform such acts for him in the 
event of his failing to comply with any of the conditions which 
could be exacted from other merchants controlled by Consuls on 
the spot. 

10. — There is another kind of assistance which might perhaps 
be demanded at the hands of the Customs’ authority. If the ship- 
master or merchant has a complaint to prefer against Chinese, he is 
perhaps entitled to place it before the Customs’ authority. In such 
cases, a distinction might fairly be made between criminal and civil 
causes. In a criminal cause, where the consularly-unrepresented 
foreigner applies to the Customs, it is to do some such thing as 
procure the punishment of some one who has robbed or assaulted 
him: there, the Customs’ authority, in assisting the complainant, is 
of use to the public, and there can be no objection to rendering all 
possible aid as authorised by Chinese law and procedure; the only 
thing to be remembered, in this connection, is that there is no 
obligation to indemnify the persons robbed. In civil causes the 
position is somewhat different, for, if the Chinese see the Customs 
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interfering to procure satisfaction for the claims of foreigners from 
Chinese, they will naturally be led in turn to apply to the same 
authority to procure satisfaction for themselves from the foreigner; 
now, in such cases, the Chinese authority, when taking action in the 
absence of a Consul, is not only unable to enforce its decisions, but 
is dealing with persons and questions either wholly or in part 
removed from Chinese jurisdiction by Treaty, so that, in such 
matters, it would be well to refuse to take action, if applied to, until 
the applicant binds himself, with sufficient securities, not only to 
abide by the decision of the Customs’ authority in the cause in 
question, but to accept its jurisdiction in all civil questions to which 
Chinese are parties while resident at the port, and in the absence of 
a Consul. Unless such a bond is entered into, the Chinese authorities 
would seem to be quite justified in refusing to take cognizance of 
civil cases sought to be placed before their courts by foreigners who 
are both exterritorialised and unrepresented consularly. 

11. — There are certain cases from taking action in which the 
Customs’ authority is by Treaty prevented: viz. those in which 
questions affecting property or person arise between the subjects or 
citizens of any Treaty Power, when the questions are to be dealt 
with by the officials of that Power, and those cases in which 
controversies arise between the subjects or citizens of two or more 
foreign Powers, when the points at issue are to be dealt with by the 
officials of those Powers, taking action in accordance with either the 
stipulations of treaties existing between such Powers or international 
law and usage. From taking cognizance of such questions the 
Chinese authority is expressly by Treaty prevented, and it is of this 
freedom from Chinese jurisdiction, where rights of property or 
person are concerned, that the extra-territoriality of foreigners 
resident in China consists. The Chinese authority is accordingly 
not entitled to take action, when a Consul is absent, in questions 
the parties to which are foreigners. It may, however, sometimes 
happen that in cases where ships or their cargoes are concerned, 
the Commissioner of Customs may be invited to decide the point 
at issue. Should such ever happen there are three things to be 
remembered: on the one hand, the Commissioner has no means of 
enforcing his decision, and, on the other, he ought, before taking 
any action whatever, to require all the parties concerned to sign a 
document requesting him to examine and decide, and undertaking 
to accept and abide by his decision, and, moreover, the Commissioner 
must remember that, in such cases, he is neither acting for an absent 
Consul nor for the Chinese authority, but is simply engaged in his 
private character, and as an individual, to arbitrate between the 
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parties on the point at issue. Where, however, there are not 
only exterritorialised consularly-unrepresented foreigners, but also 
Chinese, parties to such a suit, the Chinese authority is entitled to 
sit with the foreign authority as assessor; nevertheless, in such 
cases, where there is no Consul at the port, and all the parties wish 
the Commissioner to act, he ought to confine himself to examining 
into the case, and drawing up a full record, to which he may append, 
not his decision, but his opinion as to the decision he thinks called 
for; such opinion may be communicated to the parties to the suit, 
but the Commissioner is not empowered to enforce its acceptance on 
either party, and, as for the record, the original should be preserved, 
and a copy forwarded to the foreign authority entitled, in the absence 
of a Consul, to take cognizance of occurrences at the port concerned. 

12. — There is yet another set of cases to be dealt with, viz, 
those which arise from the presence of the subjects or citizens of 
non-Treaty Powers. 

{a,) Portugal, a non-Treaty Power, has Consuls, recognised 
by the local territorial authorities, at almost all the open ports : 
in cases that arise affecting Portuguese, the Commissioner need 
not interfere, but may leave the matter to be dealt with by the 
individual who holds the appointment as Consul. 

(6.) Siam, into the nature of whose connection with China 
I need not enter, may be styled a non-Treaty Power, consularly 
unrepresented. Siamese residing at any port are under Chinese 
jurisdiction, and the Commissioner is not to interfere in 
matters concerning them further than he would were they really 
Chinese subjects; Siamese junks, of the junk type, and having 
no foreign sailing masters on board, are to be dealt with by the 
local authorities, and are only to be touched by the Commis- 
sioners on such occasions as he would have to take action were 
they Chinese and not Siamese; Siamese vessels, of the foreign 
type, having or not having foreign sailing masters on board, are 
partly under the jurisdiction of the local Chinese officials, 
partly under that of foreign Consuls, and partly under that of 
the Commissioner— thus, the papers are to be lodged with the 
Commissioner, and, in all matters affecting shipment or dis- 
charge of cargo, berthing of ships, payment of duties, observance 
of port regulations, etc., the Commissioner is empowered to deal 
with them and to enforce his decisions by fines, and his fines by 
stopping the ship’s working or withholding her clearance, while, 
as for the foreign sailing masters on board, they and their foreign 
seamen are respectively subject to the authority of the Consul 
of their nation (foreigners in Siam being exterritorialised too), 
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and, as for the Siamese sailors, they are to be dealt with by the 
local Chinese officials, just as though they were Siamese 
resident on shore. 

{c,) Where other non-Treaty-Power foreigners are con- 
cerned — the South American Republics, for instance — ^if there 
is a recognised Consul, action should be allowed to be taken as 
in the case of Portugal ; if there be no Consul, it would be well 
if questions affecting residents could be dealt with by the local 
Chinese officials, having, as assessors, the Commissioner and any 
two Treaty-Power Consuls who may, on invitation, consent to 
act as such, and, in the case of ships, the papers may either be 
lodged with a Treaty-Power Consul or with the Customs, 
when, if lodged with a Consul, action is to be taken as in the 
case of Portugal, and, if with the Customs, in accordance with 
sections 8, 9, 10, and 11 of this Circular. 

13. — In the instances referred to in sections 8, 9, and 10, the 
Commissioner, if taking action, should sign as Commissioner of 
Customs acting, under Treaty, as Chinese authority in the absence 
of a Consul.’’ In instances of the kind referred to in the first part 
of section 11, the Commissioner acts as a private individual, and is 
not to date his papers from the Custom House, sign as Commissioner 
of Customs, use the Commissioner’s seal, or sign ‘Tor” Consul or 
any other authority; in those of the kind referred to in the latter part 
of the 11th section, the Commissioner is to sign “ Commissioner of 
Customs, holding a court of enquiry at the request of the parties to 
the suit.” In cases affecting consularly-unrepresented non-Treaty- 
Power foreigners, — e,g,^ Siamese, etc., — as in section 12, he is to 
sign simply as “ Commissioner of Customs.” 

14. — As far as may be possible, the Commissioner is to confine 
his action, taken for the Chinese authority in the absence of a 
Consul, to the regulation of questions affecting trade with China 
under the Treaties, and is to refrain from meddling with those 
matters, and those classes of questions which the exterritorial 
stipulation reserves to be dealt with by foreign officials. Acting is 
to be regulated by attention to the object the Treaties had in view 
in stipulating for the right of placing matters in the hands of the 
Chinese authority; but while the Commissioner, in the absence of 
Consuls, is simply to exert himself to procure for the consularly 
unrepresented as many facilities for engaging in trade as would be 
enjoyed by them were there a Consul at the port, it is also his duty 
to take such action as will ensure as full a compliance with port rules 
and Customs’ regulations; what that action ought to be, preceding 
paragraphs have already suggested or explained. 
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15 _This is the first Circular that has treated of the performance 
of such duties by the Chinese Customs’ authority in the absence of 
Consuls ; should emendations or additions be called for, future 
Circulars will convey the rec^uisite instructions. In the meantime, 
you will be careful to act in accordance with what has been now 
laid down for your guidance. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 16 of 1870 (First Series). 

Tonnage Dues Regulations, new set of, forwarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 31st December, 1870. 

Sir, 

1. — Some matters affecting liability to Tonnage Dues have 
recently had to be dealt with, and the opportunity has been taken 
advantage of to bring together into one set of rules the various 
regulations that from time to time have been drawn up. I enclose 
copies in Chinese and English of the Tonnage Dues Regulations as 
they now stand, and which, in all, are eleven in number. 

2. — The English Measurement Ton continues to be, as, from 
the time of the first treaties, it has been, the standard by which the 
Chinese Customs’ Authorities assess merchant vessels for payment 
of Tonnage Dues. The first Regulation defines the rates payable 
according to Tonnage, and gives a table — ^the same that is adopted 
for the Danube — ^for the reduction of various national expressions to 
the standard measurement. 

3. — The second Regulation defines the time when Tonnage 
Dues are incurred. It is to be noted that a vessel may remain more 
than forty-eight hours in port without liability, provided the master, 
within forty-eight hours after arrival, has given notice of his 
intention to depart without breaking bulk. Again Tonnage Dues 
are held to have been incurred when a permit to break bulk is 
applied for, although forty-eight hours may not have expired since 
arrival. For the purposes of these Regulations, the words “ to 
break bulk ” are to be construed to mean as well the shipment, as 
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the discharge of cargo; they also embrace the landing or receiving 
of passengers by vessels arriving from foreign ports without, or from 
coast ports with, Special Certificates. 

4. — The third Regulation names the places to which vessels 
may go without invalidating the Four Months’ Special Certificate 
claimable under treaty. 

5. — The fourth Regulation authorises the issue of a Four 
Months’ Special Certificate, irrespectively of the place cleared for, 
provided the vessel applies to be measured by the Customs and 
pays Tonnage Dues on the Customs’ measurement. As this rule 
will virtually add Bangkok, Singapore, Penang, Batavia, etc., to the 
list of places mentioned in the preceding Regulation, the privilege 
to be thereby gained will probably induce the generality of coasting 
vessels to take out Certificates of Measurement from the Customs, 
and in that way bring to an end the occurrence of disputes, where 
vessels, not already described after the standard measurement, are 
concerned. 

Where application for measurement is made, it should be 
handed in in writing, and carefully filed and kept. The Com- 
missioner will appoint one (preferably the Harbour Master), and 
the shipmaster, if he likes, a second person, who, together, are to 
measure the vessel: any expenses attending the measurement are to 
be borne by the shipmaster. The Certificate of Measurement, 
duly signed by the surveyors employed to measure her, ought to be 
countersigned and sealed by the Commissioner; forms will be 
supplied by the Shanghai Office for general use. 

You will note that this Regulation is experimental and open to 
revision. 

6. — The fifth Regulation defines the non-liability of vessels 
carrying passengers or duty-free goods, whether plying within the 
limits of one port, or from any port to another, and it also states 
the liability of vessels arriving from foreign ports with passengers, 
and of vessels from coast ports which, at the time of expiration of 
the Four Months’ Certificate, may chance to arrive with passengers 
only. 

7. — The sixth Regulation will affect the payment of Tonnage 
Dues by the steamers which arrive with the mails from South- 
ampton, Marseilles, and San Francisco to Shanghai, and from the 
two former places to Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow. It lays down 
that the Four Months’ Certificate shall not be for the individual 
vessels named so and so, but for the vessel starting with the 
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corresponding mail during each of the other three months that the 
Certificate covers. The justification of such exceptional treatment, 
conferring a privilege on Government Mail Steamers, is to be found 
in the fact, not that they are Government vessels, but that, sub- 
sidised by Government to carry the public mails, they are bound 
by contract, and are under heavy penalties, to depart so many times, 
and arrive so many times a month, no matter whether they have 
freight or passengers, and cannot wait for the chances of business 
that private companies are guided by in despatching or laying up 
their steamers; and the principle of the regulation is, that there are 
to be just as many payments every four months as there are contract 
departures in one month, no matter which of the company’s vessels 
it may be that goes out with the mail. 

You will note that the privilege only covers vessels, the property 
of the company, actually departing with a contract mail, and that it 
is experimental, and open to revision. 

8. — The seventh Regulation defines the non-liability of vessels 
entering port for shelter. You will note that any shipment or 
discharge of cargo, other than such as may be requisite in order to 
docking or repairs, is to deprive the vessel concerned of her title 
to non-liability, and you will be careful to observe the distinction 
between vessels from foreign ports and those which arrive with the 
Special Certificate, the rule being that, in the case of the latter class 
of vessels, the time spent in shelter is to be added to the four 
months for which the Certificate was originally granted. In order 
to be recognised as entered not for trade, but for shelter, a vessel 
must be so reported by the Consul on arrival, and, lest trading 
vessels should be inconvenienced, vessels in shelter must be an- 
chored in berths specially designated by the Customs. 

9. — The eighth Regulation recognises a steamer entering for coals, 
while prosecuting a voyage to another port, as arrived for shelter, 
and exempts her from Tonnage Dues; but such steamer must 
neither discharge nor ship (coals excepted) cargo, and, although 
she may take away passengers, she will forfeit her non-liability if 
she lands any, — ^the reason of this distinction being, — ^that a previous 
intention to trade at the port entered is deducible from the landing 
of passengers, while it would be hard on the people at a port to be 
deprived of the chance of departure which the unexpected arrival of 
a steamer might put in their way. Propelling space is exempt from 
Tonnage Dues, 

10. — The ninth, tenth and eleventh Regulations refer respectively 
to the liabilities of Chinese junks chartered by foreign merchants 
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along the coast or on the Yangtsze, Steamers plying as Tugs, and 
licensed Pilot Boats. They simply re-state existing rules, and call 
for no comment or explanation. 

11. — You will be careful to be guided in all matters concerning 
the payment of Tonnage Dues by the Eleven Regulations now 
issued, and, in the event of difficulty or dispute, you will take action 
under the seventh of the Joint Investigation Rules. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART. 

/.a 
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ENCLOSURE No. 1. 


RULES OF THE CHINESE MARITIME CUSTOMS:— 
TONNAGE DUES’ REGULATIONS. 

Merchant vessels of more than one hundred and 
iL Rates payable as burden shall be charged Tonnage Dues 

Tonnage Dues. \ rp -r r 

at the rate of Four Mace per Ton; if of one 
hundred and fifty tons, and under, they shall be charged at the rate 
of One Mace per Ton. 


The scale according to which conversion into Tons, English 
measurement, is effected, is that instituted at Galatz, in 1865, for 
vessels navigating the Danube. It is as follows : — 


Vessels. 

Factor by which 

THE UNIT OF 

Measurement of 
EVERY Country has 
TO BE Multiplied. 

Tom, Burdens. 

Remarks. 

Austrian 

0.82 



French 

1.00 



Italian 

0.89 



Turkish 



1 ton English = 61f^^% Constantino- 

Prussian 


1.50 

politan Kilos. 

Russian 

1.08 

1.89 


American (United States) . . 

1.00 



Belgian 

0.95 

1,81 


Bremen 

, , 

1.89 


Danish 

1.02 

1,96 


Spanish 

1.00 

, , 


Greek 

0.76 



Hamburg 

. . 

2.25 


Hanoverian 

0.98 

2.25 


Dutch 

0.89 

1.75 


Liibeck 


1.89 


Mecklenburg 

1.09 

2.44 


Norwegian 

0.98 

2.08 


Oldenburg 

. . 

1.50 

r 4 /q^ Galatz Kilos. 

The United Principalities . | 

1.00 

. . 

1 1 ton English == 

Swedish 

1 

1.02 

1.98 

1 Braila Kilos. 


2. Tonnage Dues : when 
incurred. 


Masters of merchant vessels may within Forty- 
eight Hours after arrival, but not later, decide to 


depart without breaking bulk, in which case, due 
notice having been given to the Customs, they will not be subject 
to pay Tonnage Dues. But Tonnage Dues shall be held due after 
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the expiration of the said Forty-eight Hours, or on application to 
break bulk, whichever first happens. 

, Any vessel clearing from any of the open ports of 

3. Ports which may be^, 

traded vdth under the China for any Other of the open ports, or for 
CeSErate^^^ Hongkong, Manila, Saigon, Japan, or Russian 

ports south of the Amoor, shall be entitled, on 
application of the master, to a Special Certificate from the Customs, 
on exhibition of which she shall be exempted from all further 
payment of Tonnage Dues in any open port in China, for a period 
of four calendar months, to be reckoned from the date of her port 
clearance. 


Four Months^ Tonnage Exemption Certificates, 
M place or port cleared for, are 

what vessels given. granted to vessels which apply to the Customs for 
measurement, and pay Tonnage Dues accordingly. 
The Certificates of measurement thus issued by the Customs are 
to be presented whenever Tonnage Dues are again leviable. This 
Regulation is experimental and open to revision. 

No Tonnage Dues shall be leviable on boats 
5. Vessels carrying duty- employed in the conveyance of passengers, bag- 
se^gers °^en Habk Sr letters, articles of provision, or other articles 
Tonnage Dues. not subject to duty, in or between any of the 

open ports of China. All cargo boats, however, 
or boats conveying merchandise subject to duty, shall pay Tonnage 
Dues once in four months at the rate of One Mace per Ton if 
under, and Four Mace if over, 150 tons burden. Vessels entering 
port to land passengers, if from ports other than the open ports of 
China, are liable to Tonnage Dues; and vessels plying under Four 
Months’ Certificates, if ordinarily engaged in the transport of 
dutiable merchandise, will not be exempt from Tonnage Dues, 
should they enter port to land passengers only, at the time of 
expiration of Certificate. 

In the case of companies which carry the Public 

abir°b*^^^Gwerame^t between foreign countries and China, 

Mail established and subsidised by Government, whose 

steam vessels enter and depart regularly, and which 
have dates and number of times of departure with mails fixed by 
contract, the Four Months’ Certificate issued will be, — not for the 
individual vessel named so and so, but — ^for whatever steamer may 
carry the mail. The payment of Tonnage Dues once will thus clear 
the company from liability for Four Months in respect of such 
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steamers, the property of the company, as carry the mails that accord 
with those carried by the vessel which originally paid Tonnage Dues 
{i.e. for Monthly mails there will be one payment; for Bi-monthly 
mails, two payments; for Weekly mails, four payments, every four 
months: and so on). Other steamers, the property of such com- 
panies, entering port, but not intended to depart, or not departing, 
with the regular mails aforesaid, are not covered by this special 
Regulation, but must pay Tonnage Dues like all other trading 
vessels on the expiration of Forty-eight Hours from the time of 
arrival. This Regulation is experimental, and open to revision. 

7. Liability of vessels the case of vessels entering port for shelter, 
entering port for shelter, the Consul conccmed will report them to the 

Customs as therefor arrived, and will exhibit the 
clearance issued at the port of departure. 

Such vessels will be required to observe all the rules and 
regulations of the port, and will have to anchor in berths assigned 
by the Customs, so as not to be in the way of others actually engaged 
in trade. Tidewaiters will be placed on board to keep watch as 
usual. 

When the vessel is from a foreign port, she will be entitled to 
depart without payment of Tonnage Dues; when from a coast port, 
and provided with a Four Months’ Certificate, the days spent for 
shelter in port are not to be reckoned in calculating the vessel’s 
liability for Tonnage Dues, and a note, to subduct them, is to be 
made on the Certificate by the Customs, when the vessel is about to 
depart. 

Excepting those which, to undergo repairs must necessarily 
temporarily discharge cargo, vessels arriving for shelter must neither 
load nor discharge; if arrived in ballast, they must depart in ballast, 
and if arrived laden, they must take away the original cargo. Any 
vessel which, after having been reported in the above manner by 
the Consul, ships or discharges cargo, will be liable for Tonnage 
Dues, but those which hold the Special Certificate will be dealt with 
according to the number of days spent as reported. 

8. -LiabiUty of steam- 8.— Steamers m route to another port, if forced to 

era short of fuel, en- enter any port to coal, will be treated as arriving 
tenngtocoai. £qj. shelter, and if they neither land passengers, 

nor ship nor discharge cargo, will be exempt from 
Tonnage Dues, although coaling to prosecute their voyage. 

The Tonnage allowed for in the vessel’s Register for propelling 
space is exempt from Tonnage Dues. 
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9. -Liabiiity of Chinese Chinese Junks, chartered by foreign merchants. 
Junks chartered by are required to pay Port Dues according to the 
foreign merchants. Chinese Tariff, if trading on the Yangtsze, and 

Tonnage Dues every four months, if trading 
between ports on the seaboard, at the rate of One Mace if under, 
and Four Mace if over, ISO tons burden. 

10. — Liability of Steam Steam Tugs pay Tonnage Dues every four months 

according to Tonnage. 

11. — Liability of Pilot Pilot Boats are exempted from payment of Ton- 

nage Dues by the Chinese Pilotage Regulations. 


13 
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CIRCULAR No, 18 of 1870 (First Series). 

Tonnage Dues, payment of, by North-German vessels, and 
cahing for two tables concerning. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2\st December, 1870. 

Sir, 

1. — When the Treaties of 1843 substituted Tonnage Dues at 
a fixed rate for the heavy and somewhat irregularly levied charges 
on shipping that had till then existed at Canton, the English Ton 
was accepted as the standard, and has ever since remained so in 
respect of payment of Tonnage Dues. The Treaties subsequently 
negotiated at Tientsin and Peking, between 1858 and 1870, lowered 
the rate per Ton, but continued to make Dues payable on Tonnage 
measurement, and to accept the English standard. 

2. — It happened, however, that, although all Treaty Powers 
negotiated for payment of Dues on measurement specified in Tons, 
several of them were, and still are, in the habit of describing their 
vessels in official registers as being of so many Lasts or Burdens, 
and not Tons. In the case of Denmark, I chanced to be at Peking 
during the negotiations, and, when consulted by the Danish 
Minister on the subject, I advised that, as Danish Registers specified 
Lasts and not Tons, the Danish Treaty should state the relation 
between Lasts and Tons, and the 28th Article accordingly defined 
it. Previously, however, the Prussian Treaty, drawn up at Tientsin 
in 1861, and negotiated on behalf of some twenty different states, 
had provided for the payment of Tonnage Dues per Ton, when, 
not only did those States describe their vessels’ measurements in 
Lasts, but the Lasts of those States were of several different kinds. 

3. — Difficulties appeared in 1862. I then consulted with the 
North-German Consuls at Canton, and with such merchants as 
could furnish information; the Rules there framed, for the 
conversion of Lasts into Tons in the case of vessels unable to 
produce certificates of measurement issued at British ports, were 
notified in my Circular No. 17 of 1863. They secured, on the 
whole, fair uniformity in the collection of Tonnage Dues, but, even 
under them, disputes occasionally arose. On one occasion, in 
particular, the Yamen’s correspondence with the Prussian Minister 
respecting the different figures, in which tonnage of the “ Albert 
Jurss ” had been described, elicited a strong expression of His 
Excellency’s disapproval of the Consular action, and an order that 
the vessel should pay on the highest tonnage ever reported. 
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4 _It was then that it was decided to measure vessels when 
necessary, and rules issued to that effect in Circular No. 1 of 1869 
were promulgated by the authority of the Yamen and with the 
approval of the Prussian Minister. The principle of those rules, 
you will remember, was that either party might demand a survey, 
and that either party failing to justify the demand, should pay the 
measurement fees. 

5.— This measurement regulation was not thought well of by 
the Prussian Government, and the North-German Minister was 
instructed to propose the acceptance of the Galatz Table for general 
use. As the Table in question was known to be in operation on 
the Danube, with the approbation of all Powers, the Yamen accepted 
it, and, in my Circular No. 20 of 1869, you were directed to be 
guided by it. 

6 _A mistake in the Table was subsequently detected and 
traced to the copy sent from Berlin; this necessitated the issue of 
another Circular, and No. 8 of 1870 made the correction asked for 
by the Prussian Government, changing the factor for Hamburg 
Tonnage from 2.77 to 2.25; it besides informed you of the North- 
German Minister’s request that, when any vessel could present a 
certificate of measurement obtained at a British port, it should be 
used for the calculation of Tonnage Dues without reference to the 
Galatz Table. This suggestion and correction, you will see, brought 
back the rules for the conversion of Hamburg Lasts into Tons, to 
the very position in which my Circular No. 17 of 1863 had originally 
placed them. 

7. — Difficulties, however, were not yet at an end, and during 
the summer of 1870, the North-German Minister, after stating 
that he had not hitherto taken the matter up inasmuch as the 
complaints of the North-German Shipmasters, though numerous, 
were neither detailed nor substantiated, went on to say in a despatch 
to the Yamen, that he had been instructed by his Government to 
claim the refund of five hundred dollars and more, overcharged in 
collecting Tonnage Dues from the Hamburg ships Maury,” 
“ Albatross,” Civiale” and ‘‘ Hydra.” This claim. His Excellency 
added, was so perfectly established by documentary proof, that it 
was expected to be paid without question, and, as its authenticity 
was regarded as substantiating all the complaints previously made, 
the Yamen was requested to issue orders to the Customs to put an 
end to the irregular and arbitrary collection of Tonnage Dues to 
which North-German Shipmasters were invidiously and malevolently 
subjected. The complaint, with the particulars of the claim for 
refund, came before me, and was duly sent on to the offices 
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concerned for explanation. The result, so far from proving that 
the Customs have acted irregularly or arbitrarily, or that a refund of 
five hundred dollars is due, proves, on the other hand, that out of 
twenty-seven occasions on which the said four vessels were reported 
for payment of Tonnage Dues, at five different ports, by six or 
eight different Consuls, there was not a single occasion on which any 
one of them was reported according to the Tonnage the Claimants’ 
documents make them to have been of, as per British Certificates 
obtained before coming to China, while there were only three 
occasions, on which their Tonnage, whether reported in Tons or 
Lasts, did not pay Dues considerably below the amount leviable on 
the measurement specified in their national Registers, treated by 
the Galatz Table; so that, instead of five hundred dollars being due 
to the claimants, the Chinese Customs now claim from them almost 
as many Taels on account of Tonnage Dues underpaid. No wonder 
the Hamburg owner complained of irregularities ! But it was in the 
reports made to the Customs by Consuls, or Shipmasters, and not 
in the Customs’ action on those reports, that the cause was to be 
found. On no occasion did the Customs do other than collect on 
the Tonnage reported by the Consul or Shipmaster, and, while the 
claimants argued that the lowest payment ever made should rule, 
the result of the enquiry proves that, in most cases, the highest 
amount paid was considerably below what ought to have been paid. 
A sum of almost Five hundred Taels having been thus found to 
be due by the four ships referred to, it is now feared that a very 
considerable sum has been lost to the Revenue, through Tonnage 
Dues short paid by the numerous North-German Vessels that have 
traded on the coast since 1861, and full enquiry is to be made, 
so that all particulars may be at hand in convenient form. 

8. — I have accordingly to call upon your office to supply 
me with two returns: the first, according to date, giving a list in 
simple chronological order, from the 1st January, 1862, to the 
31st December, 1870, of North-German vessels as entered at your 
port, and the second, according to vessels, showing the several 
occasions on which each was reported. These lists will probably 
take long to compile, but, as neither of them will be very difficult, 
they cannot give your office more than mere copying work in their 
preparation. You will be careful^ however^ to have each entry 
compared with the corresponding Consular report^ and verified. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 



LIST OF NORTH-GERMAN VESSELS entebed at the Customs from the 

1st January, 1862, to the SIst December, 1870. 
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etc. 


RETURNS SHOWING the Diffekent Occasions on which each Vessel was reported at the Customs 

BETWEEN THE IST JANUARY, 1862, AND THE 31 ST DECEMBER, 1870. 
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NoUt , — ^Supposing the **CiviaIe" to have been entered five times during the nine years, she will appear thus in Return 2. Other vessels to be entered accordingly. 
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CIRCULAR No, 25 of 1870 (First Series). 

Tomiage Dues, application of, enclosing two Memos, regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, December, 1870. 


Sir, 

I am now preparing a memorandum concerning the application 
of the Tonnage Dues collected on Foreign Shipping, but, as in one 
of its paragraphs there is to be a statement of expenditure to date, 
I shall not be able to close it till I receive the account for the 
Quarter that ends to-day. It is desirable to furnish each Office 
with a copy, and I shall issue it, together with a copy of an earlier 
memorandum, as enclosures in this Circular, which, although being 
of to-day’s date, will not be despatched till the memorandum shall 
have been completed. 


I am, etc., 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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ENCLOSURE (a.). 


COAST LIGHT MEMORANDUM. 

The coast of China, — if it has its fogs in spring, its typhoons in 
autumn, and its heavy northerly blows in winter, — ^is comparatively 
free from the shoals, sunken rocks and dangerous headlands which 
in other parts of the world contribute so much to swell the account 
of losses by shipwreck. A properly prepared resume of the marine 
mishaps of the last five and twenty years would go far to show that, 
typhoons excepted, the causes must be looked for — not so much in 
the dangers of the navigation, as — ^in the carelessness of those on 
watch resulting in collision, fire, or stranding, and in the reckless 
competition which has sent goodly vessels to the bottom with all 
sail set. Much, therefore, as the appropriation of funds to the 
purpose of lighting the coast may do towards ensuring against the 
few dangers that do exist, it may almost be said to have for its 
object the convenience of navigators rather than the security of life 
and property at sea. 

The alarming proportions at one time assumed by the Taeping 
movement increased the difficulty of providing funds for the pay- 
ment of the troops in this lightly taxed country, and the Government 
had, therefore, to avail itself of the bulk of the monies which, known 
to Europeans by the name of Tonnage Dues,’’ and held by them 
to form a special fund for the carrying out of such public works as 
should give increased facilities to coast and river navigation, had 
never before been looked upon by the Chinese in any other light 
than as forming a branch of revenue for the support of the State 
derived from ships. Since the capture of Nanking, it has gradually 
become less necessary to divert any portion of the Tonnage Dues 
from the purposes for which foreigners hold they ought to be set 
apart, and the termination of the large payments made from the 
most reliable source of revenue, the Customs, as administered by 
foreigners, on account of Indemnities to England, France, and the 
United States, may be said to have completely freed the fund in 
question from all calls for the supply of deficiencies elsewhere. 

These points premised — a coast whose natural disadvantages 
have been so neutralized by careful surveys as to free it comparatively 
from dangers, and an exceptional state of affairs imperilling the 
State and draining its exchequer — I proceed to notice what has been 
done, and what it is proposed to do, for the convenience of seafaring 
men, and to facilitate the movements of ships on the rivers and in 
the harbours. 
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Newchwang — In entering this port, the only danger is the bar 
at the mouth of the river, a danger aggravated, firstly, by the storms 
which often keep pilots on shore, and, secondly, by the want, of a 
proper survey. The survey, thanks to Captain Townsend of the 
U.S. Sloop Wachussetts, has now been made, and the question of 
Lights has been seriously considered. The river is frozen for four 
or five months every year, and, although shipmasters would like to 
have a Lightship constantly at the bar, its expensiveness and the 
dangers and inconvenience the ice would expose it to will probably 
prove a sufficiently strong objection to its adoption, and a permanent 
Light on a Beacon, to be erected on the inner end of the spit, will 
perhaps be found more feasible, if not fully as useful. Buoys have 
been placed on the bar, and a Lightship (if procurable) will be 
anchored near it during the trading season of 1867; the necessary 
measures will be at once taken for the selection of a site and erection 
of a Beacon for a permanent Light. To the north of the port, at 
the head of the gulf, shoals and shallows are numerous and 
dangerous, but it is only the careless or inefficient navigator who is 
likely to overrun his course so much as to get among them. The 
proposed Beacon will, for all practical purposes, be a sufficient 
mark for the port. 

Tientsin. — The approach to this port cannot be said to be 
dangerous; the bar off Taku is an inconvenience, and the land lies 
so low that inward bound vessels must keep a good look-out when 
seeking the outer anchorage. Various marks have been erected on 
shore near the forts (visible from the outer anchorage) at the mouth 
of the river, from which the pilots are enabled to take the bearings 
necessary for crossing the bar. Buoys have been ordered for the 
bar; a Lighthouse will be eventually placed on the Sha-luy-teen 
Banks, the first place sure to be made by any vessel overrunning her 
course, and a Light will probably be shewn by the north fort, 

Chefoo. — The land about Chefoo is so high, and so well 
marked, that ordinary care is all that is required to make that port 
in safety. A little to the south the formation of the land is, how- 
ever, somewhat like that at Chefoo itself; and, in order to avert the 
possibility of the recurrence of a mistake, like that which led to the 
stranding of the Swatow and the loss of the Race Horsey a Light of 
the first order has been procured for one of the islands off the 
harbour, 

Shanghai. — ^This, the port most frequented by shipping, is 
also the one least easy of approach; its difficulties, are, however, of 
a kind that will always demand a good hand in the chains and 
attention to both helm and sails. Collisions excepted, steamers 
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come and go in absolute safety; and for sailing vessels it is the tug- 
boat that is requisite rather than the Light or the Buoy. The 
Saddle Islands and GutzlafF are sufficient guides to the mouth of the 
Yangtsze, to the south, and the high island, known as Sha-wei-shan, 
to the north, is a very conspicuous object. With Sha-wei-shan in 
sight and a chart on board, nothing but absolute carelessness would 
run a vessel on the only rocky dangers in the approach to Shanghai, 
viz: the Amherst and Ariadne Rocks. The real difficulty of the 
approach is to keep in the channel when once in the river. After 
leaving the Saddles, GutzlafF, or Sha-wei-shan, a vessel will make 
the Lightship — a Light that has been kept up for the last ten years — 
in the vicinity of which a pilot is certain to come on board; from 
the Lightship, the pilot has no great difficulty in taking the vessel 
far enough up the river to sight the Beacon, a lofty tower on the 
shore below Woosung, and the Beacon passed, Woosung is soon 
sighted. Inside Woosung, there is a bar in the Shanghai (Hwang 
Poo) River, but on a flag flying at the house of one of the Harbour 
Master’s staff, at Woosung, is alw^ays to be seen the number of feet 
of w’ater on the bar, and at the bar itself, marks have been put up 
of a kind to enable vessels of the proper draught to pass in safety. 
At Shanghai, a Harbour Master and a large staff are employed, 
from the employment of whom has resulted much order and 
regularity in the anchorage, but w’hose powders require to be defined, 
and w^hose office must be respected and supported in order to, I 
shall not say, the improvement, but the conservation of the harbour: 
the filling in at various points to low-w^ater mark, and the con- 
struction of wharves and jetties along its banks, have tended much 
to spoil it as an anchorage for ships, and while increasing temporarily 
the value of front lots, have sown the seeds which will produce decay 
there and a rival elsewhere. 

A Lighthouse is now about to be built either on the Ariadne or 
on one of the Saddles; a Light will also be placed on GutzlafF, 
one on the Beacon, and another at Woosung. These Lights once 
placed, the navigation will be as easy, so to speak, as would be 
a walk down the street when the gas is lit. 

Before attempting to do anything with the bar inside Woosung, 
a competent Engineer will be brought from Holland, and on his 
opinion will depend the measures to be proposed. The suggestions 
made by some for the removal of that bar would involve an immense 
expenditure, and the result of the attempt would be problematical. 
In the absence of the opinion of a man at once scientific and practical, 
who has made such works his study, my advice to the Chinese is to 
do nothing rather than to bury sycee in the mud. 
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Chinkiang, Kiukiang and Hankow —Vessels going up the 
Yangtsze have, in ordinary times, but one danger to avoid, and that 
is the banks on the Lang-shan Crossing. A Lightship has been 
kept there for the last two or three years. During the summer, 
when the river rises, some difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
right channel, and at a few places Beacons might be built with 
advantage; but generally speaking, the high lands on either bank 
form sufficient guides for the navigator of this inland river, and the 
steamers carrj^ excellent pilots. 

From the Lang-shan Crossing to Wu-hu (above Nanking) an 
additional Lightship and eight shore Lights are now being placed; 
from Wu-hu to Kiukiang, enquiries are now being made as to 
whether Lights would be useful or not; and from Kiukiang to 
Hankow, about a dozen Lights are being put up. 

Ningpo. — A rock covered at high water, called the Tiger’s Tail, 
is the only danger at the mouth of the river leading to Ningpo. 
Any miscalculation of the strength of the tide, or any mismanage- 
ment of the sails, if working in or out with any but a fair wind, will 
endanger vessels, be the rock buoyed or not. It has, however, been 
buoyed, and three Lights have been placed in such a way as to 
make the approach to the entrance of the river easy in the extreme. 
In the harbour, the anchoring of ships is attended to by the Tide- 
surveyor (one of the Customs’ employes who performs some of the 
duties of a Harbour Master); and, at Chin-hae, a couple of Customs’ 
officers are stationed, whose duty it is to keep the passage 
through the channel from being overcrowded by the Chinese junks 
that anchor there. 

FoocHOW^ — The formation of the land is such that, the White 
Dogs once made, no difficulty can be experienced in finding the 
mouth of the river. There is a bar to be crossed, but with the aid 
of the pilots, who are always on the look out, it is passed in safety 
and without difficulty. At the Pagoda Anchorage where some 
dangerous spots are buoyed, the Tidesurveyor, as Harbour Master, 
attends to the anchoring of ships. It is probable that a Light will 
be placed on the White Dogs. 

Amoy. — The harbour of Amoy, though small, is one of the 
finest on the coast, but, at the same time, it has many sunken rocks, 
on all of which Buoys and Beacons have been placed. A Light is 
kept on one of the seven islands through which vessels pass, when 
entering or leaving the estuary. In the port, the Tidesurveyor, as 
Harbour Master, arranges the vessels on arrival, etc. It is proposed 
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to put a Light on Chapel Island, the sea mark for vessels bound to 
Amoy: this Light will also be useful to coasting vessels generally, 
as it will remind them of the proximity of the Meriope shoal. 

SwATOW. — The high land around Swatow makes the approach 
very easy, and the pilots, there settled, know the place so well 
that accidents need never occur. The anchorage, however, is one 
in which vessels always suffer severely when typhoons rage. It is 
proposed to put a Light on Double Island, for the accommodation 
of steamers entering or leaving by night. 

Formosa. — The land is high enough to do away with the 
necessity for Lights that its rocky shores might otherwise exhibit. 
For the convenience of vessels going into Kelung and Takow, 
Lights will probably be put up at those places. 

Canton. — No necessity for Lights has ever been known to exist 
at the mouth of the Pearl River. The inner bars are sufficiently 
well marked by the Pagodas on the neighbouring hills, and, on the 
three rocks between Honam and the city, have been placed Lights 
for the convenience of steamers plying by night. The local 
authorities are said to have some plan in contemplation for lighting 
the river; such a plan may have beneficial results as tending 
indirectly to the suppression of river-piracy, but it cannot be said 
that it is at all called for by the necessities of navigation. A Light 
will probably be put up at the Bogue. 

Having now gone through the ports, one by one, I proceed to 
make a few general remarks bearing on the subject. 

Knowing the monetary difficulties of the Government, I have 
never attempted to prevent the authorities from diverting a 
considerable portion of the Tonnage Dues from such works as 
harbour improvements and lighting of rivers and coast, to military 
purposes, believing that temporary pressure alone caused them 
to avail themselves of that fund once they began to understand the 
light in which foreigners viewed it; I have frequently had occasion 
to talk of the matter both at the Tsxmg-li Yamen, and with the 
provincial officials, and I have ever found them, not only ready, 
but very willing to assist in carrying out such suggestions as were 
made; and, from the manner in which they have received such 
suggestions in the past, I am quite certain that they will of their 
own accord, and without pressure, furnish the means for carrying 
out unobjectionable plans tending to the improvement of navigation 
along a coast and up rivers, in which they clearly see that, in a few 
years time, they themselves will be more deeply interested than are 
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Chinkiang, Kiukiang and Hankow. — Vessels going up the 
Yangtsze have, in ordinary times, but one danger to avoid, and that 
is the banks on the Lang-shan Crossing. A Lightship has been 
kept there for the last two or three years. During the summer, 
when the river rises, some difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
right channel, and at a few places Beacons might be built with 
advantage; but generally speaking, the high lands on either bank 
form sufficient guides for the navigator of this inland river, and the 
steamers carry excellent pilots. 

From the Lang-shan Crossing to Wu-hu (above Nanking) an 
additional Lightship and eight shore Lights are now being placed; 
from Wu-hu to Kiukiang, enquiries are now being made as to 
whether Lights would be useful or not; and from Kiukiang to 
Hankow, about a dozen Lights are being put up. 

Ningpo. — rock covered at high water, called the Tiger's Tail, 
is the only danger at the mouth of the river leading to Ningpo. 
Any miscalculation of the strength of the tide, or any mismanage- 
ment of the sails, if working in or out with any but a fair wind, will 
endanger vessels, be the rock buoyed or not. It has, however, been 
buoyed, and three Lights have been placed in such a way as to 
make the approach to the entrance of the river easy in the extreme. 
In the harbour, the anchoring of ships is attended to by the Tide- 
surveyor (one of the Customs’ employes who performs some of the 
duties of a Harbour Master); and, at Chin-hae, a couple of Customs’ 
officers are stationed, whose duty it is to keep the passage 
through the channel from being overcrowded by the Chinese junks 
that anchor there. 

Foochow. — The formation of the land is such that, the White 
Dogs once made, no difficulty can be experienced in finding the 
mouth of the river. There is a bar to be crossed, but with the aid 
of the pilots, who are always on the look out, it is passed in safety 
and without difficulty. At the Pagoda Anchorage where some 
dangerous spots are buoyed, the Tidesurveyor, as Harbour Master, 
attends to the anchoring of ships. It is probable that a Light will 
be placed on the White Dogs. 

Amoy.— The harbour of Amoy, though small, is one of the 
finest on the coast, but, at the same time, it has many sunken rocks, 
on all of which Buoys and Beacons have been placed. A Light is 
kept on one of the seven islands through which vessels pass, when 
entering or leaving the estuary. In the port, the Tidesurveyor, as 
Harbour Master, arranges the vessels on arrival, etc. It is proposed 
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to put a Light on Chapel Island, the sea mark for vessels bound to 
Amoy: this Light will also be useful to coasting vessels generally, 
as it will remind them of the proximity of the Meriope shoal. 

SWATOW. — The high land around Swatow makes the approach 
very easy, and the pilots, there settled, know the place so well 
that accidents need never occur. The anchorage, however, is one 
in which vessels always suffer severely when typhoons rage. It is 
proposed to put a Light on Double Island, for the accommodation 
of steamers entering or leaving by night. 

Formosa. — The land is high enough to do away with the 
necessity for Lights that its rocky shores might otherwise exhibit. 
For the convenience of vessels going into Kelung and Takow, 
Lights will probably be put up at those places. 

Canton. — No necessity for Lights has ever been known to exist 
at the mouth of the Pearl River. The inner bars are sufficiently 
well marked by the Pagodas on the neighbouring hills, and, on the 
three rocks between Honam and the city, have been placed Lights 
for the convenience of steamers plying by night. The local 
authorities are said to have some plan in contemplation for lighting 
the river; such a plan may have beneficial results as tending 
indirectly to the suppression of river-piracy, but it cannot be said 
that it is at all called for by the necessities of navigation. A Light 
will probably be put up at the Bogue. 

Having now gone through the ports, one by one, I proceed to 
make a few general remarks bearing on the subject. 

Knowing the monetary difficulties of the Government, I have 
never attempted to prevent the authorities from diverting a 
considerable portion of the Tonnage Dues from such works as 
harbour improvements and lighting of rivers and coast, to military 
purposes, believing that temporary pressure alone caused them 
to avail themselves of that fund once they began to understand the 
light in which foreigners viewed it; I have frequently had occasion 
to talk of the matter both at the Tsung-li Yamen, and with the 
provincial officials, and I have ever found them, not only ready, 
but very willing to assist in carrying out such suggestions as were 
made; and, from the manner in which they have received such 
suggestions in the past, I am quite certain that they will of their 
own accord, and without pressure, furnish the means for carrying 
out unobjectionable plans tending to the improvement of navigation 
along a coast and up rivers, in which they clearly see that, in a few 
years time, they themselves will be more deeply interested than are 
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those who now wish to initiate such improvements. The suppression 
of the rebellion, the quieting of the seaboard, the payment of the 
Indemnities, and the authorization at length about to be issued by 
Imperial Decree (which, hoping against hope, I have for more than 
five years been labouring to obtain), allowing and inviting Chinese 
to build and own vessels of the foreign kind, both steamers and 
sailing craft, all combine to render easy of execution what, a few 
years ago, it would have been almost suicidal to attempt. The 
Customs’ oifices are now in such working order that my hands will 
be comparatively free, and I shall therefore be able to give my 
attention to several matters, which could not be taken up, although 
they never escaped my notice, before. Among these may be pointed 
out, as having special reference to the disposal of the fund created 
by the payment of Tonnage Dues, the creation of: — 

1“. An Engineer Ofiice for advising on all matters con- 
nected with the improvement of river and coast navigation, and 
of harbours, and for the superintendence of all public works 
undertaken with that view. 

2“. A Harbour Master’s Office to be represented at the 
Treaty Ports, superintending the anchoring of ships, the police 
of the river and the examination and appointment of pilots. 

3°. A Coast-Light Office to take charge of the lighting 
department generally and more especially of about 15 Light- 
houses soon to be built on the most necessary points between 
Niuchuang and Haenan. 

The flourishing condition of the treasury at Hongkong and the 
energy of its official staff will, doubtless, enable the authorities of 
that colony to put up such Lights as its approaches require: 
considering that that colony deprives the Chinese Government of a 
considerable portion of the Tonnage Dues that would otherwise be 
collected at Canton, it is not too much to expect that Hongkong 
will do all that is needed for the improvement of navigation in its 
vicinity, and what may be there done — enlightened as are the views 
of the colonists on all that affects navigation, and able as are its 
rulers to command the highest engineering skill — ^will be a not 
inappropriate guide to the Chinese Government in determining upon 
the need for sundry works at various places along the coast. 

Amongst the Lighthouses to be first built, I may mention one 
that is to be put on the Pratas Shoal— the only real danger of the 
Chinese Seas; when that Light is put up. Foreign Governments 
will be invited to direct passing ships of war to visit it occasionally 
to see that the Lightkeepers are safe and well. Further, a Light is 
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to be placed on either Breaker Point or the Cape of Good Hope, 
but competent advice will be taken before the site is resolved upon. 

The amounts hitherto expended from Tonnage Dues for 
harbour improvements, etc., have been* small, but it may now be 
stated with confidence, that the Chinese Government will do its 
share of the work faithfully and well — ^it will provide funds and 
secure the services of first class men, and that the only assistance to 
be asked for is one which Treaty Powers are by their exterritorial 
privileges bound to afford, and that is, to join in the prevention of 
all acts on the part of foreigners settled at the ports, be they the 
acts of individuals or of municipal councils, pronounced to be of a 
hurtful tendency by the Chinese agents, and to recognise and support 
those agents in the performance of their duties. 

During the last five years, my duties have taken me up and 
down the coast some score of times, and my visits to the ports spoken 
of have been numerous; what I have written, I have accordingly 
written as having myself seen the coast, the entrances to ports, and 
the rivers, and as having myself heard the remarks and suggestions 
of the commanders of the ships and steamers by which I have 
travelled. 


I am, etc., 


Peking, January^ 1867. 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


Since writing what precedes, I have received official instructions 
from the Tsung-li Yamdn (Board of Foreign Affairs) authorising me 
to carry out all that this memorandum sets forth. The annual 
collections under the heading of Tonnage Dues are not likely to 
exceed Taels 300,000 (^£100, 000) or to fall below Taels 210,000 
(£70,000); in order, therefore, to effect as much as possible with the 
funds at my command, while employing professional men specially 
educated for special work, I shall endeavour to incorporate the bulk 
of those to be employed with the Customs’ Establishment rather 
than to create a new service ; the plan, as about to be worked by me. 


* Annually^ during the last five years, about Tls. 45,000 : and, for special 
purposes, during the same period — Lightships, Beacons, Buoys, repairs, etc., — 
about Tls. 50,000 : the revenue (Tonnage Dues) for the five years has been, say 
Tls. 1,000,000, and the expenditure, say, Tls. 275,000, or more than ith. 

1A 
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will not impair the efEciency of either department, but, by leaguing 
them together, will cause each to be a support to the other, and will 
enable me to use the funds that are for the special support of each 
in such a way as to increase the resources of both. 

In the selection of men, I shall follow the principle to which 
I have adhered during the last six years in the Customs: that is, I 
shall employ them just as they may be required, without respect to 
their nationality, provided individual fitness can be secured, and 
I shall not aim at exact numerical proportion, or attempt to provide 
a representative of every Treaty Power for every port. The service 
will continue to be cosmopolitan in its general constitution: guided 
by the requirements of the work to be done and by the character 
and capacity of the individual, appointments, promotions and dis- 
missal will be dealt out without respect to nationality. A fair 
attempt will be made to represent the chief Treaty Powers, but the 
principal object to be aimed at will be to keep in existence, on a 
cosmopolitan basis, a thoroughly efficient service, and to carry out 
faithfully and well for the Chinese Government the works it pays 
for and approves of. Difficult as is the management oi a cosmopolitan 
service, any attempt to carry out a system of numerical proportion, 
while exciting ill-feeling, disputes and jealousy, would defeat its 
own object by the inefficiency in which it would culminate; the fact 
that the service is open to all is a sufficient guarantee, on the part of 
an honest administration, for the interests of each. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG, 


Peking, 16 th March, 1867 . 
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ENCLOSURE {b). 

TONNAGE DUES MEMO. 

INDEX. 

Precis of Paragraphs. 

A. 1. Public complains of breach of faith and non-appropriation or mis-application 

of funds. 

2. Complaints credited, and mixed Commission suggested. 

3. Complaints unfounded, and Commission impolitic. 

B. 4. Before Treaties, ships paid heavy Port Charges. 

5. British Treaty of 1842-3 substituted moderate Tonnage Dues: did not 

stipulate for Lights, etc. 

6. American and French Treaties made Tonnage Dues still more moderate. 

7. From 1843 to 1860, Chinese Government, if not providing Lights, etc., was 

liberal in remitting Tonnage Dues. 

C. 8. The Tientsin Treaties, 1858-60, reduced Tonnage Dues, stipulated for 

consultation concerning Lights, and for their 

9. maintenance from Tonnage Dues; but did not pledge China to a single work 
or to spend fixed stims of money. 

10. China has never refused consultation, and has tried to give effect to suggestions. 

11. So far from stipulating for Lights, etc.. Tonnage Dues were originally fixed 

at a moderate rate, with the express understanding that China had done, 
and was doing nothing, to improve Coast navigation. Sir H. Pottinger 
intimated this officially to the Chinese Commissioners when negotiating. 
Subsequently, the Tientsin Treaties stopped short of binding the Chinese 
Government to do more than it, of itself, should deem called for. 

12. So much, to show the charge of breach of faith is untenable. 

Z). 13. But nevertheless China has done, is doing, and intends to do much for 
shipping and navigation. 

14. In 1855, when the want was first felt and understood, the Shanghai officials 

provided a Lightship and then a Lighthouse, and, from 1855 to 1860, 
spent thereon, without any dictation, $90,000. This evinced willingness 
to act, when the necessity for useful action became imderstood. 

15. In 1864, the Central Authority sanctioned the appropriation of one-tenth, 

and, in 1868, of seven-tenths of Tonnage Dues, for the improvement of 
Coast navigation. From January 1861 to March 1868, about $477,000 
were expended in this way: the expenditure is now about $200,000 a year. 

16. Thus there has been natural growth, and an intelligent, because intelligible, 

advance. 

E. 17. Objects for which moneys, granted for improvement of Coast navigation, 
are required in China. 

18. What the Inspector General had to do, to secure the attainment of those 

objects. 

19. How it was proposed to be done. 

20. What was done : Harbour Masters for Ports ; Divisional Inspectors for three 

sections into which the Coast was divided; Marine Commissioner to 
superintend; Opinions and Suggestions of experts and seafaring men; 
selection of Engineers for works. 
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21. Growth of Fund; beginning of operations; steamers provided by Customs. 

22. Works undertaken since 1868: — Gutzlaff Lighthouse; North Saddle Light- 

house; Sha-wei-shan Lighthouse; Woosung Lighthouse; Niuchuang 
Lightship; Tung-sha Lightship; Chapel Island Lighthouse; Lights 
ordered for Double Island, White Dogs, Turnabout, Lamocks, Shantung 
Promontory; Thirty River Lights for Yangtsze ; Lang-shan Lightship. 

23. In 1860 there were only a Harbour Master and Lightship at Shanghai; there 

are now Harbour Masters at 14 ports, 3 Lightships, 6 Coast Lighthouses, 
30 River Lights, Buoys and Beacons, and other Lights and Lighthouses 
ordered or in hand. 

24. Harbour Works: — ^Dredging expensive, and not absolutely required; a 

dredger to be provided by and bye; harm done by uncontrolled construction 
of jetties and reclaiming of land. 

F. 25. Regulation of Pilotage, in connection with attention to shipping requirements. 

26. Changing of original plans, partly because funds did not suffice, and partly 

to Economise remaining funds : now there are two, and not three 
Divisional Inspectors, and no Marine Commissioner: what is wanted is 
more Engineers, and such are now being sought for. 

27. Lightkeepers will be a heavy item of expenditure; foreigners must be 

employed, not Chinese. 

28. River Police provided for Shanghai and Foochow: called for by foreign 

communities. 

G. 29. Statement of sums expended from Tonnage Dues, from 1842 to 1870. 

30. Statement of annual expenditure for Salaries: Estimate for 1872. 

31. Present Programme; Lights finished, in hand, or contemplated. 

32. Three-tenths Tonnage Dues retained for Educational purposes: made up 

for by Services of Customs* Steamers. 

33. So much having been done, is a Commission called for ? could it work more 

quickly or more economically ? would it be politic ? why should China 
not be encouraged to do her own work ? 

i7. 34. The principle on which Tonnage Dues are collected is questionable. 
Suggestion for future revision. ' 
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Memorandum concerning the application of moneys collected 
AS Tonnage Dues from Foreign Shipping by 
the Chinese Government. 


A. 1. Public criticism makes two Charges: — 

(a) That China has not kept faith with the Treaty 

Powers in the matter of Tonnage Dues; and 

(b) that, in point of fact, when the fraction spent on 

improvements is compared with the total collec- 
tion, China does nothing at all for the benefit of 
foreign shipping: while what is spent is wasted on 
salaries, rather than devoted to useful works. 

2. These charges have been credited without further inquiry, 

and it has recently been suggested that the Tonnage Dues 
should be placed under the control of a mixed Commission. 

3. The object of this memorandum is to show that public 

criticism is mistaken in both its allegations, and that the 
administrative reform suggested is neither called for nor 
politic. 


B. 4. At the time at which China first entered into Treaty relations 
with a foreign power, viz. when the Treaty of Nanking 
was negotiated on the part of Great Britain by Sir 
Henry Pottinger in 1842, foreign shipping frequented the 
port of Canton only. Foreign merchants transacted busi- 
ness with a guild styled Co-Hong, composed of Chinese 
merchants licensed as monopolists to carry on the foreign 
trade, and held responsible, after Chinese fashion, for the 
doings of foreigners generally, and the collection of revenue 
on their trade. When a ship arrived, her business was 
put in the hands of the Co-Hong, and, in addition to the 
duties and fees payable on the Cargo there were a number 
of charges payable by the ship which may be grouped 
together under the name of Port Charges. These Port 
Charges, when last, in 1838, made the subject of an 
arrangement before the conclusion of a Treaty in 1842, 
were fixed at $1,189.50 for rice laden ships, $1,000 for 
a Company’s ship without rice, and $700 for each other 
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British or American ship without rice: part went to the 
Customs of the port, and part to the Co-Hong; the only 
return appears to have been that Pilots were provided, in 
and out. 

5. In 1843, Sir Henry Pottinger arranged that these Port 

Charges should be done away with and a single tax sub- 
stituted, to be a fixed sum per ton on the registered burden 
of every vessel, and hence styled Tmnage Dues. The 
Treaty article (General Regulations of Trade appended 
to Supplementary Treaty, V.) reads thus: “ Every English 
“ merchantman on entering any one of the above- 
“ mentioned five ports, shall pay Tonnage Dues at the 
“ rate of Five Mace per Register Ton, in full of all charges. 
“The fees formerly levied on entry and departure, of 
“ every description, are henceforth abolished.” It is here 
to be noticed that this stipulation did nothing more than 
replace heavy Port Charges, which were always unequal 
and at times uncertain, by fixed and moderate Tonnage 
Dues, and that the Chinese Government was neither 
invited, nor pledged to build Lighthouses, erect Beacons 
or provide any additional facilities for shipping, in return 
for such Treaty Tonnage Dues. 

6. After the English, came the American and then the French 

Treaties, and in each was repeated, in principle, the 
Tonnage Dues arrangement made by Sir Henry Pottinger; 
it again happened that while, on the one hand, these 
Treaties stipulated for sundry exemptions from Tonnage 
Dues, neither one nor other made it, in any way, ob- 
ligatory on China to apply a single cash of the sums paid 
as Tonnage Dues, to any purpose connected with the 
interests of foreign shipping. 

7. From that time till the ratification of the Tientsin Treaties 

of 1858 in 1860, the stipulation of the Treaties of 1842 
and 1843 ruled in the matter of Tonnage Dues. During 
^s period, if the Chinese Authorities did nothing for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Coast, they were, at 
all events, not illiberal in their enforcement of the Tonnage 
Dues rule, for they not only exempted rice-laden ships, 
but also vessels arrived in ballast, from whole or half 
Tonnage Dues, according as they departed without or 
with cargo. Moreover, while not obliged to appropriate 
any of the amount collected towards facilitating the 
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movements of shipping, they nevertheless began to do 
something in that direction in 1855, when, for the first 
time, they were shewn in what way facilities could 
really be afforded: but, on this point, more will be said 
in another paragraph. 


8. The Treaties of Tientsin reduced the moderate charge, fixed 

by Sir Henry Pottinger, still lower, and made Tonnage 
Dues payable at the rate of Four Mace per Register Ton; 
and it is in them, for the first time, that there is to be 
found any reference to measures for improving Coast 
navigation. In one article it was stipulated that ‘‘ the 
‘‘ Consuls and Superintendents of Customs shall consult 
‘‘ together regarding the erection of Beacons or Light- 
‘‘ houses, and the distribution of Buoys and Lightships, 
‘‘ as occasion may demand ’’ — and a rule appended to the 
Tariff adds — “ the maintenance of which shall be provided 
for out of the Tonnage Dues.’’ 

9. Now without meaning to assert that the Chinese Government 

has no duties to perform in this connection, it may be 
questioned, in reply to those who thence deduce obligation, 
whether these stipulations bind the Chinese Government 
to put up a single Light, or place a single Buoy : they im- 
ply that Lights, Buoys, etc., are desirable things wherever 
really required, but, as far as the Treaty obligation of 
providing them goes, it would be as fair to say that the 
article binds the Consuls to find the funds, as to say that 
it binds the Superintendents of Customs; and, moreover, 
the tariff rule, which says their maintenance is to be 
provided for out of Tonnage Dues, leaves it to be inferred, 
that while such things are to be provided from some other 
fund, their maintenance is not to demand more than a 
part of the Tonnage Dues. Arguing from the mere text 
of the Treaty stipulation, it is questionable to what extent 
the Chinese Government is pledged to put up Lights or 
Beacons, or to do more than apply a portion of the 
Tonnage Dues to their mere maintenance. Had not a 
cash been expended for either purpose, whether con- 
struction or maintenance, there would not necessarily 
have been any lack of good faith on the part of the 
Chinese Government, 
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10, The Treaty stipulation is that “ Consuls and Superintendents 

“ of Customs shall consult together.” Now allowing that 
it is for China, as lord of the soil, to erect the Beacons 
called for, and even admitting that the article, as it stands, 
ma y be held to imply an obligation to erect Beacons, etc., 
it must be proved that a Superintendent of Customs has 
ever refused to consult with a Consul, before the charge of 
breach of faith can be substantiated. Not only is it not 
the case that there has been any refusal, on the part of 
Superintendents of Customs, to consult with Consuls 
concerning such things, but, on the contrary, on every 
occasion on which Consuls have suggested improvements, 
the Chinese Authorities have sought to give effect to their 
suggestions. 

11. In all that precedes, it is not meant to be asserted that ship- 

ping has no interests to be furthered or that Governments 
are not to blame if they ignore such interests and neglect 
their requirements; what is intended to be pointed out is, 
that, if the Chinese Government has not done all the 
things that the shipping interest would like to have seen 
done, it has not, when not doing those things, been 
oblivious of, or faithless to any Treaty stipulation or 
obligation. When it is asserted that no Treaty stipulation 
binds China to undertake such works, it may be thought 
that special pleading is resorted to to deprive the text of 
the Treaty of the only useful meaning it could be held to 
possess. But, in point of fact, one may go beyond that 
assertion, and maintain that, so far from foreign Govern- 
ments having expected China to apply the Tonnage Dues 
to the purposes the public now indicates, the framers of 
the original Treaties, when procuring the abolition of the 
heavy and uncertain Port Charges, purposely fixed the 
Tonnage Dues at the low figure of five Mace per Register 
Ton, with the express understanding that China was not 
expected to apply such Tonnage Dues to the lighting of 
the coast or improvement of navigation. That this 
assertion is correct is clearly shewn by the words of Sir 
Henry Pottinger himself, who, on the 24th January 1843, 
when writing to the five merchants who formed the Canton 
Committee appointed to advise with His Excellency on 
matters affecting the adjustment of the Tariff and 
Regulations of Trade, supplied them with an Extract 
from a Memorandum which His Excellency had himself 
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laid before the Chinese Imperial Commissioners, I-li-pu 
and his colleagues on the 21st of that month. In that 
Extract, the following passage is to be found : — 

‘‘ after the tariff and import and export duties, the 
“ anchorage or harbour charges are to be settled, and 
“ the most simple mode that occurs to me of doing 
‘‘ this, is to name a certain sum per ton on the 
registered burden of every vessel (above a certain 
“ size) that may enter the ports. In considering 
“ the anchorage and harbour charges, it is to be 
borne in mind, that the Government of China 
‘‘ has hitherto done nothing towards facilitating 
“ commercial intercourse by building lighthouses, 
laying down buoys or moorings, and erecting 
'"beacons; and, therefore it necessarily follows, that 
"" these charges should be exceedingly light, and 
"" equally well defined as the duties.’’ 

What the British Plenipotentiary wanted, and what the 
American and French Plenipotentiaries who followed him 
stipulated for, was not the lighting of the Coast, but 
merely that there should be a Port Due moderate, fixed 
and in proportion to carrying capacity, instead of a heavy, 
uncertain and disproportionate charge: and, as a reason 
for making the charge a moderate one, it was expressly 
stated to the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, that China had 
hitherto done nothing for the improvement of navigation, 
and it was thereby as clearly suggested, that, moderate 
Tonnage Dues having been substituted for heavy Port 
Charges, China was not expected to do in the future with 
Tonnage Dues what she had not done in the past with 
Port Charges. The Plenipotentiaries who followed in 
1858 and 1860 made the charge still lighter, reducing it 
from Five to Four Mace per ton, and stipulating that 
coasting vessels — ^the very vessels to be most benefitted 
by Coast Lights, etc., and therefore, if Tonnage Dues are 
to provide Lights, the vessels that ought to be most heavily 
taxed — should only pay even that reduced amount once 
every four months ; thus the Tientsin Treaties can scarcely 
be said to have gone farther than their predecessors in 
stipulating for the improvement of navigation: they at all 
events stopped short of imposing any obligation on China 
merely, while on the one hand hinting that such and such 
expenditure should come out of the Tonnage Dues, on 
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the other refraining from leading China to suppose that 
her Governmental functions would have been fulfilled 
when she should have expended the full amount, collected 
as Tonnage Dues on foreign shipping, on Chinese Lights 
and Lighthouses. 

12. What precedes will suffice as a reply to the charge of lack of 
good faith. 


D, 13, It must not, however, be supposed, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been, or is, doing nothing for the improvement 
of navigation. What has been above written is not to 
defend or support the doing of nothing, but to show, how 
ill considered in itself has been the allegation of breach of 
faith. But the fact really is, that, so far from neglecting 
the interests and requirements of shipping, much has been 
done, much is being done, and much is intended to be 
done to facilitate the navigation of Chinese waters. 

14. It was in 1855, and when Sir Henry Pottinger’s Treaty and 
his reasons for making Tonnage Dues light were still 
the guide, that the possibility of doing something for the 
improvement of Coast navigation was first suggested to 
the Chinese Authorities. The suggestion was made by 
the Foreign Inspectors of Customs at Shanghai, and on 
their representations, both as to the revenue brought to 
that port by foreign shipping, the difficulty of entering it, 
and the great increase in Tonnage during the ten years 
the port had been open, the Provincial Authorities 
willingly agreed to act on their recommendations; the 
result was the establishment of a Lightship and Light- 
house, for both construction and maintenance of which 
the Tonnage Dues provided. On going through the old 
accounts of the Shanghai Office, it is seen that the sum 
provided by the Authorities for the Shanghai Lights 
amounted to almost sixty thousand Taels (£20,000 or 
190,000,) between the 1st June 1855 and the 31st 
December 1860, when the ratifications of the Treaties 
of Tientsin were published. This at least evinced a 
willingness on the part of the Chinese Authorities to do 
something in the interests of shipping and for the 
improvement of navigation, when what that something 
ought to be was pointed out to them. 
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15. At the end of 1860 the Treaties of Tientsin came into 

operation, but it was not till the middle of 1864 that the 
Foreign Inspectorate, on its new basis, had its Offices 
established at all the Treaty Ports. At the end of that 
year, the central authority, that is, the Tsung-li Yamfen, or 
Foreign Office, was applied to for, as a commencement, 
one-tenth of all Tonnage Dues collected, to form a fund 
for making such improvements as might be required. 
The application was at once assented to, and from the 
1st January 1865 the Offices of Customs at all the Treaty 
Ports commenced to issue one-tenth of the sums collected 
as Tonnage Dues quarterly, and continued to do so from 
that date to the 31st March 1868, when in accordance 
with a second application then made, the Yamen authorised 
the appropriation of seven-tenths of the Tonnage Dues for 
the improvement of navigation. From the 1st January 
1865 to the 31st March 1868 the Tonnage Dues’ tenth in 
round numbers amounted to almost 100,000 Taels (£33,000 
or $150,000) and during the most of same period as late as 
the 30th June 1867, the Shanghai Customs’ Authorities, 
in addition to the tenth issued for the General Fund, 
continued to support the local establishments (Harbour 
Master’s Department at Shanghai, Lightship on the 
Tung-sha Bank, Light at Woosung, Kintoan Beacon or 
Lighthouse, etc.) expending thereon, in addition to the 
sum given in paragraph 14, from 1st January 1861 to 
31st March 1868, nearly 260,000 Haikuan Taels (£86,000 
or $387,000 in round numbers). During the same period 
there was also expended from General Fund a sum 
of Haikuan Taels 60,000 (£20,000 or $90,000) on 
a Lightship for Niuchuang, a Lighthouse for Chefoo, 
two Lighthouses for Ningpo, Marks and Buoys for 
Tientsin, etc. 

16. Thus, the appreciation of the propriety of doing something 

for the improvement of navigation, which began to show 
itself first when the local officials provided a Lightship for 
Shanghai in 1855, is to be seen as further grown in 1865, 
when the Central Government authorised the appropriation 
of one-tenth of all Tonnage Dues, and, subsequently the 
authority issued in 1868, to appropriate seven-tenths of 
the Dues, proved still more fully, that whether free from 
Treaty obligation or not, the Central Government had 
made no inconsiderable advance in giving effective support 
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to works intended to be of utility to shipping. At first, 
there was an absolute ignorance of any want for such 
things as Lights, and that ignorance, if ever awakened, 
was again hushed to slumber by the declaration made in 
1843 that the Dues were to be moderate because there 
were no facilities provided: next there came a local 
knowledge of something that one port, Shanghai, owed to 
the foreign shipping by which its revenue was being 
annually increased: afterwards the Central Government, 
beginning to have its attention drawn to the point, and 
with the disappearance of the Taiping rebellion, beginning 
too, to be at lesser straits for funds, contributed its quota 
of support in the shape of a tenth: and lastly, there was 
the consent given by the Central Government to the 
proposition to expend as much as seven-tenths of the 
Tonnage Dues on the works in question. This growth, 
if slow, has been natural and not forced, and as each step 
in the progress was based on an intelligent reason, it is 
but fair to state that, in proportion as it has understood 
its duty in the matter, the Chinese Government has proved 
its willingness to perform that duty. 


E. 17. There are seven or eight distinct sets of objects to which a 
fund intended for the improvement of navigation, and to 
facilitate the movement of shipping in the Chinese waters, 
should be appropriated : 

1°. Lighthouses, to mark Coast dangers; 

2°. Lightships, to mark banks where Lighthouses 
cannot be put up ; 

3°. Buoys and Beacons, to mark channels leading into 
port, and places to be avoided in rivers and 
harbours ; 

4°. The removal of wrecks ; 

5°. The conservation of channels ; 

6°. The improvement of approaches by deepening 
chaimels : 

7 . The arrangement of vessels in anchorages, so as 
to neither endanger each other nor interfere 
with each other’s work in port; 
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8°. The provision of skilled labour in the shape of 
employes competent to undertake work of each 
class. 

18. What had to be done therefore by the Inspector General of 

Customs, to whom the administration of the Tonnage 
Dues’ seven-tenths was entrusted, was : — 

1°. To ascertain what places needed Lighthouses, 
Lightships, Buoys and Beacons; 

2°. To ascertain how channels could be best conserved 
and improved, and how obstructions might not 
be removed from one spot without injuring 
others ; 

3"^. To provide Harbour Masters for such ports as 
actually required them; and 

4°. To find and bring to China the right sort of 
employes for works of so important a kind. 

19. The best way to ascertain the spots that required Lights 

and Beacons was to collect the opinions of seafaring men 
well acquainted with the coast; the best way to act safely 
in the matter of conserving and improving channels was 
to obtain the services of an expert, and be guided by his 
advice; and in the matter of providing Harbour Masters 
and a Marine Staff, the actual requirements of each open 
port would naturally indicate the steps to be taken. 

20. What was actually done, when the Yamen authorised the 

application of seven-tenths in 1868, was this: — 

1°, The condition, prospects and requirements of 
each Treaty Port, from a Shipping Interest 
point of view, were closely scrutinised, and, as 
it was thence evident that, although there were 
Harbour Masters’ duties to be performed at all, 
Shanghai alone stood in need of a special staff 
to form a Harbour Masters’ Department, — and 
such a staff had in fact already existed there for 
some years, — ^it was determined to call upon 
the Customs’ Tidesurveyors (who, at the sea- 
ports are seafaring men, for the most part 
holding Masters’ Certificates) to perform Har- 
bour Masters’ duties, so as to have Harbour 
work generally attended to without any special 
withdrawal of funds from the Tonnage Dues. 
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2°. To ensure the satisfactory discharge of their 
Harbour duties by Tidesurveyors acting 
as Harbour Masters, and to utilise them to the 
fullest extent, the Coast was divided into three 
sections, and three competent Divisional Inspec- 
tors were appointed. To the Central section 
Captain Hockley (English), then Harbour 
Master at Shanghai, was appointed as Harbour 
Master for Shanghai and Divisional Inspector; 
to the Southern section. Captain Bisbee 
(American) was appointed as Harbour Master 
for Foochow and Divisional Inspector; and to 
the Northern section. Captain Viguier (French) 
was appointed as Harbour Master for Chefoo 
and Divisional Inspector. These Inspectors 
were to have charge of all the ports in their 
respective sections, and were to move about 
and superintend marine work generally. 

3°. An officer well acquainted with the Coast of 
China, and who had been making a special 
study of Lights and kindred subjects from a 
practical side. Captain Forbes, was appointed 
Marine Commissioner with entire charge, under 
the Inspector General, of the works referred to 
in paragraph 16. 

4"^. The opinions of the masters of steamers and 
vessels trading regularly on the Coast, as to the 
requirements of the Coast in respect of Lights, 
etc., were collected; the Harbour Masters were 
directed to examine, each into the condition 
of his port, and prepare statements for the 
Divisional Inspectors ; the Divisional Inspectors 
were instructed to visit the port and report on 
the statements of the Harbour Masters; the 
suggestions of shipmasters, the statements of 
Harbour Masters, and the reports of Divisional 
Inspectors were sent on to the Marine Com- 
missioner (then in England) who thereon 
consulted with Admirals Kellett and Collinson, 
— the officers who originally surveyed the Coast 
of China and prepared the charts now in use, 
than whose opinions none worthier of acceptance 
could be possibly found, — and then determined 
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the localities in which Lighthouses, Lightships, 
Buoys and Beacons seemed likely to be of most 
use. 

5°. The Marine Commissioner at the same time 
made full enquiry and procured every possible 
information relative to Lanterns, Towers, etc., 
etc., etc.; after a long search, he selected 
Mr. D. Henderson, C.E., for employment as 
Lighthouse Engineer, and Mr. R. Massy 
Greene, C.E., as Harbour Engineer: both of 
them gentlemen well known in their profession, 
one in connection with Lights and the other 
with Docks. In China, the Inspector General 
also employed Mr. Lescasse (French) who 
was highly recommended, as an additional 
Lighthouse Engineer. 

21. During all this time, from the beginning of 1868 till the 

autumn of 1869, the Tonnage Dues’ Fund was growing, 
and, the Harbour Masters and Divisional Inspectors 
having got into working order and the Engineers having 
arrived, it seemed that the works might be commenced. 
The Marine Commissioner was then summoned to China, 
having completed his enquiries and arrangements in 
Europe, and having besides built three steamers: these 
steamers, built and supported from Customs’ funds, and 
intended mainly for duty as Revenue Cruisers, were also 
provided to act as Light-tenders, and to assist in the 
construction of Lights, etc., by the transport of workmen 
and stores, and in their maintenance and protection by 
carrying Lightkeepers, etc., backwards and forwards, and 
visiting them from time to time. 

22, The Marine Commissioner then went to the localities 

previously decided on, and selected sites for Lighthouses, 
and, in consultation with him, the Inspector General 
arranged the order in which the works should be under- 
taken. Mr. Henderson then took in hand the Light- 
houses placed on GutzlaflF Island and North Saddle Island, 
both in the Shanghai district; Mr. Lescasse was sent to 
commence the Lighthouse on Chapel Island, near Amoy; 
Mr. Greene was directed to report on the condition of the 
Shanghai, Foochow and Swatow Harbours and their 
approaches, with a view to placing Buoys and Beacons and 
undertaking any works that might be deemed necessary or 
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feasible for the conservation or improvement of channels 
and approaches. The Gutzlaff Light was first shewn on 
the 1st November, 1869, and the Saddle Island Light 
followed on the 1st November, 1870: each has proved a 
complete success, reflecting the highest credit on the 
Engineer, Mr. Henderson, and calling forth enconiums 
from seafaring men of all classes; Mr. Henderson then 
went on to the Lighthouse for Sha-wei-shan also in the 
Shanghai district, and is now occupied on its construction, 
and the replacing of Woosung Light. In accordance with 
Mr. Henderson’s specifications, two new Light Vessels, 
supplied with first class Lights and Fog Horns, have been 
expressly built for the Tung-sha Bank, Shanghai, and the 
entrance to Niuchuang, and Lanterns for some dozen 
Lights, next to go up, have also been ordered from first 
class makers. Mr. Lescasse, after spending some months 
on the Chapel Island Light, threw up his appointment, 
thereby causing great inconvenience: it was then necessary 
to send Mr. Greene to take it in hand, but, unfortunately, 
his father’s death has since made it necessary for him to 
leave China, and if the Southern Inspector, Captain 
Bisbee, cannot unassisted proceed with the work, it must 
be abandoned till another Engineer can be procured. 
The Chapel Island Light finished, the Engineer will place 
a Light on either Double Island, Swatow, or Saracen’s 
Head, Takow, another on the White Dogs, off Foochow, 
one on Turnabout, and another on the Lamocks, off 
Swatow, and Mr. Henderson, when he shall have 
finished Sha-wei-shan, will place a Light on the Shantung 
Promontory. The Engineers will then in company visit 
Sha-lin-tien, off Taku, and decide on a somewhat difficult 
question, the kind of tower best suited to carry the Light 
there. Under the superintendence of the Commissioners 
of Customs at Chinkiang, Kiukiang, and Hankow, some 
thirty river Lights have been put up at places along the 
Yangtsze, and there is a Lightship on the Langshan 
Crossing. Such in general language, have been the doings 
of the Chinese Authorities in the interests of navigation. 

23. In 1860 there were a Harbour Master and staff at Shanghai, 
and a Lightship in the Shanghai district. There are now 
officers performing Harbour Master’s work at fourteen 
Treaty Ports: there are three Lightships, six Coast Lights, 
thirty river Lights, and Buoys and Beacons have besides 
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been placed in almost every port. There are moreover 
two Lighthouses in course of construction, and Lanterns 
for several other Lights are either at Shanghai or on their 
way from Europe. 

24. While the lighting of the Coast was being thus attended to, 
it was found that the works contemplated in respect of 
the conservation or improvement of channels were either 
for the moment unnecessary, or of a kind that Tonnage 
Dues would be wholly inadequate to meet. The dredging 
of the bars at Taku and Woosung have been much talked 
about, but it would be useless to attempt either without 
a proper supply of dredgers; and dredging machines of a 
powerful kind, with their attendant barges, etc., could not 
be laid down at each place for a smaller sum than at least 
one year’s Tonnage Dues. On the other hand, observation 
proves that the bars have been deepening instead of 
shoaling, and the shipping statistics of each place show 
that a very small percentage of the vessels trading have to 
lighten to cross the bars; the accidents, too, do not occur 
on the bars, but when vessels get out of the proper 
channels; such being the case, the necessity for extensive 
and expensive dredging operations is not of so pressing 
a kind as to demand an attention and outlay that would 
cripple all other more useful and more urgently required, 
but less costly and more feasible works. What is pur- 
posed to be done in this connection, when funds allow 
of it, is to get out one powerful steam dredger, drawing 
nine feet and able to excavate to a depth of 25 feet; such 
a vessel can move about among the ports and by occasional 
bits of work prevent banks from forming, or loosen 
bottoms for tides to wash away. Such a dredger would 
cost a considerable sum, and the work would have to be 
gone about cautiously, lest deepening at one point should 
lead to shoaling at some other. At Shanghai, where 
the chief demand for dredging operations has been, the 
shoaling in the harbour, it is stated, has been chiefly 
caused by the uncontrolled doing of owners of front lots, 
who reclaimed land and erected wharves and jetties 
opposite their lots without the slightest care as to whether 
other parts of the harbour might not thereby be injured. 
This building of jetties, etc., is now to a certain extent 
controlled by the Harbour Master, but the mischief was 
done when his authority met with but little support, and, 
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as the idea still is, that, what a foreign Consul will permit, 
the native authorities must not presume to oppose, any 
further reform must come from another quarter. 


F. 25. During the last few years, the Pilots have been placed under 
the Harbour Masters, and while these officers do not 
interfere with the Consular control in extraterritorial 
matters, their supervision is of a useful kind, and one 
point secured, and that the main one, that Certificates or 
Licenses to pilot are only given to men whose competency 
and character can be relied on. This work is, however, 
not without its difficulties, for it has more than once 
happened that Merchant Consuls, with ships to their 
own consignment, have shewn a disposition to suggest 
to Pilots, that, with their countenance, and working for 
them, they might disregard the Harbour Master’s attempts 
to control their movements or operations. With the 
foreigner, the rule is that the official — especially a Chinese 
official — ^is fair game, and the attempt is ever made to 
cast ridicule on him, rather than support his authority, 
even when exercising it for useful purposes. 

26. No sooner had work actually begun in 1868, than it became 
evident that the Tonnage Dues seven-tenths would not 
support operations on the comparatively extensive scale on 
which it was hoped to carry them on. Material, transport 
and labour proved, one and all, to call for a greater outlay 
than had been anticipated, and, on the other hand, the 
collection of Tonnage Dues began to decrease, for while 
coasters traded under four months’ Exemption Certificates, 
the opening of the Suez Canal tended to substitute a few 
steamers for many foreign-going ships. The Tonnage 
Dues do not amount now to more than 200,000 taels 
annually, and 140,000 taels a year ($210,000) is therefore 
the sum to be calculated on for the maintenance of works 
completed, the completion of works already begun, and 
the execution of such other works as are on the programme 
for the next eight or ten years. In 1868, the central 
Divisional Inspector, Captain Hockley, died, and, as it 
had become evident that three such Inspectors would be 
unnecessary, the vacancy was never filled up: Captain 
Viguier was transferred from Chefoo to Shanghai, and the 
northern and central sections grouped together as one 
northern section; Captain Bisbee remains in charge of 
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the southern section. At the end of 1870, Captain Forbes 
resigned his appointment; he originally came out to stay 
in China but a short time, and, as the work for which 
his assistance was chiefly required had been started, his 
appointment has not been filled up, and the duties he 
performed are now divided between Commissioners at 
the ports, Divisional Inspectors and Engineers, under the 
superintendence of the Inspector General. It ought to 
be here stated that Captain Forbes was never paid from 
the Tonnage Dues, his salary was always issued from the 
Customs’ Fund. In fact it has been the practice of the 
Department to make the Customs’ Fund lighten the burden 
of the Tonnage Dues seven-tenths in every possible way. 

27. It was originally intended, in order to keep down expenditure, 

to call on Customs’ Tidewaiters to do duty, in rotation, as 
Lightkeepers. Experience has, however, shewn, that that 
plan would not work well, and it has been decided, 
instead, to have a regular set of men employed specially 
as Lightkeepers, and, for this purpose, a few trained men 
have, in the first instance, been brought from Europe, 
who had either learnt work in Light-makers’ establish- 
ments, or served on board Lightships or in Lighthouses, 
Men engaged in China serve under these, and learn the 
management and cleaning of the somewhat complicated 
pieces of mechanism that have been simply styled 
Lanterns. Three foreign Lightkeepers are appointed to 
each Light, but it is hoped that two will eventually suffice. 
Chinese cannot be relied on to keep the Lights lit or the 
Lamps in order, and, this being the case, the salaries that 
must be paid, to procure foreign Lightkeepers, will be a 
heavy item in the expenditure. (A glance at the printed 
forms of instructions to Light-keepers, etc., will show 
how thoroughly and how carefully this work has been 
gone into. Vide enclosures in Circular No. 23, 1870). 

28. Complaints were constantly being made by the mercantile 

communities, — at Shanghai, concerning pilfering in Cargo 
boats, and at Foochow concerning disturbances at the 
Pagoda Anchorage, — and a River Police, composed of 
foreign and native Constables, has been established at 
each place. The Foochow Police is highly praised and is 
considered to be doing excellent service. At Shanghai, 
the experiment has not, in truth, been quite so successful ; 
the existence of two sets of Municipal Police on shore, 
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and the ideas that prevail respecting so-called Concession 
rights, as well on the waters in front as on the grounds 
leased, combine to make the working of a River Police 
under a Chinese official, the Harbour Master, of a less 
satisfactory kind than was hoped for. Still, the mer- 
cantile complaints which were very loud before, have 
completely died out since the establishment of the force, 
and the complaint now is on the part of those responsible 
for the expenditure— they regret to see so much money 
expended for so small a result. 

G. 29. A statement will now be given of the Tonnage Dues applied 
to the improvement of navigation. It divides itself 
naturally into four periods : — 

1°. From 1842 till 1860: up to which time the Treaties 
said nothing about Lights. 

2°. From 1860 till 1865: when the Central Govern- 
ment authorised one-tenth of the Tonnage Dues. 

3°. From 1865 till 1868: when the Central Govern- 
ment authorised seven-tenths. 

4°. From 1868 till 1870; with which this Memorandum 
ends. 

General Statement of sums expended from Tonnage Dues 
for improvement of Coast Navigation: including payments 
for Plants, Labour and Wages. 

First period: 1842 (1855) to 1860: Shanghai Expenditure, 
$44,851 .79 and H.K.Tls. 13,603.3.4.0 (or, in round numbers 
,£20,000 = $90,000.) 

Second period; 1860 to 1865; Shanghai Expenditure, 
H.K.Tls. 155,924.3.2.0 (or, in round numbers ,£52,000 = 
$234,000.) 

Third period: 1865 to 1868; 

H.K.TIS. 

Shanghai Expenditure 127,014 .1.5.8 
Ningpo „ 6,405.7.4.1 

Tientsin „ 2,66 1 . 7 . 7 . 8 

Chefoo „ 15,315.3.2.7 

Niuchuang „ 7,884 . 3 . 1 . 7 

Amoy „ 1,419.1.5.3 

160,700.4.7.4 (or, in round num- 
bers ,£53,600 = 

$251,000) 


* Carolus Dollars. 
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Fourth period: 1868 to 1870: 

H,K,Tls. 


Shanghai Expenditure 

Ningpo 

Foochow 

Tamsuy 

Takow „ 


259,848.2.4.5 

12,960.0.2.0 

14,051.7.2.3 

1,075.2.4.7 

368.1.2.0 


Amoy 

Swatow 

Canton 

Chinkiang 

Kiukiang 

Hankow 


7.829.7.8.8 

1.208.3.1.0 

3.308.8.8.0 

3.010.8.3.8 

2.167.7.3.0 
722.0.3.3 


Chefoo 

Tientsin 

Niuchuang 


8.942.6.6.0 

5.465.7.5.0 
16,448.6.0.9 


337,407.9.5.3 (or, in round num- 
bers 12,000 = 
$500,000) 

Additional Expenditure: Plant ordered during 1869 and 1870 
for Department, paid for from General Fund, and not 
appearing in preceding statement of Expenditure. 


Lights : — 


Sha-wei-shan 

riron Tower. . . 
(1st order Light 

Shan-Tung 

Ji 

if 

White Dog 

J} 

it 

Turnabout 

}) 

it 

Chapel Island 

}f 

it 

Lamocks 

JJ 

it 

Woosung 

4th order 

tt 

Square Island 

ff 

it 

Tiger 

6th order 

ft 

Niuchuang 

4th order 

it 

Tung Sha 

t7 

tt 

Lang Shan 

6th order 

tt 

Yang-tsze (10) 

ft 

tt 

(4) 

ft 

tt 

Volcano 

5th order 

it 


£ 

900 

2,856 

2,856 

3,258 

2,856 

3,258 

2,856 

350 

|650 

1,000 (ship) 
1,000 ( ) 
125 ( „ ) 
200 
370 
350 


Lightship : — 

Tung Sha 10,000 

Niuchuang 10,000 
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Buoys: — £ 


Foochow 

Swatow 

• • 1 500 

£43,385 ( 

= $216,000) 

Total Expenditure: — 

£ 

$ 

First period, 18 years 

. 20,000 

or 90,000 

Second „ 5 „ 

. 52,000 

„ 234,000 

Third „ 3 „ 

. 53,600 

„ 251,000 

Fourth „ 3 „ 

. / 112,000 

„ 500,000 

(Additional Expenditure 1870). . 

. ] 43,385 

„ 216,000 


;£280,985 or $1,291,000 


30. Having in the preceding paragraph given a general statement 
of the amounts expended, to the end of 1870, for the 
benefit of foreign shipping along the Coast of China, a list 
will now be added of the officers paid from the Tonnage 
Dues, so that it may be seen what amount is actually 
expended on Salaries: — 

Statement of Salaries and Wages, payable from the Tonnage 
Dues’ seven-tenths to employes connected with Coast Lights, 
Harbour works, etc., etc., etc. 


Estimate for 1872. 

1. Niuchuang. 

Lightship: H.K.Tls. 

Captain monthly pay 100 

Chief Ofiicer 

Mechanic in charge of Revolving 

Light and Fog Horn 

Chinese Crew 


50 

100 

300 


2. Tientsin. 

H.K.TIS. 


Signal man at Taku 50 

Berthing Officer, Ts2e-Chuh-Lin „ 15* 

Chinese Boatmen 40 

105 


An employ^ of the Municipal Council who draws pay ffojn it for other work. 
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3. Chefoo. 

Lighthouse: 

Chief Lightkeeper 

Assistant „ 

Chinese Coolies, etc 


H.K.Tls. 

monthly pay 75 


40 

25 


140 


4. Yangtsze. 

River Lights : H.K. Tls. 

Hankow: Chinese Lightkeepers ..monthly pay 50 
Kiukiang: „ „ . . „ 50 

Chinkiang: „ „ . . „ 75 


5. Shanghai. 

A, Harbour Staff: H.K.Tls, 

Harbour Master monthly pay 300* 

Assistant „ 150 

Clerk „ 150 

Boarding Officer „ 100 

» » » 80 

Signalman „ 30 

. 30 

River Police (4) „ 130 

Chinese Boatmen, Police, etc „ 375 

1,345 

B, Lightships: 

Tung-sha Lightship, Captain „ 100 

Chief Officer.. „ 75 

Mechanic .... „ 50 

Chinese Crew. „ 90 

315 

Lang-shan Lightship, Captain „ 75 

Chief Officer. „ 50 

Relieving Officer „ 50 

Chinese Crew „ 50 

225 

C, Lighthouses: 

North Saddle, Chief Keeper „ 75 

Assist. „ „ 40 

tJ ft ft 

Chinese Boatmen ... „ 30 

175 


* Divisional Inspector, Northern Section. 
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H.K.TIS. 

Sha-wei-shan, Chief Keeper monthly pay 

75 


Assist. „ 

ts 


40 


7> >J 

}i 


30 


Chinese Boatmen, etc. 

it 


30 




- 


175 

Gutzlaff, Chief Keeper 

>7 


50 


Assist. „ 

ff 


40 


ss >y 

)) 


30 


Chinese Boatmen, etc. . . 

17 


30 






150 

Kiutoan, Chief Keeper 

77 


50 


Assist. „ 

77 


30 


Chinese Boatmen, etc. . . 

77 


20 






100 

Woosung, Chief Keeper 

77 


60 


Chinese Boatmen, etc. . 

77 


12 






72 

Light Tender, Lorcha Reliefs Captain . 

77 


60 


Chinese Crew 

77 


65 






125 


Tls. 2,682 


6. Ningpo. 

Lighthouses : H.K. Tls. 

Square Island, Chief Keeper, . . . .monthly pay 25 
Chinese Boatmen . „ 15 

Tiger Island, Chief Keeper ,. 20 

Chinese Boatmen ... „ 15 

Western Volcano, Chief Keeper . . „ 50 

Assist. „ . . „ 30 

Chinese „ 30 

Light Tender, Chinese Crew „ 20 

205 


7. Foochow. 

Harbour Staff: H.K. Tls. 

Harbour Master and Divis. Insp. . monthly pay 300* 

River Police „ 100 

Chinese Boatmen ,, 25 


• Southern Section. 
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Lighthouse : H,K* Tls. 

White Dogs, Chief Keeper monthly pay 50 

Assist, „ „ 30 

Chinese „ 30 

535 


8. Amoy. 

Harbour Staff: H.K.Tls, 

Berthing Officer & Chinese Boatmen, monthly pay 40 
Lighthouse : 

Chapel Island, Chief Keeper „ 75 

Assist. „ „ 40 

30 

>} » ..... I, 

Chinese „ 30 

Chih-seu Light, Chief Keeper .... „ 50 

Assist. „ .... „ 30 

Chinese „ 20 

Light Tender, Chinese Crew „ 30 

345 


9. Staff. 

H.K.Tls. 

Chief Coast Lights’ Engineer monthly pay 375 

Second „ „ „ „ 300 

Third „ „ ., „ 200 

Clerks of the works, 3 „ 200 

1,075 

Recapitulation : — 

Northern Section: — H.K.Tls. 


Niuchuang 

. monthly 

300 


Tientsin 

• )) 

105 


Chefoo 

• if 

140 


Yangtsze Ports . . . 

• n 

175 


Shanghai 

• }t 

2,682 


Ningpo 

Southern Section: — 

• ft 

205 

3,607 

Foochow 

• if 

535 


Amoy 

• a 

345 

880 

Staff 

• 

1,075 

1,075 


Total Salaries, etc., monthly H.K.Tls. 5,562 
Multiplying by 12, annually „ 66,744 (or $100,000) 
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(jV.5.— The above statement, although marked Estimate for 
1872, may be taken as a fair explanation of the sums paid away 
monthly in the shape of salaries and wages since the beginning of 
1869. The expenditure for salaries increases as works (Lighthouses, 
e.g.) are finished; and in proportion as salaries (and maintenance 
expenses) increase, so will the balance available for construction of 
new works be diminished.) 

It must be evident from what precedes that the staff 
could not be reduced except at the cost of efficiency, that 
the rate of pay is moderate, and that the expenditure for 
salaries is as low as the work to be done can possibly 
admit of, taking it into account that the salaries are paid 
to induce skilled Europeans to live and work in China. 

31. The places at which, according to the original programme. 
Lights were intended to be placed, and the condition of 
the works at this date, are as follows : — 


Woosung 

Kiu-toan 

Tung-sha 

Saddle Island 

Gutzlaff 

Sha-wei-shan 

Lang Shang 

Tiger Island 

Square Island 

Chefoo 

Sha-lui-tien 

Niuchuang 

Chapel Island 

Chih Seu, Amoy 

Turnabout 

Shantung Promontory . , 
Lamocks 


Formosa, Saracen’s Head 

Formosa, N.W. Point ' 
Breaker Point 
Pedro Banco 
Pescadores 


In hand. 

Lighthouse. 

Finished. 

)> 

)) 

Lightship. 

}> 

Lighthouse. 

)) 

In hand. 

>> 

}> 

Finished. 

Lightship. 

>> 

)> 

Lighthouse. 

)t 

)i 

In hand. 

)> 

Light ordered. 

Finished. 

Lightship. 

In hand. 

Lighthouse. 

» 

)} 

Light ordered. 

>> }) 

)} 

In hand. 

>f }> 

Light ordered. 


Plans and Specifications 
prepared, 

A Light in hand for this 
or the Western Volcano. 

1873. 
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Sisters 

Gap V 1874. 

Haitan J 

Heishan "j 

Ockseu I 1875. 

St. John’s J 

Teng Chow Foo \ 

Pratas i 1876. 

Amherst j 

The smallness of the fund and, the sites for Lights being 
far from the main land, the difficulties of transport and 
other obstacles, make work of this kind very slow. It 
does not seem probable that the Lights for the localities 
above set forth can go up at the rate of more than two 
or three a year. It will therefore be some eight or ten 
years — supposing circumstances to remain as they are at 
present — before the programme can be completed, and 
before Lights can be placed on the outer dangers of the 
China Seas. Possibly, more funds may be obtainable, 
and as, of course, increase in funds means increased 
power of work, these Lights may yet be finished at an 
earlier date than 1880. 

32. In respect of the three-tenths of the Tonnage Dues not paid 

to the Inspector General for Coast Lights, etc., it is to be 
remarked that that money goes to the Tsung-li Yamdn, 
and is, amongst other things, employed for the support of 
the college at Peking known as the T‘ung-wen-kuan. 
When it is remembered that this amount is only some 

60.000 taels a year, and that the Light service has the use 
of four Revenue Cruisers which originally cost 200,000 
taels and are supported at an annual expense of over 

70.000 taels it will be understood that a, to some extent 
fair, set off is provided: even supposing the Government 
to be bound by Treaty, which as we have seen, is not by 
any means the case, to devote the Tonnage Dues entirely 
to works for the improvement of navigation. 

33. From what precedes, it will be evident that the Chinese 

Government has already done something considerable for 
the improvement of navigation, and that present arrange- 
ments provide for carrying on the work. The foreigner’s 
demand to control the expenditure of moneys accruing on 
his trade to the Revenue of China will not require to be 
combatted to appear monstrous in the eyes of men at 
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home: nor does it require to be explained to be intelligible 
to men in China. But fancy a parallel case, with any 
other Powers concerned! When a Committee is talked 
of for the management of the Tonnage Dues, not only is 
the proposition to be objected to on the grounds just 
hinted at, but it may be asserted, 1°, that the Committee 
would work neither more quickly nor more economically; 
2°, that it would not have at its command the assistance 
which the Customs’ Department now furnishes; 3°, that 
it is not only uncalled for while China is doing the work 
with her own agents, but would have the effect of 
weakening and harming China, when it did, for her, work 
she ought to be encouraged to do herself; and 4°, that, if 
it originates in a spirit of interference and desire to dictate, 
China would make a mistake in assenting to it. 


H. 34. One other remark and this Memorandum ends. The Treaty 
stipulations respecting Tonnage Dues provide, 1°, that all 
vessels (over 150 tons) shall pay Four Mace a ton, and 2°, 
that Coasting vessels shall only pay once in the four 
months. Now it must be apparent that Coasters will 
be most benefited by Lights and coast improvements 
generally, and that it is to them, rather than to occasional 
traders, that the Chinese ought to look for a large revenue. 
Hence a question suggests itself as to whether negotiators 
have adopted a right principle in the arrangement of 
Tonnage Dues. Considering that China is now spending 
considerable sums annually on important works for the 
improvement of navigation, and to provide for ships those 
facilities the absence of which led the first negotiator. 
Sir Henry Pottinpr, to fix very low Tonnage Dues, it 
may be worth while to bear the point in mind, so that at 
any future revision a more equitable regulation may be 
introduced. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


Peking, list March, 1871. 
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CIRCULAR No. 26 of 1870 (First Series). 

Retiring Allowances, Retention in Service, rules regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Zlst December ^ 1870. 

Sir, 

1. — To prevent further misunderstandings, there are two points 
on which it is necessary again to remark: Retiring Allowances, and 
Retention in the Service. 

2. — Retiring Allowances . — The position of foreign employes is 
this, that if an employe of the rank of Commissioner, Deputy 
Commissioner, Assistant or Tidesurveyor is forced by ill health to 
resign his appointment and leave China, his services not having 
been in other respects of so unsatisfactory a kind as to lead to his 
discharge or dismissal, he will be entitled to an Allowance amounting 
to Six months’ pay for Five years service. One year’s pay for Ten 
years service and Two years’ pay for Twenty years service. When 
an employe is to be discharged, the cause of the discharge being 
other than the state of his health, he is entitled to Three months 
notice or Three months pay. The rule concerning the issue of 
Retiring Allowances to the Out-door Staff generally contained in 
Circular No. 14 of the 19th September, 1867, was rescinded by 
Circular No. 25 of 1869. 

3. — Retention in the Service . — It is to be borne in mind that, 
however secure the Customs may be considered as a Service, 
and however assured may be the tenure of position once a name is 
put on the List, there is no security of employment for incompe- 
tent, and no certain tenure of position for useless hands. The 19th 
paragraph of Circular No. 8 of 1864 is still in force, and under it the 
Inspector General can dispense with the services of any employe 
when expedient or requisite; the individual to be discharged being 
simply entitled to Three months notice or Three months pay. 
The statistics of fifteen or sixteen years, from the time the Foreign 
Inspectorate was first established in Shanghai in 1854 to the end of 
1870, the date of this Circular, show that on the In-door Staff there 
have been in all 181 names: of these, 81 have been removed, and 
100 remain. Of the 81 removed from the list, 7 died, 53 resigned, 
7 were dismissed for incompetency, 5 for intemperance, 4 for 
misconduct, 1 for engaging in trade and 1 for receiving bribes and 
there were 3 discharged whose services were no longer required. I 
refer to those statistics to show that the employment is to all intents 
and purposes a certainty as far as the action of the employers is 
concerned, and that the tenure or loss of position depends chiefly 
on the employes: an efficient and well conducted employe is never 
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dismissed, and never fails to get on. In the face of these statistics, 
it will be asked why the matter is referred to at all. The reason is 
this, that some employes who have barely earned their pay, and 
who have not been advanced so rapidly as others who have shown 
themselves possessed of real ability and intelligence, have displayed 
a tendency “to take things easily’* as it is styled, supposing that 
length of service will be accepted as an excuse for increasing 
shortcomings and that their position as “ old hands ” are too secure 
to be unsettled. I think it is well that those referred to should 
wake up a little and see things from another point of view: length 
of service is no excuse for shortcomings, it is on the contrary an 
aggravation, and the right way for the indifferent senior to reason 
will be that, the longer he serves, the more ought he to exert himself 
to do his work better, and the more careful ought he to be, now that 
he has served so many years lest he should jeopardise the fruit of 
long service. The return for satisfactory performance of duties is 
continued employment, with such advancement as vacancies permit 
and ability justifies; but where employment has been long continued, 
it is rather the long employed who is to be grateful for such length 
of employment, than the employer who is placed under obligation 
by length of service. Employes are easily found any day and 
everywhere; employers are not quite as easily met with. I do not 
wish to unsettle anyone’s mind or weaken anyone’s position: what 
I do desire to effect is to spare the Commissioners the disagreeable 
task of reporting an inefficiency, and myself the still more painful 
duty of discharging those reported and to lead men themselves to 
make their positions secure by increased efficiency, painstaking 
industry, and continued good conduct. The statistics show that 
the members of the Service have nothing to fear from the action of 
the Inspector General, so long as they are worthy of employment; 
but it must not be thought that, because the Customs is a Govern- 
ment Department, once in it is to be always in it irrespective of 
conduct or efficiency, or that by entering it a man secures for himself 
a kind of recognition that frees him from those tests and those calls 
which any Banker or Merchant would require to see satisfied in his 
business establishment. The Commissioner is the immediate chief 
in each Office, and, while anyone reported by him for misconduct 
is entitled to have the matter enquired into and dealt with accordingly, 
anyone whom a Commissioner reports to the Inspector General as 
inefficient or incompetent will be at once discharged. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 27 of 1870 (First Series). 

** Burlingame * * *** and other Missions, Guarantee Fund, 
explanations regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, December, 1870. 

Sir, 

1. — The return to China of what the public has designated “ the 
Burlingame Mission,” affords an opportunity of correcting some 
mistaken impressions, which, in whatever way they originated, have 
been not only in circulation among the public, but accepted and 
commented on as facts by many members, some of them seniors, of 
the Customs’ Service. 

2. — In the public prints it has been asserted that “the Mission ” 
was supported from the Tonnage Dues, and occasion was then 
taken to comment on the misapplication of public moneys; the 
same papers have again asserted that the Customs^ Guarantee Fund 
has been made over to the Mission, and official malversation was 
then imputed. When visiting the ports, I explained how erroneous 
such assertions were, and now, for various reasons, I think it well to 
place the explanation on record. 

3. — In 1859 the then Inspector General, Mr. H. N. Lay, 
obtained from the Taotai of Shanghai a sum of One hundred and 
twenty thousand Taels for the purchase of steamers for the use of 
the Shanghai Customs. Before any further step was taken, the 
British were beaten off by the Taku forts, and, in the meantime 
some ten or twelve young men, selected by Mr. Fitz-Roy in England, 
arrived in China to take up appointments in the Customs. The 
money that had previously been intended for steamers was deposited 
in the Bank as a Guarantee against any claims the new comers 
might make in the event of the failure of the proposed Customs’ 
establishment. Possibly the Inspector General may at that time, 
when men were naturally anxious about their future, have spoken 
of the money, thus held, as a Guarantee Fund. In 1861, when 


* This embassy — ^which owed its origin mainly to the initiative of Hart — ^was 
the first embassy sent by China to foreign states. Mr. Anson Burlingame, a former 
U.S.A. Minister to China, was appointed High Minister Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary and Mr. J. McLeavy Brown, later of the Customs Service, First 

Secretary. Its purpose was to persuade the Powers to renounce the policy of 
coercion, and to allow China to work out her own salvation. The Mission left 

China in February 1868 and returned in October 1870, after having visited the 
United States of America, Great Britain, France, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Germany, Russia, Belgiuni, and Italy. Mr. Burlingame died at St. Petersburg in 
Febmary 1870. (For detailed account of this Mission, vide F. W. Williams: “Anson 
Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign Powers,” New York, 1912.) 
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Mr, Lay was going to England on leave, he placed the money at 
interest in the Oriental Bank Corporation, Shanghai, where it 
remained till his return in May 1863, when, with interest, it 
amounted to One hundred and thirty-two thousand Taels. A few 
months later, when arranging matters on leaving the Chinese 
Service, Mr. Lay described this amount to the Yamen as money to 
be returned at once to the Government, and one of the first 
payments made by me, after I became Inspector General in 1863, 
was the surrender of the sum in question to the Governor General 
of the Two Kiang, in accordance with the instructions issued by the 
Yamen on the suggestion of the ex-Inspector General. Thus, what 
has been styled a “Guarantee Fund” was a sum of money issued 
by the Chinese Authorities for another purpose, and at Mr. Lay’s 
departure it w^as reclaimed by and reverted to them, so that, on 
taking over the duties of Inspector General, there was nothing but 
the Customs’ Allowance (subsequently increased from 700,200 to 
748,200 Taels a year) for the support of the Service. 

4. — From 1863 to 1869, after the payment of Salaries, Office 
Expenses, Rent, Retiring Allowances, and after the building and 
purchase of Houses, there remained a sum of about Two hundred 
and fifty thousand Taels, as money saved from the “ Customs’ 
Allowance for Collection.” But the Allowance was moreover 
originally intended to cover the establishment and support of a 
Preventive Department in the Service, and, accordingly, something 
over Two hundred thousand Taels was then expended in procuring 
Revenue Steamers from Europe, and while the greater part of what 
had previously been saved out of the annual Allowance was 
required for the purchase of those Steamers, much of the money 
that, under other circumstances, would have continued to be saved 
annually, has now to be spent for their support. As yet, the only 
thing attempted in the Preventive Department has been to train 
Chinese crews to steamer life, and accustom the various people on 
board to work together; in a short time more active work is likely 
to be demanded of them, and as soon as the Revenue collected 
amounts to Ten Millions of Taels a year, the Customs’ Allowance 
is to be increased, so as to support a respectable Preventive 
Department, and provide for Retiring Allowances according to a 
more liberal scale; if required, a special grant for the purchase of 
the Steamers is promised. 

5. — Prior to “ the Burlingame Mission,” you will remember 
that the Expectant Taotai Pin Ch‘un, a supernumerary Chief 
Secretary in the Foreign Board, accompanied by three Student 
Interpreters from the Tung W6n Kuan and another expectant 
official, visited several European Capitals with Mr. Bowra and 
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Mr. Dechamps of our Service. Pin Ch‘un was specially selected by 
Prince Rung for the duty in question, and that, too, without any 
suggestion as to the individual or nomination on my part. The 
expenses of that official trip, — ^Pin Ch‘un and his companions having 
been appointed by Imperial Edict to visit the Treaty Power 
Capitals, — amounting to Taels 24,948.8.0.0, were advanced, as a 
matter of convenience, from the Customs’ Allowance, and repaid to 
that fund, on the return of the party, from other government 
moneys, in accordance with a Special Imperial Decree. 

6. — “The Burlingame Mission” has not drawn a cent from 
either Customs’ Allowance or Tonnage Dues. Imperial Edicts 
authorised the issue of public moneys belonging to another fund, 
and, under those Edicts, there have been issued for its support, 
from first to last. Two hundred and sixty-five thousand Taels. 
Mr. Dechamps, detached from the Customs’ Service to accompany 
that Mission as one of its Secretaries, drew pay, while with it, from 
its funds, and not from the Customs’ Allowance. 

7. — The Mission now in Europe with a Vice-President of the 
Board of War, Chung How,* at its head, is supported, I may add, 
by a Special Grant, and draws funds from neither Customs’ 
Allowance nor Tonnage Dues. Mr. H. O. Brown, Mr. Novion and 
Mr. Imbert, who accompany the Mission as Secretaries, have ceased, 
for the time being, to draw pay from the Customs and are supported 
from the special funds of the Mission. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG, 


CIRCULAR No. 28 of 1870 (First Series). 

British Subjects in Chinese Employ, legal opinions on position of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Z\st December^ 1870. 

Sir, 

Ten years ago the former Inspector General, Mr. Lay, obtained 
the opinions of certain legal men of high standing in England, on 


^ Chung How J^) was sent to France on a mission of apology after the riot 
in June 1870 at Tientsin which resulted in the loss of life of 18 French subjects, 
including the Consul, and the destruction of the French Consulate, the cathedral, 
and a French missionary orphanage. 

16 
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points of interest affecting the position of British subjects serving 
the Chinese Government in the Customs. Several Commissioners 
have read these opinions, but as others may not have seen them, 
and as it may be of use to have them on record and at hand in each 
office, I now issue them. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


I. 

Counsel is requested to advise: — 


1 . — ^Whether under the British Treaties 
of Nanking or Tientsin [having regard 
to the Queen’s Order in Council of 13th 
June, 1853,] it is obligatory upon the 
Chinese Authorities to refer Customs* 
cases of fine and confiscation, where 
these affect a British Subject, to a 
British Consular Court for adjudication. 


1. — ^We are of opinion, that, under the 
British Treaties of Nanking and Tientsin, 
it is not obligatory upon the Chinese 
Authorities to refer Customs cases of 
confiscation, where these affect a British 
Subject, to a British Consular Court for 
adjudication. In considering this ques- 
tion, the Order in Council of the 13th 
June, 1853, must be entirely disregarded, 
as that merely contains the Ordinances 
of one of the contracting parties, for the 
purpose of carrying out the Treaties as 
between itself and its own subjects, but 
cannot have any force as against the 
other contracting party, except in so far 
as it is based upon the Treaties them- 
selves. Looking, then, to the Treaties 
themselves, it appears that the two 
Governments negotiated on terms of 
perfect equality. It must, therefore, be 
conceded that the Chinese Government 
has retained all the rights of sovereignty 
which it has not expressly agreed 
to resign. Amongst those undoubted 
rights, is that of imposing and enforcing 
its own revenue laws within its territory. 
The ordinary mode of enforcing such 
laws is by seizure and confiscation of 
goods, in respect to which the infringe- 
ment of the law has been committed. 
So far from this right having been 
parted with by the Chinese Government, 
under the Treaties referred to, it appears 
from sevei^ passages in them that its 
existence is expressly recognized and 
confirmed. Instances will be found in 
the 45th, 47th, and 48th sections of the 
Treaty of Tientsin. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the Chinese Government, in 
proceeding to condemn and confiscate 
the property of Englishmen, will act 
with fairness; if it does not, this will be 
the subject of remonstrance on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 
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2. — ^Whether the right of “ adjudica- 
tion ” in such cases does not rest with 
the Chinese Authorities alone, subject 
only to the political and not judicial 
interv^ention of the British Authorities. 


3. — ^Whether the Chinese Authorities 
can refuse the Port Clearance mentioned 
in the 41st Article of the British Treaty 
of Tientsin until the Treaty fines and 
confiscations shall have been paid, or 
given up to them. 


4. — ^Whether, although not obligatory 
upon the Chinese Authorities, it is not 
allowable for them to resort as Com- 
plainants to the British Consular Courts 
in cases of fraud and confiscation, and to 
call upon the Consul [under the 2nd 


A different question, however, arises 
with reference to the power of the 
Chinese Government to impose a fine on 
a British Subject for the violation of 
Treaty obligations. These fines are all 
imposed on the persons offending; and, 
if the powers of the Chinese Government 
were unrestricted by the Treaty, it 
would be entitled to enforce the pa^^ment 
of the fines by imprisonment of the 
persons. We think, however, that it 
was intended by the 16th Article to 
prevent any proceedings against the 
persons of British Subjects; and that the 
committal of any of the acts, to which a 
fine is attached by the Treaties, is a 
“crime” within the meaning of that 
section. 

2. — It follows from what w^e have said 
above that the right of adjudication, in 
cases of confiscation, rests with the 
Chinese Authorities alone, subject only 
to the political intervention of the 
British Authorities. With regard to 
fines, we think that the Chinese Govern- 
ment cannot enforce them without the 
intervention of the British Consul. 

3. — We are of opinion that the Chinese 
Government cannot, by virtue of and by 
reason of the authority given by the 
41st Article, refuse the Port Clearance 
mentioned in that article until the 
Treaty fines and confiscations have been 
paid, as the words “dues and duties” 
do not include any but payments so 
described in the Treaty; but wholly 
apart from that article, the Chinese 
Government would be warranted in 
refusing the Port Clearance to any vessel 
which, though it had paid its dues and 
duties, had committed some unredressed 
violation of the Chinese Customs laws. 
If the Chinese Authorities improperly 
withheld the Clearance, this would be 
the subject of political intervention by 
Her Majesty’s Government; but we 
think that the withholding the Clearance 
on the groxmd that fines, or confiscations, 
incurred had not been paid, or given up, 
would not be deemed a wrongful act 
calling for the intervention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

4. — ^We are of opinion that the Chinese 
Authorities may, if they please, avail 
themselves of the provisions of the Order 
in Council, by giving information, under 
the 5th section, of the violation of the 
Treaties; and, therefore, it will be the 
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Article of the Nanking Treaty and the 
Queen’s Order in Council] to see that 
the just duties, etc., of the Chinese 
Government are duly discharged by 
British Subjects, and for that purpose to 
issue search Warrants, etc. 

5. — ^Whether a British Subject is 
amenable to a British Court or Tribunal 
for acts done by him as a Chinese 
Customs’ Officer, provided such acts 
be not disavowed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


6. — ^Whether if a British Vessel should 
have on board articles of contraband or 
merchandise that has not been entered 
in her manifest and which is consequently 
confiscable (see the 37th and 48th 
Articles of the Tientsin Treaty) the 
Chinese Authorities can without a War- 
rant from the British Consul seize such 
articles of contraband or merchandise 
while still actually on board the Vessel 
and under the British Flag, or whether 
they must in the first instance obtain 
the Consul’s Warrant for such seizure. 

(signed) 

Temple, 15th January^ 1862. 


duty of the Consular Court to proceed 
to adjudicate upon the case. We do not, 
however, think that the Chinese Govern- 
ment can sue in the Consular Court as a 
civil plaintiff for the recovery of ordinary 
dues or duties. 

5. — K British Subject is not amenable 
to a British Court or Tribunal, for acts 
done by him in pursuance of his authority 
as a Chinese Customs* Officer. If he 
exceeded his authority, he would only 
be protected in the event of his act 
being expressly ratified by the Chinese 
Government. 

6. — If confiscable articles are on board 
a British Vessel in Chinese waters, the 
Chinese authorities may, without a 
Warrant from the British Consul, seize 
such articles, provided that, in doing so, 
they conform themselves to the require- 
ments of the Chinese law, whatever 
those may be. 


GEO. WINGROVE COOKE. 
JAMES HANNEN. 


Note. GEO. WINGROVE COOKE, Tithe^ Oopyhold and Inclosure CommiS'- 
sioner; Special Correspondent for ** The Times** in China, 1857-58. 

JAMES HANNEN, Judge of the Court of Queen* s Bench, 1868; Judge 
of the Probate and Divorce Court, 1872; President of the Admiralty, Probate, 
and Divorce Division, 1875-93; President of Parnell Commission, 1888; Lord 
of Appeal, 1893. 


II. 

Coimsel is requested to advise: — 


1 . — Whether under the British Treaties 
of Nanking or Tientsin [having regard to 
the Queen’s Order in Council of 13th 
June, 1853,] it is obligatory upon the 
Chinese Authorities to refer Customs’ 
cases of fine and confiscation, where 
these affect a British Subject, to a 
British Consular Court for adjudication. 


1. — ^We are of opinion, that, under 
the British Treaties of Nanking and 
Tientsin, it is not obligatory upon the 
Chinese Authorities to refer Customs’ 
cases of confiscation, where these affect 
a British Subject, to a British Consular 
Court for adjudication. In considering 
this question, the Order in Council of 
the 13th June, 1853, may be disregarded, 
as that merely contains the Ordinances 
of one of the contracting parties, for the 
purpose of carrying out the Treaties, as 
between itself and its own subjects, but 
cannot have any force, as against the 
other contracting party, except in so far 
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2. — ^Whether the right of ** adjudica- 
tion ” in such cases does not rest with 
the Chinese Authorities alone, subject 
only to the political and not judicial 
intervention of the British Authorities. 


as it is based upon the Treaties them- 
selves. 

Looking, then, to the Treaties 
themselves, it appears that the two 
Governments negotiated on terms of 
perfect equality. It must, therefore, be 
conceded that the Chinese Government 
has retained all the rights of sovereignty 
which it has not expressly agreed to 
resign. Amongst these undoubted 
rights, is that of imposing and enforcing 
its own revenue laws within its own 
territory. The ordinary mode of en- 
forcing such laws is by seizure and 
confiscation of goods, in respect of 
which the infringement of the law has 
been committed. So far from this right 
having been parted with by the Chinese 
Government, under the Treaties referred 
to, it appears from several passages in 
them that its existence is expressly 
recognized and confirmed. Instances 
will be found in the 45th, 47th and 48th 
sections of the Treaty of Tientsin. It 
is to be presumed that the Chinese 
Government, in proceeding to condemn 
and confiscate the property of English- 
men, will act with fairness; if it does 
not, this will be the subject of re- 
monstrance on the part of Her Majesty^s 
Government. 

A different question, however, arises 
with reference to the power of the 
Chinese Government to impose a fine 
on a British Subject for the violation 
of Treaty obligations. These fines are 
all imposed on the persons offending; 
and, if the powers of the Chinese 
Government were unrestricted by the 
Treaty, it would be entitled to enforce 
the payment of the fines by imprison- 
ment of the persons. We think, how- 
ever, that, although, in general, the 
mere breach of fiscal regulations is not 
regarded as a crime, yet the intention of 
the 16th Article was to prevent pro- 
ceedings against the persons of British 
Subjects, except before the Consul; and 
that the committal of any of the acts, to 
which a fine is attached by the Treaties, 
is a “ crime,” within the meaning of 
that section. 

2. — It follows from what we have said 
above, that the right of adjudication, in 
cases of confisdation, rests with the 
Chinese Authorities alone, subject only 
to the political intervention of the 
British Authorities. With regard to 
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3. — Whether the Chinese Authorities 
can refuse the Port Clearance mentioned 
in the 41st Article of the British Treaty 
of Tientsin until the Treaty fines and 
confiscations shall have been paid, or 
given up to them. 


4. — Whether, although not obligatory 
upon the Chinese Authorities, it is not 
allowable for them to resort as Com- 
plainants to the British Consular Courts 
in cases of fraud and confiscation, and to 
call upon the Consul [under the 2nd 
Article of the Nanking Treaty and the 
Queen’s Order in Council] to see that 
the just duties, etc,, of the Chinese 
Government are duly discharged by 
British Subjects, and for that purpose to 
issue search Warrants, etc. 

5. — Whether a British Subject is 
amenable to a British Court or Tribunal 
for acts done by him as a Chinese 
Customs* Officer, provided such acts 
be not disavowed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


6. — ^Whether if a British Vessel should 
have on board articles of contraband or 
merchandise that has not been entered 
in her manifest, and which is conse- 
quently wnfiscable (see the 37th and 
48th Articles of the Tientsin Treaty) 
the Chinese Authorities can without a 
Warrant from the British Consul seize 


fines, we think that the Chinese Govern- 
ment cannot enforce them against the 
persons of British Subjects, without the 
intervention of the British Consul. 

3. — We are of opinion, that the 
Chinese Government cannot, by virtue 
and by reason of the authority given by 
the 41st Article, refuse the Port Clearance 
mentioned in that article until the 
Treaty fines have been paid, as the 
words *‘dues and duties” do not include 
any but payments so described in the 
Treaty. The Chinese Government 
would, however, be warranted in refusing 
the Port Clearance to any vessel which, 
though it had paid its “ dues and duties,” 
had committed some unredressed vio- 
lation of the Chinese Customs’ laws, 
and which, according to those laws, 
entailed the penalty of confiscation. If 
the Chinese Authorities improperly 
withheld the Clearance, this would be 
the subject of political intervention by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

4. — We are of opinion, that the 
Chinese Authorities may, if they please, 
avail themselves of the provisions of the 
Order in Coimcil, by giving information, 
under the 5th section, of the violation of 
the Treaties; and, thereupon, it will be 
the duty of the Consular Court to 
proceed to adjudicate upon the case. 
We do not, however, think that the 
Chinese Government can sue in the 
Consular Court, as a Civil Plaintiff, for 
the recovery of ordinary dues or duties. 

5. — ^We are of opinion, that in the 
event of any proceedings being taken in 
a British Court against a British Subject, 
in the employment of the Chinese 
Government, as a Customs* Officer, it 
will be a conclusive answer to such 
proceedings, that the act complained of 
was done by the Defendant within 
Chinese jurisdiction, in pursuance of his 
authority as a Chinese Customs’ Officer. 

We think, however, that the Chinese 
Official character is not sufficient to 
withdraw a British Subject, clothed 
therewith, from the jurisdiction of 
British Courts. 

6. — If confiscable articles are on board 
a British Vessel in Chinese waters, the 
Chinese Authorities may, without a 
Warrant from the British Consul, seize 
such articles, provided that, in doing so, 
they conform themselves to the require- 
ments of the Chinese law, whatever 
those may be. 
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such articles of contraband or mer- 
chandise while still actually on board 
the Vessel and under the British Flag, 
or whether they must in the first instance 
obtain the Consul’s Warrant for such 
seizure. 

(signed) W. ATHERTON. 

„ GEO. WINGROVE COOKE. 

„ JAMES HANNEN. 

Temple, March (>th, 1862. 

Note.— SIR W. ATHERTON. 

Solicitor General in 1859. 

Attorney General in 1861. 


III. 

Counsel is requested to advise: — 


1. — ^Having regard to the Treaties of 
Nanking and Tientsin and the Order in 
Council of 13th June, 1853, have the 
Chinese Authorities a right themselves 
to adjudicate in Customs* cases of fine 
and confiscation where these affect a 
British Subject, without referring the 
same to a British Consular Court ? 


2. — If they have such right, then in 
case of a supposed grievance in the 
manner or result of such adjudication, 
what is the proper course for such 
British Subject to adopt ? 

3. — Can the Chinese Officials, under 
the 41st Article of the Treaty of Tientsin, 
or under any other authority, refuse the 
Port Clearance until the Treaty “fines’* 
and “ confiscations ” have been paid and 
given up ? 


4. — If not obligatory on the Chinese 
Authorities to resort as complainants to 
the British Consular Courts in cases of 


1. — ^We are of opinion that the Chinese 
Authorities have such right of adjudica- 
tion. Neither of the Treaties referred 
to contain any articles which take away 
or qualify the rights of the Chinese 
nation in this respect; and as for the 
Order in Council, such rights could not 
be affected by an instrument to which 
the Chinese themselves are not parties. 
But it may be right to observe that the 
Order of 13th Jime, 1853, contains 
nothing which shows any wish on the 
part of the Government of this country 
to take from the Chinese the power 
themselves to enforce their own Customs 
regulations, as sanctioned by the existing 
Treaties. 

2. — In such case the British Subject 
might have recourse to his Consul, and 
might seek redress through the diplo- 
matic but not the judicial intervention 
of that officer. 

3. — We think that the 41st Article 
can only be regarded as an express 
recognition of the right of the Chinese 
Authorities to withhold the Port 
Clearance till the dues and duties referred 
to in the Treaties are paid. But there 
is no reason why the Chinese should 
not, irrespectively of any Treaty, lay 
down port regulations to the effect that 
they will not grant a Clearance to any 
ship of any nation, the master of which 
has been fined or his goods confiscated 
under Treaty, until such fine has been 
paid or goods be given up. 

4. — ^There is no reason why Chinese 
Authorities should not resort, if they 
see fit, to the British Consular Courts 
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fine and confiscation, is it nevertheless as complainants in cases in which those 

allowable for them to do so; and if they Courts have jurisdiction granted to 

so resort, is it not the duty of the Consul them. They have such jurisdiction in 

(under the 2nd Article of the Treaty of cases of a breach of Treaty by a British 

Nanking and the Order in Council of Subject, and in such cases they are (in 

13th June, 1853,) to see that the just reference to the dues and duties, fines and 

duties, etc., of the Chinese Government confiscations, secured to the Chinese by 

are duly discharged by British Subjects, Treaty) auxiliary tribunals to the Chinese 

and to exercise in that behalf all his Courts — and, in such cases, the Consul 

lawful authority ? would be guilty of a grave breach of his 

duty if he were to refuse to adjudicate, 
or to give to the Chinese the full benefit 
of any powers he may possess for 
discovering or punishing the offender. 

5. — ^Whether in the event of pro- 5. — Such a defence would be sufficient 

ceedings being instituted in a Consular and would entitle the defendant to a 
or other British Court against a Chinese verdict or to the entry of a nonsuit. 

Customs’ Officer, who happens also to It might be raised by a plea of “ not 

be a British Subject, it will be a sufficient guilty; *’ but, if it be desired to obtain 
defence that the acts complained of the judgement of the Privy Council, the 
were done or directed to be done by more convenient course would be to 

the defendant in the lawful exercise of place it on the record by a special plea, 

his duty as a Chinese Customs’ Officer, which would raise the question by way 
and what is the proper method of of'demurrer. 

raising such defence ? 

6. — Whether if a British vessel should 6. — If it be the practice of the Chinese 

have on board articles of contraband Customs’ Officers to seize contraband 

and which are consequently confiscable articles on board the vessels of other 

(see the 37th and 38th Articles of the nations in the ports of China, there is 

Treaty of Tientsin) the Chinese Au- nothing in the existing Treaties to 

thorities can seize such contraband restrict this practice in reference to 

articles while on board the vessel and English vessels, or to require a Consul’s 

under the British Flag, without first Warrant to be previously obtained. We 

obtaining a Consul’s Warrant for such may remark, however, that in cases of 

seizxire? suspicion only it would certainly be 

advisable to obtain the sanction of a 
Warrant. Such course, if not actually 
required by the rules of international 
law, would seem indicated by a due 
regard to the comity of nations. 

(signed) FITZ-ROY KELLY. 

„ JAMES STEPHEN. 

Temple, 27>rd May, 1862. 

Note.— SIR FITZ-ROY KELLY, 

Queen* s Counsellor^ 1835. 

Solicitor General^ 1852. 

Attorney General, 1858. 

Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 1866-80. 

SIR JAMES STEPHEN, LL.D., D.C.L., K.C.S.I. 

Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy at Leeds, 

^uthw of General View of the Criminal Law of England** 1863 and 
History of the Criminal Law of England** 1883. 

Legal Member of the Viceroy of Indians Council, 1869; Judge of the Queen* s 
Bmch Division, 1879; Professor of Common Law at the Inns of Court, 
1875; Judge of the High Court of Justice, 1879-91. 
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Note. — The following Extracts from Official Despatches show the 
opinions Sir F. Bruce and Earl Russell entertained upon this 
subject. (Blue Book, China, No. 3, 1864.) 

Mr. Bruce to Earl Russell 

[Peking, December 23, 1862.] 

W ^ w w 

** In my despatch of December 2nd I referred your Lordship Page 3i. 
to a joint opinion given by Sir. W. Atherton and other able Counsel 
to the effect that the Chinese Custom-house is by Treaty entitled 
to confiscate goods in certain cases, and that, if it exercises this 
power unjustly, redress must be sought against the Government 
by diplomatic proceedings. Also, that for acts done by a British 
subject in its employ, the Chinese Government is responsible, and 
that were an action to be brought against him before a British 
Tribunal for any act done in the exercise of the authority conferred 
on him by the Chinese, it is a sufficient defence to plead the 
authority under which he acted. 

In this case, had Messrs. Bowman and Co. in the first instance 
brought an action against Mr. Fitzroy for having seized their goods, 
it would, technically speaking, have been advisable to allow the 
plaint to have been entered, and Mr. Fitzroy to have set forth his 
defence on record. The action would then have come to an end. 

But a long correspondence and several interviews took place with 
the Chinese Superintendent of Customs on this case, in which 
that officer, very properly, treated the act as done by his authority, 
and accepted the whole responsibility of it. 

When the case was referred to me, no sufficient ground existed, 
in my opinion, for demanding compensation; and it did not appear 
to me advisable to direct the Consul to go through the farce of 
summoning Mr. Fitzroy, after the complainant had recognized the 
act as done under the authority of the Chinese Government.” 

Earl Russell to Sir F. Bruce. 

[Foreign Office, August 14, 1863.] 

^ ^ jfc 

* W ^ ^ Tp 

“ But Her Majesty’s Government also think that the Court Page 94. 
which should entertain it would be bound to give judgment for 
the defendant, upon the fact of his employment as a Chinese 
functionary in the Chinese Customs being either admitted or 
proved, for Her Majesty’s Government conceive that a British 
subject so employed is not civilly answerable in the British Consular 
Courts for acts done by him in his official capacity. 
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There remains the question as to the power of the Supreme 
Court at Hong Kong to issue a mandamus to the Consular Court, 
and, so far as Her Majesty’s Government are aware, such a power 
cannot be assumed by the Court at Hong Kong, which is, without 
such authority, merely a Court of Appellate, and in some cases of 
concurrent, jurisdiction. 

I shall only further observe that these difficulties have arisen 
from an event not expressly contemplated in the year 1853, viz., the 
emplo 3 Tnent of British subjects in the service of the Emperor of 
China. Her Majesty’s Government consider that such persons do 
not, by virtue of that service, cease to be “ British subjects ” under 
the terms of the Order in Council; although, in respect of acts done 
by them officially in the service of the Chinese Government, when 
such justification is pleaded and proved, they ought not to be holden 
civilly liable in the Consular Courts.” 
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CIRCULAR No. 30 of 1870 (First Series). 

Pilotage Memorandum, enclosing copy of, for archives. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Zlst December^ 1870. 

Sir, 

I enclose for the records of your office a copy of a Memorandum 
concerning Pilotage, written early in 1867. In view of the changes 
that have been made in the General Regulations and Local Bye- 
Laws since that date, it may not be altogether useless to have the 
original projet at hand for future reference. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


PILOTAGE MEMORANDUM. 

Having been requested to take the Pilotage question generally 
into consideration, I now beg to invite attention to the following 
remarks and propositions, which it must be remembered are simply 
suggestive. 

‘‘ Tout individu qui voudra exercer la profession 
Ailxv^'s^VpnoS: “ de pilote pour les bitiments Fran9ais pourra, 
“ sur la presentation de trois certificats de 
“ capitaines de navires, etre commissionne par le Consul de France 
'' de la mime manure que cela se pratiquerait pour d^autres nations. 
'' La retribution sera reglee pour chaque port en parti culier par le 
‘‘ Consul.” 

Tiw Prussian Treaty, y faculte d’engager tel pilote qui 

* ‘‘ lui conviendra.” 

. Treaty, “ g^ajl liberty to engage the services 

Art. XJvXV. and t, ~ 

“ of a pilot.” 

Art xvn ^ Treaty, “ sj^all be allowed to engage pilots,” are so 

like each other in their wording as to make further 
remark unnecessary. 

I presume the article in the French Treaty had in view the 
prevention of any obstructive attempt, on the part of the Chinese 
Authorities, to limit the number, or determine who should enter the 
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deposit with the Board the sum of * Fifty Taels; thereon the 
President of that Board shall countersign his Consular Certificate, 
and direct him to present himself for examination at the next 
meeting of the Board of Appointment. 

6th. — It is proposed that the Board of Appointment shall issue 
Certificates or Licenses of three kinds: the first to be styled a 
“ Pilot’s License,’' the second Apprentice Pilot’s Certificate,” and 
the third “ Chinese Pilot’s Certificate;” that if, in the opinion of 
three of the four persons composing the Board, the applicant has a 
full and sufficient knowledge of the port, and of navigation between 
it and the sea, a ‘‘Pilot’s License” shall be issued to him, signed by 
the Harbour Master, to be by him presented to the Commissioner 
of Customs for countersignature, upon which his name will be 
enrolled on the register of Pilots and published in the public prints, 
after which he will be entitled to pilot in the limits prescribed. On 
the other hand, if, in the opinion of three out of four of the 
members of the Board, the applicant is possessed of sufficient skill 
to work a ship, but is not sufficiently acquainted with the port and 
navigation in the adjacent waters to be entitled to a Pilot’s License, 
and if any duly Licensed Pilot shall be willing to accept him as an 
Apprentice, it shall be at the discretion of the Board to issue an 
“ Apprentice Pilot’s Certificate,” distinctly setting forth that the 
individual concerned is not competent to Pilot ships, but authorising 
him to serve for a period of six months on board a Pilot-boat or in 
attendance upon a Pilot, at the end of which time he may again 
present himself for examination, when, if found competent, the 
“Apprentice Pilot’s Certificate” shall be cancelled, and a “Pilot’s 
License ” issued as above provided. The third or “ Chinese Pilot’s 
Certificate ” shall distinctly set forth that the responsibility of 
working the ship if a sailing vessel, or a steamer if going more than 
half-speed, shall rest with the Master of the vessel, and not with the 
Pilot, whose knowledge, perfect though it may be in respect of depth 
of water, currents, and sets of tides, cannot but be deficient as 
regards the working of sails, or the requisite words of command. 
The members of the Board of Appointment shall each be entitled to 
receive from the Board of Control a fee of Taels 7.50 for each 
candidate examined, whether passed or rejected ; and a record shall 
be preserved of questions asked and answers given at such 
examinations, as well as of all other proceedings of- the Board. 

7th. — It is proposed that the Board of Control shall draw up 
such bye-laws as may from time to time be required, and such 


*The Examiners to receive Taels 30 as fees: the remainder, Taels 20, to go to 
form a fund to meet office expenses, to provide stationery, and to pay for printing. 
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special rules as special circumstances may demand; it shall define 
the Pilotage ground, and draw up a tariff of charges. Such laws 
and tariff, signed by all the members of the Board, or by the 
President on behalf of the Board, shall be suspended in the various 
public offices at the port, and shall for the time being be equally 
valid with regulations or rules emanating from Peking; such 
bye-laws shall, however, be at once reported to Peking by the 
Commissioner of Customs, where they shall be forwarded for 
approval by the Tsung-li Yamen to each Treaty Power Minister, 
and, when duly approved of, they shall be published in the local 
prints. 

8th. — It is proposed that duly licensed Pilots shall be at liberty 
to exercise their calling either singly or in companies, as may seem 
good to themselves. 

9th. — It is proposed that any person piloting, other than a duly 
licensed Pilot, shall be liable for each offence to a Fine of not less 
than Taels SO and not exceeding TIs. 200, or, in default of payment, 
to imprisonment for a period not exceeding three calendar months, 
the fine to be recovered, or the imprisonment to be given effect to, 
by the Court to which the recusant shall be subject — the same being 
the Board of Control in the case of non-represented Foreigners or 
Chinese. 

10th. — It is proposed that any certificated Pilot proved to have 
lent his Certificate to another person shall render himself liable to 
the withdrawal of his Certificate, and to a fine of Five hundred Taels 
with three months’ imprisonment at hard labour. 

11th. — It is proposed that, while for offences generally each 
Pilot shall be subject to such punishment as the laws of his own 
country may specify, any Pilot who shall be reported to the Board 
of Appointment for any breach of the local bye-laws, or for 
negligence or misconduct when upon duty, shall have his License 
suspended in the first instance by that Board, and, if again complained 
of, the Board of Appointment shall bring the complaint to the 
knowledge of the Board of Control, by which, upon due enquiry 
made, the License may be definitively withdrawn. 

12th. — It is proposed that in the event of any vessel getting 
ashore while in charge of a Pilot, the Board of Control shall institute 
such enquiries as the circumstances may admit of, and shall exercise 
its discretion as to the suspension of the Pilot concerned or the 
definitive withdrawal of his License. 
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13th —It is proposed that any Pilot carried off from the Pilot 
ground owing to stress of weather shall be entitled to compensation 
at the rate of Five Taels (or $6.50) per diem, and the payment of his 
actual and necessary expenses in returning; but that, if the Pilot is 
carried off from the Pilot ground, owing to the absence of a Pilot- 
boat, or otherwise through a fault of his own, he shall not be entitled 
to compensation beyond his pilotage, and shall be liable to 
remunerate the shipmaster for his passage, etc. 

14th. — It is proposed that all Pilot-boats shall be registered at 
the Customs, that they shall deposit their original Registers or 
Sailing Letters with their Consul, and be supplied with a special 
Certificate by the Customs to be styled a Pilot-boat's License;" that 
a list of the crew, apprentice pilots included, shall be deposited with 
the Customs, and that changes shall be duly reported; that such 
licensed Pilot-boats shall be permitted to come and go at pleasure, 
without report at, or clearance from the Customs, and that they 
shall be exempt from Tonnage Dues; that each licensed Pilot-boat 
shall have the name of the port legibly painted on the stern, and the 

words “ Licensed Pilot-boat No. {Custom^ registered numbery^ 

on the head of the mainsail, and shall fly a flag of which the upper 
horizontal half shall be yellow and the lower green; that, if 
discovered to be concerned in any smuggling transaction, or in the 
unauthorised transport of any description of cargo, such licensed 
Pilot-boat so offending shall be punished by the withdrawal of her 
License, while the goods will be confiscated ; and that such licensed 
Pilot-boats, going out of or coming into port, shall be obliged to 
convey backwards or forwards, as the case may be, either after 
signal made or requisition served, such employes of the Harbour 
Master’s department as may be proceeding to or from the light- 
houses or lightships situated within the limits of the Pilotage 
ground, and shall further carry such stores as may from time 
to time be entrusted to them by the Harbour Master or his 
agents. 

15th. — It is proposed that for the prevention of disputes, and to 
ensure the payment of the tariff charges, a Ship’s register shall be 
kept in the Harbour Master’s Office, in which shall be noted the 
draught of water of every vessel at the time of entering and leaving 
the port. 

rules now to be promulgated to be subject to revision, but only at 
Peking, and to be added to or altered, as occasion may demand, but to be and to 
reniain in full force and operation at each port and obligatory on all until bv 
notification to the contrary from Peking. 
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I believe that the propositions which precede are as simple 
as they could well be made; they are in accord with the state of 
affairs at the ports generally, and legislate for the various points 
requiring to be determined at Peking. The General Regulations to 
be applied to all the ports can be supplemented by Special Rules for 
each port, to be drawm up at the port itself, and to be subsequently 
reported to Peking for approval. The machinery proposed will, 
I think, be found to work well, and the regulations are fair and 
reasonable. 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG, 


Peking, 26th March, 1871. 


17 
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CIRCULAR No. 6 of 1871 (First Series). 

Authority to Pay, Confiscation Rewards, Night Fees, I.G.’s 
Return; instructions concerning. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, December, 1871. 


Sir, 

I have to request your attention to the matters set forth below, 
and your compliance with the instructions now issued concerning 
each. 

1°. Authority. 

When any one is appointed by the Inspector 
General to take charge of a port, temporarily or 
permanently, the letter of appointment, signed and 
sealed by the Inspector General, is, in itself, an 
authority for the person who assumes charge, to 
continue to make such current disbursements as 
preceding Commissioners held general authorities 
for, and such special payments as preceding Com- 
missioners, provided with special authorities, had 
not completed. 

2°. A/c. B. Confiscation Rewards. 

Where confiscation is the result of information 
given by any person other than a Customs’ employe, 
that person is to receive Three-Tenths of the nett 
proceeds, and One-Tenth is to be divided among the 
paid Customs’ Officers employed in making the 
Seizure. Where confiscation or fine is the result of 
the vigilance of any Customs’ employ^, — such as the 
detection of dutiable goods concealed in personal 
baggage or on the person, false description of quality 
or quantity, shipment or discharge without permit, 
etc., etc., etc. — a reward of One-Tenth the nett 
proceeds is to be paid to the officer concerned. 
Fines for breaches of Harbour or Pilotage Rules are 
to be entered in Ajc. B. under the heading of Fines. 

3°. A/c. D. Night Fees. 

For permission to work from dark to midnight, 
the fee is Ten Haikuan Taels, and for permission to 
work from dark to any hour after midnight the fee 
is Twenty Haikuan Taels. For permission to work 
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during ordinary working hours on a Sunday or 
Holiday the Fee is Twenty Haikuan TaelSy and for 
permission to work after dark on such days, twice 
the ordinary Fees (viz. Twenty and Forty Taels) are 
to be collected. These Fees are, in all cases, to be 
remitted to the Inspector GeneraFs A/c. D., and are 
not in any case to be paid to, or divided among 
employes on duty, 

4"^. Inspector General’s Return: A/c. A., B., C., and D,: 
‘‘ Balance (including Advances).” 

For the purposes of the Inspector General’s 
Return, and as employed in accounts that deal with 
disbursements made under General authorities, the 
word Advances is to be applied exclusively to amounts 
advanced by an Account (e.g. A.) to one or other of 
the Sub-Heads of the same Account (i.e. A.), and is 
not to be applied to amounts lent by one Account 
(e.g. A.) to another (e.g. B.). In this sense, the word 
takes credit for money withdrawn from the chest 
and applied to an as yet unfinished work — to a work 
where money has had to be paid out to begin and 
carry it on, but where the unfinished condition of 
the work has made it impossible to spread the 
expenditure over the items that are to be entered in 
the Accounts, so that the money, incorporated as it 
then is with the Balance, is retained as an Office 
Debit, to be entered to Credit when the work is 
actually finished, and the bills presented and paid. 
As regards amounts lent by one Account (e.g. A.) to 
another (e.g. B.), no such loan is to appear in the 
Accounts rendered^ except after special authority 
applied for and received, and whenever any such 
authority is issued from the Inspectorate, instructions 
will, at the same time, be given as to the manner in 
which the transaction is to be treated for purposes 
of record and repayment- Of course, in the every 
day work of an office it may be for the moment 
necessary to use the funds of one Account (A.) for the 
purposes of another (C.), but such transactions are 
certain to be squared locally by the end of the day, 
week, month or quarter, and, although the Accountant 
ought to keep a careful record of them — a local 
record for local purposes, it is not desirable to allow 
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them to appear in any way in the Accounts rendered 
to the Inspectorate. 


5®. Inspector General’s Return: Chinese Version. 

The various offices should have blocks cut and 
forms printed by the hundred as required. The 
paper ought to be of the same size, quality and 
colour as that originally supplied by the Inspectorate, 
and the characters ought to be of the same style and 
size. But more important than size of characters or 
quality of paper, is correctness: the Accountants 
and Translators must again be instructed to be 
careful to see that the English Return is correct, and 
that the Chinese Version fully agrees with it. 

As regards the English Version of the Return, 
I have to instruct you to omit in future the 


columns under the headings 


Total: from 1 Jan. 
Ito 18 


and 


Total:, 
to 


..18., 


It will suffice to send forward 


the first column 


ending.. 


. Quarter! 


duly filled in. 


I am, etc.. 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 
/.G. 
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CIRCULAR No. 1 of 1872 (First Series). 

Duty-Free Goods, classification of, and instructions 
regarding mode of treating. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Shanghai, 22nd April, 1872. 


Sir, 

1. — In the interpretation of the Second Rule appended to the 
Tariff, concerning Duty Free Goods, and in action taken under 
that Rule, some differences have lately shewn themselves in the 
practice of the several ports. It is desirable that that interpretation 
and action which are most in accord with the spirit and letter of the 
Rule should obtain at all places, and I have now to request that 
you will be guided, in future, by the explanations and instructions 
set forth in the paragraphs that follow. 

2. — Logical division does not appear to have been aimed at by 
the framers of the list of Duty Free Goods and much confusion has 
been the result. 

The Rule reads thus : — 

“ Gold and silver bullion, foreign coins, flour, Indian 
“ meal, sago, biscuit, preserved meats and vegetables, 
‘‘ cheese, butter, confectionery, foreign clothing, 
jewellery, plated-ware, perfumery, soap of all kinds, 
“ charcoal, firewood, candles (foreign), tobacco 
** (foreign), cigars (foreign), wine, beer, spirits, house- 
“ hold stores (articles de menage), ships’ stores, 
“ personal baggage, stationery, carpeting, druggeting, 
‘‘ (articles de tapisserie), cutlery, foreign medicines, 
and glass and crystal ware. The above pay no 
import or export duty, 

3. — ^When the list is carefully examined, it is seen that it 
may be said to comprise three different kinds of names or 
denominations : — 

1®. Names of separate articles ; 

2°. Names of classes of cognate articles ; 

3®. Names of groups of classes and articles. 
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On re-arrangement under these three headings the names in 
the list stand as follows : — 

1 °. Names oj separate articles. 


Bullion. 

Spirits. 

Coins, Foreign. 

Wine. 

Biscuit. 

Soap, 

Butter. 

.... 

Cheese. 

Candles, Foreign. 

Flour. 

Charcoal. 

Indian Meal. 

Firewood. 

Sago. 

.... 

.... 

Carpeting. 

Foreign Cigars. 

Druggeting. 

Foreign Tobacco. 

Articles de Tapisserie. 

Beer. 



T. Names of classes of cognate articles. 

Confectionery. Cutlery. 

Preserved Meats. .... 

Preserved Vegetables. Stationery. 

Foreign Clothing. Medicines, Foreign. 

Jewellery. .... 

Perfumery. 

Glass and Crystal Ware. 

Plated Ware. 

3°, Names of groups of classes and articles. 

Household Stores. Ships’ Stores. 

Articles de Menage. Personal Baggage. 

The names placed in the first class for the most part designate 
separate articles; they may be regarded as names of articles pure 
and simple. Those in the second class appear to have a wider 
signification, and may therefore be read as referring to classes or 
descriptions of things rather than to distinct and individual articles. 
The third class contains names of yet wider signification and, except 
when interpreted with special reference to the original intention of 
the Rule, might be held to include not only most of the articles and 
classes of articles named in the Duty-Free List, but also many of 
the articles and classes of articles named in the Tariff of dutiable 
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goods. The question then arises as to the action to be taken to 
give the fullest effect to the letter and spirit of a Rule with such a 
list for guidance. 

4. — It was the intention of the framers of the Duty-Free Rule 
to enable the foreigners resident at the ports to import free of duty 
whatever they might require for personal use in the shape of 
things: — 

to eat; 
to drink; 
to wear; 

to cleanse, ornament, perfume and heal the person; 
to furnish and light their dwelling houses, and use in 
cooking ranges ; 

to use in their counting houses; 
to serve as a medium of exchange; 
to serve for personal use on journeys; 
to provision their ships. 

In short, the object of the Rule was to free from duty whatever an 
individual foreigner might require for his personal use; on the 
other hand, it was no part of its object to free from duty such things 
as are intended for sale to Chinese. In taking action under the 
Duty-Free Rule the Chinese authorities have to aim, on the one 
hand, at giving foreigners the highest enjoyment of the privilege 
compatible with the Tariff, and, on the other, at giving the Tariff 
the widest possible scope compatible with the existence of this 
Duty-Free Rule. How this is to be done cannot be well seen unless 
the Duty-Free List is regarded as divisible into the three sets of 
names above adverted to. After such a division it becomes more 
easy to see how articles are to be treated, according to the class they 
belong to. 

5. — ^We have first of all the first division or names of articles. 
The proper action to be taken in respect of each of these articles 
would be to free it from duty whether imported or exported, no 
matter by whom carried, no matter in what quantity, and no matter 
whether for sale or personal use, 

6. — In the second division we have the names of classes of 
articles. To understand how these are to be dealt with becomes 
plainer when we examine, for example, the class-name foreign 
clothing,’’ Foreign clothing is to be exempt, says the Rule; the 
Tariff, on the other hand, specifies the duties to be paid by Cottons, 
Linens, Furs, Woollens, Silks, Satins, Gauzes, etc. From this one 
might fairly conclude that what the Rule means when it frees 
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£Qi*gjgj^ clQthin§ from duty iSj tint it is ‘ttictd/6’‘Up arttclcs 3iid tiot 
materials that are to be free. The principle, therefore, to be 
followed in dealing with articles for which exemption is sought on 
the ground that they fall within one or other of the classes named 
in the second set of names, would appear to be that the exemption 
is to be granted if the articles are made-up, and may be withheld if 
they arrive in the shape of materials. Materials would therefore pay 
duty according to Tariff, but ready-made articles for foreign use of 
the kinds in question would be duty-free, no matter by whom 
imported, no matter in what quantity, and no matter whether for 
sale or for personal use. Where, however, materials are imported 
in small quantities by foreign retail-dealers, tailors and milliners, 
and are known to be for sale in small lots to foreigners, or to be 
made up by the importers for foreign use, the ambiguity of the term 
clothing may be interpreted so as to cover such materials and 
authorise their exemption. 

7. — As regards the third set of names, the names of groups 
which comprise both classes and articles, it will be seen that they 
do not do more than suggest, in a very general way, the various 
sorts of things likely to claim exemption: they do not supply the 
names of separate articles, nor are they of a nature to enable us to 
distinguish between materials and made-up articles. Here the 
principle of exemption is to be sought for and found in the use to 
be made of each article. When exemption is claimed for any article 
on the ground that, not named in the list of the first set of articles, 
and not included in any of the classes found in the second set or 
class-names, it belongs to the category of Household Stores, e.g., 
the first inquiry ought to be: is it named in the Tariff as dutiable ? 
If the Tariff names it as dutiable, its claim for exemption cannot 
be allowed. If the Tariff does not name it as dutiable, the applicant 
is to be asked whether the article is for sale or for personal use; if 
for personal use, it is to be exempted, but if declared to be for sale, 
it is to pay a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty in accordance with the 
provisions of the first rule* appended to the Tariff. 

8. — The practical nde for general guidance is this : — ^All articles 
named in the first class are to be passed free without further inquiry; 
all articles ready for use comprised in any of the class-names of the 
second class, and foreign clothing if imported in the shape of 
materials, in reasonable quantity, and by foreign retail dealers, 
tailors or milliners, for sale to foreign consumers, are to be passed 
free; articles not named in either Tariff or Duty-Free List, if 

‘‘Articles not enumerated in either list, nor in the list of duty-free goods, will 
pay an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, calculated on their market value.” 
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sought to be passed free as belonging to one or other of the groups 
forming the third set of names, are to be passed free if for personal 
use, and are to be charged duty if for sale, 

9. — The general rule having been thus stated, attention has yet 
to be called to some points in which either the Duty-Free Rule has 
been added to, or in which Tariff and Rule modify each other. 

A, — ^Articles brought into port by any vessel to be used 

on board, or in the repairs of that vessel, as well 
as articles which at the time of import are reported 
to be for the use or repairs of a specified vessel in 
port, are to be passed duty-free. This applies to 
articles named in the Tariff as dutiable, and also 
to articles which, transported for any other purpose, 
would have to pay an ad valorem duty. 

B, — Clocks and Musical Boxes (which some place among 

les Articles de Menage) and Umbrellas (which some 
would class with Foreign Clothing) are named in 
the Import Tariff and are therefore dutiable, no 
matter by whom, for what purpose, or in what 
quantity imported. 

C, — Carpets and Druggets are named in the Export Tariff, 

while Carpeting and Druggeting are specified in 
the Duty-Free List. You will therefore allow 
Foreign Carpeting and Druggeting to pass free 
whether arriving or departing, but you will levy 
duty on Chinese Carpets and Druggets whether 
shipped or discharged. The same remarks apply to 
Felt Caps, 

D, — In Import and Export Tariffs, Coral, Cornelians, 

Bangles, Glass Beads, False Pearls, Silver and Gold 
Ware, are named as dutiable. In interpreting the 
word Jewellery^ therefore, in the Duty-Free List, 
you will limit its signification to made-up articles 
worn by Foreigners; men’s Shirt Studs, Sleeve 
Links, Watch Chains, Finger Rings, Charms, 
Pencilcases, and ladies’ Earrings, Necklets, Lockets, 
Brooches, Rings, Watch Chains, Hair Pins, Scent 
Bottles, etc. 

E, — ^Preserved Meats are declared duty-free; but Hams 

are dutiable. Preserved Vegetables are named in 
the Duty-Free List, but Import and Export Tariffs 
place duties on Betel-nuts, Olives, Almonds, 
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Chesnuts, Dates, Ground-nuts, Lichees, Lung- 
ngans, Preserves, etc. Thus, the term Preserved 
Vegetables does not include all kinds of Preserved 
Fruits. The object of the Duty-Free Rule will 
however be best attained by reading the term 
“Preserved Vegetables” as covering the Foreign 
Preserved Fruits used by Foreigners. 

F. — Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Honey, Liquorice, 

Comfits and Sweetmeats, and Sugar Candy, are 
named in the Tariff and are therefore dutiable. 
Hence the word Confectionery would seem to 
require to be read as covering only such articles 
as can both be properly styled Confectionery and 
be said to be for Foreigners’ consumption, viz.: 
Pastry, Cakes and Bon-bons. But as the term is 
a convenient one, it will be well to employ it with 
an extended signification, so as to cover the Spices, 
Seasonings and Flavourings required for use in 
cookery, in making Pastry, and at table. 

G. — Foreign Tobacco is on the Duty-Free List. This is 

to be read as meaning the Tobacco which Foreigners 
smoke or chew. It is not to include, for instance, 
Japanese Tobacco, which on the one hand too 
closely resembles Chinese Tobacco to make it 
expedient to allow its free entrance, and on the 
other comes from a country that was not open to 
trade, and consequently not considered in the 
arrangements of negotiators at the time of making 
the treaties. 

H. — Firewood and Charcoal are duty-free, but Coal is 

dutiable. 

J. — In the Tariff of Imports and Exports the following 
articles are pronounced dutiable: Curiosities, Lamp- 
wicks. Mats, Quilts, Blankets, Rugs of Hair or 
Skin, Leather Trunks, Pictures and Paintings, 
China Ware, Pottery and Earthen Ware. All of 
these articles might be said to fall under the heading 
of “ Articles de Menage,” but as they are thus 
specified as dutiable and are traded in by both 
Chinese and Foreigners, they must be regarded as 
not entitled to exemption. 

— The Export Tariff makes Shoes and Boots dutiable; 
inasmuch however as the Shoes and Boots worn by 
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Foreigners are essentially different from those worn 
by Natives, and may be said to fall under the heading 
of Foreign Clothings a class-name in the Duty-Free 
List, they may be pronounced to be for Foreign 
use, and may therefore be passed free. 

K. — All articles which are not specified in the Duty-Free 

List or named as dutiable in the Tariff, are to pay 
a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty, if for sale, but may be . 
passed free, if in reasonable quantities, when declared 
to be for the personal use of the applicant and not 
for sale. 

L. — Articles named in the Tariff as dutiable, are not 

entitled to exemption at any time (stores for specified 
ships excepted. See above A.), 

10. — The explanations which precede appear to be all that this 
matter, for the present, requires. It will, however, be convenient 
to have the Duty-Free List in a more orderly and more intelligible 
form than either the original rule or par. 3 of this Circular sets 
before you. I have therefore to request that, in the current work 
of the Office, you will adopt the following classification. 

List of Articles and Classes of Articles to be passed Duty Free. 

A. — For Eating, 

1. Biscuit: all kinds, plain and fancy. 

2. Butter: including condensed and dessicated Milk. 

3. Cheese. 

4. Flour. 

5. Meal: Indian and Oat. 

6. Sago : including Arrow Root, Corn Flour, Maizena, etc. 

7. Preserved Meats: Fish, Flesh and Fowl, including 

tinned Game of all kinds, Shellfish, Patties, Sausages, 
Caviare, etc., together with Beef and Pork in cask for 
ships. [N,B, — Hams not included.] 

8. Preserved Vegetables: Chinese fresh vegetables and 

fresh fruits, (Oranges, Cumquots, Citrons, Pumeloes, 
Cocoa Nuts, Pine Apples excepted), and Foreign 
preserved vegetables and fresh and preserved fruits, 
including Pickles, Chutnies, Raisins, etc., but ex- 
cluding Olives, Dates, and any dried fruits or salted 
vegetables named in the Tariff of dutiable goods. 
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9. Confectionery: Pastry, Cakes, Bonbons, but excluding 
Chinese Preserves, Comfits and Sweetmeats; Coffee, 
Chocolate, Cocoa; Spices, Sauces, Seasonings and 
Flavouring Essences, including Foreign Pepper, 
Mustard, Table Salt in small jars. Catchup, Vinegar, 
Oil, Anchovy, Tomato and Worcestershire Sauces, 
etc, 

B. — For Drinking, 

10. Beer, Spirits and Wine: including Foreign Bitters, 

Liqueurs, Cordials, Raspberry Vinegar, Soda Seltzer 
and Mineral Waters, Lemonade, etc., but excluding 
Samshoo and Chinese Wines. 

C. — For Smoking and Chewing, 

11. Foreign Cigars. [Including Cigar Cases, Cigar Holders 

and Pipes.] 

12. Foreign Tobacco (Japanese Tobacco not included). 

D. — For Washing and Scenting, 

13. Soap (not including Chinese Soap). 

14. Perfumery (not including Musk). 

E. — For Lighting and Firing, 

15. Foreign Candles. 

16. Charcoal. 

17. Firewood. 


F, — For using at Table, 

18. Cutlery. 

19. Glass and Crystal Ware, including Foreign Crockery, 

China Ware and Porcelain, but excluding Native 
China Ware, Pottery, Earthenware, etc. 

20. Plated Ware. 


G. — For Furnishing, 

21. Articles de Menage: Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Bedroom, Bathroom, Kitchen, Pantry and Counting 
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House Furniture; Furniture for Billiard Room, 
Bowling Alley, and Racket Court; Safes, Stoves, 
Grates, Cooking Ranges, Fire Irons, Fenders, Coal 
Scuttles, etc. ; Cornices and Curtains, etc. ; Gas 
Fittings, Bells, etc.; Books, Music, Musical Instru- 
ments (Musical Boxes not included); Scientific 
Instruments and Apparatus, etc.; Saddlery, Harness 
and Carriages, etc. ; [N.B, — Pictures, Paintings, 
Looking Glasses, Mirrors, and Clocks not included]. 

22. Carpeting (Chinese Carpets not included). 

23. Druggeting (Chinese Druggets not included). 

24. Articles de Tapisserie (Berlin Wool work. Anti- 

macassars, etc.). 

H. — For Wearing. 

25. Foreign Clothing: Ready-made of all kinds for Head, 

Person, or Foot; Materials for Foreign Clothing, 
male and female, if imported in reasonable quantities 
by Foreign Retail-dealers, Tailors and Milliners for 
Foreign use. (Including Foreign Boots and Shoes, 
Hosiery, Haberdashery, and Millinery; but excluding 
Cotton Handkerchiefs, Silk Ribbons, Silk Thread, 
Silk Shawls, Silk Scarfs, Silk Tassels, Silk Caps, 
Chinese Felt Caps, Chinese Boots and Shoes). 

26. Jewellery: worn by foreigners, male and female. 

I .^ — For Correspondence. 

27. Stationery; Foreign Pens, Pencils, Ink, Paper, Blotting 

Paper, Gum, Sealing Wax; Copying Presses, Printing 
Presses, Type, Despatch Boxes, Portfolios, Red Tape, 
Packing Twine. 

J. — For Compounding and Dispensing. 

28. Foreign Medicines (including Surgical Instruments, 

and Chemicals and Apparatus for Photographers, but 
excluding Castor Oil if arriving in quantities of more 
than 100 catties weight at a time). 

K. — For Exchange. 

29. Bullion and Foreign Coins. 
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L. — For Personal Use, and not for Sale. 


30. 

31. 

32. 


Household Stores:] Articles not named in the Tariff as 
dutiable, nor yet on the preceding 
Sbps Stores: ^ are required 

Personal Baggage: j p^y a 5 per cent, ad valorem 
duty if imported or exported for sale; if not for sale, 
but for the special and personal use of specified in- 
dividuals, hongs, companies or ships, and in reasonable 
quantities, any such unenumerated articles may be 
passed free when declared to be Household Stores, 
Ships’ Stores, Dock Stores or Personal Baggage. If for 
the use or repairs of specified ships, enumerated articles 
may be passed free when in reasonable quantities. 


Note , — For statistical purposes, shippers and consignees are required, when 
reporting their shipments and consignments, to give full particulars, — denomination, 
quantity, value, etc,; and for shipment and discharge of duty-free goods. Customs 
permits must be taken out in the ordinary way (Cir. No. 4 of 1867). 


11. — ^Although this Circular aims at treating the subject 
exhaustively, some points may have escaped attention on which 
additional instructions may be wanted. You will adhere strictly to 
such instructions as I have given, however, and should you or any 
other Commissioner address any questions to me, supplementary 
instructions for the guidance of all can be issued at some future 
day. From what precedes you will see that on all occasions you are 
to free some goods, — that when they arrive made up and ready for 
use, or are merely materials in small quantities for retail to foreigners, 
you are to free certain other goods, — and that when they are for 
personal use and not for sale, you are to free yet another or third 
class of goods. With the exception of the articles to be freed 
belonging to some one of these three divisions, all other goods are 
to pay either the duty placed opposite their names in the Tariff, or 
a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty as provided for in the First Tariff 
Rule. 


12.— I avaff myself of this opportunity to add a few remarks 
concerning articles carried as personal property or found in 
Passengers’ Luggage. Chinese moving from one port to another 
generally carry with them some articles purchased for personal use 
which pay no freight and are not entered on the ship’s manifest. 

If the things they have with them are of foreign origin, and the 
vessel they arrive in is from a treaty port, it may be taken for 
panted that such things paid duty in the lump when originally 
imported; no inquiry need be made into the matter unless each or 
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any article is in sufficient quantity to be liable to a charge for 
freight, or to have been chargeable originally with a duty of Ten 
taels, in which case, an exemption certificate ought to accompany 
it; in the absence of an exemption certificate, a fine of Five taels 
may be levied to mark the irregularity. 

If the carrier of the article of foreign origin arrives in a vessel 
from Hongkong, he ought to be called on to pay duty on any article 
that amounts to that quantity on which the Tariff says duty is to be 
so much, e,g,, a piece of Shirtings, a 700 catties Mangrove Bark, 
etc., etc., etc. 

If the articles carried are of native origin, e.g., Fans or Grass 
Clothe they may be allowed to pass, if the quantity does not exceed 
one-tenth of that on which the Tariff says duty is payable, e,g,y 
10 catties Grass Cloth; if exceeding that amount, they ought to 
pay duty. 

If neglecting to report his goods, the carrier, in addition to 
being called on to pay duty, may be fined Ten Taels to mark the 
irregularity; if concealing the goods, and they be in such quantity 
that the carrier seems to have an object in defrauding the revenue 
the goods may be confiscated. 

These remarks do not apply to unprepared opium; prepared 
opium may be taken on board in small quantities for personal use 
on a voyage, but when a vessel is from any other than a treaty port, 
undeclared prepared opium found in passengers’ luggage is to be 
charged duty or confiscated, according to quantity and circumstance. 

These instructions will suffice for the present, and if, in giving 
effect to them, you think it right to call attention to any part you 
may find objectionable, I shall be glad to hear what you may have 
to say. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 3 of 1872 (First Series). 

Official Proceedings, Inquiries, Joint Investigations, etc., I.G. to be 
promptly and fully informed of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Shanghai, 27th April, 1872. 

Sir, 

1. — Questions are frequently put to me at Peking, — either by 
Ministers to whom Consuls have written, or by the Yamen to which 
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the Superintendents’ reports have come on, — ^to which I am unable 
to make any reply, and on inquiry I have found that Commissioners 
have not made me acquainted with the matters discussed, either 
thinlring them of no special importance or desiring to defer mention 
of them till after settlement. Much inconvenience has resulted, 
and I have now to request you to be careful to give effect for the 
future to the instructions contained in the paragraphs that follow. 

2. — Whenever you find it necessary to request the Super- 
intendent to address a Consul, — whenever the Superintendent 
informs you that he has been addressed by a Consul, — and whenever 
the Superintendent requests you to make any communication to 
either a Consul or any members of the mercantile community, it 
will be your duty to report the matter to me officially at the outset 
without delay, and, that done, keep me regularly acquainted with 
the various steps subsequently taken in the premises. 

3. — Whenever a formal inquiry is made by you into any matter, 
you will send me official minutes of that inquiry. 

4. — Whenever a joint investigation takes place, you will detail 
one of your clerks to be present and draw up official minutes; to 
this record you will procure the signature of the Consular functionary, 
who takes part in the inquiry, attaching your own also; you will 
forward a copy of the record to me, and send a Chinese version to 
the Superintendent, supplying me with a copy of the Chinese version 
also. 

5. — In giving effect to these instructions, you will please to 
remember that what I require is, first, early information, and next, 
full and correct details in a formal and official shape. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 4 of 1872 (First Series). 


Sir, 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Customs collection for, instructions 
regarding nature and preparation of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Shanghai, Zrd Avgust, 1872. 


^ Ih niy Circular No. 24 of 1870, I informed you that articles 
certified to be for the Austro-Hungarian International Exhibition 
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of 1873, are to be exempted from duty when shipped from Chinese 
treaty ports. 

2. — I do not know to what extent intending exhibitors have 
come forward, but I fear, that, on the Chinese side, apathy, and, 
on the foreign, the difficulty of doing anything considerable, will 
have severally tended to make a creditable display impossible. In 
order that China may not be wholly unrepresented on so interesting 
an occasion, and by the special invitation of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, the Offices of the Inspectorate are to supply samples 
and specimens of articles of trade and commerce, with statistical 
tables exhibiting the movement of commerce and navigation at each 
port during the last ten years. That there is room for such a 
contribution, may be seen from the Official Programme, of which 
the Vllth article is as follows: — 

“ VII. — To show the international exchange of products, a 
representation of the commerce and trade of the world 
will be formed. For this purpose samples and specimens 
of the articles of trade and commerce of all the important 
harbours and sea-ports are to be exhibited. 

On each sample will be marked its origin, its 
destination, its price and value, the quantity of import 
and export, etc. ; along with these will be shewn statistical 
and graphic tables, the movement of the navigation and 
commerce of each sea-port during the last ten years."’ 

3. — I have accordingly to request your co-operation in this 
matter, and I trust that you will use every effort to form a complete 
representation of the commerce of your port, as carried on in 
foreign bottoms, and arrange the specimens in an interesting and 
intelligible manner. 

4. — You will observe the following order in your arrangement: — 

A . — Specimens of Imports from other than Chinese ports; 

jB. — S pecimens of Exports to other than Chinese ports; 

C. — Specimens of Native Produce shipped for Chinese ports. 

In arranging these specimens you will follow the order of the Chinese 
version of the Tariff, in which commodities are grouped in classes. 
In addition to marking on each specimen its number, origin, 
destination, value, quantity of import and export, etc., you will 
prepare a list for printing, shewing: — 

1. The number of the specimen; 

2. The Chinese characters by which it is known; 


18 
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3. The local pronunciation of those characters — using 

Morrison’s system of spelling; 

4. The place of production; 

5. The place of consumption; 

6. The use to which the article is put; 

7. The price per ; 

8. The duty per ; 

9. The quantity imported or exported in 1871. 

The specimens from any one port are to be numbered in unbroken 
series from first to last; but before numbers referring to samples of 
the first division, you will place the letter A; before those referring 
to the second, the letter £; and before those referring to the third, 
the letter C. 

5. — ^While the success of the efforts will depend, for your port, 
mainly on yourself, the collection and arrangement of samples and 
specimens will have to be confided chiefly to the senior Examiner; 
you may state to him that, in addition to whatever mark of 
recognition the Commission may confer (§ XIV.), a reward, varying 
in proportion to the excellence of the collection, of from one to three 
montli’ pay, will be issued to him from this office. 

6. — ^The plan to be adopted for the exhibition of specimens is 
a point on which it is difficult to give instructions: whether it would 
be best to use glass bottles — or large cases with glass tops — or 
standing frames, pigeon-holed, with glass fronts, — ^must be deter- 
mined by circumstances and the nature of the objects to be 
exhibited; further, whether such objects are at once to be put in 
such bottles or cases here, or are only to be arranged in some 
recogmsable order here, and put in cases, etc., on arrival in Vienna, 
must also be determined hereafter. Moreover, the question of the 
expense of making such collections is one on which little or nothing 
can be said beforehand: it is, however, supposed that sufficient 
quantities of the various articles to serve as samples and specimens, 
can be obtained locally for nothing from the respectable merchants 
who trade in them. Of each article sold by weight — such as sugar 
—from a quarter of a catty to a catty, will suffice; of each article 
sold by measureinent, a yard of the whole width will suffice; and of 
liquids, from a pint to a quart will, in each case, be enough. It 
will also be necessary to estimate and state what superficies the 
coUecfion would probably cover if in cases fixed against a wall, and 
what, if laid out on tables. 
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7. — The Exhibition is to open on the first of May 1873, so that 
the time available for preparing, this collection is but little over 
four months; the contributions of the Northern ports ought to be 
at Shanghai, and those of the Southern at Hongkong, on the 1st 
February. 

8. — What precedes will suffice to explain in a general way what 
is desired to be done: probably, during the next few months other 
Circulars may be written on the same subject. In the meantime, 
I wish you to take the matter in hand without delay, and, after 
talking the project over carefully with the chief Examiner, set him at 
work at once to make the required collections; you will at the same 
time report to me that you have received this Circular, and that, 
at the outset, you have such and such views to express, or such and 
such suggestions to make, in order to the better carrying out of the 
scheme. 

9. — In this connection, I think it right to point out that this 
will be a good opportunity for each Office to collect, for other 
purposes, complete sets of samples of its in-coming and out-going 
commodities. You will therefore direct the Examiner to collect in 
triplicate: so that, in addition to the set of specimens to be sent to 
Vienna, we may have one set for your own Office, and a third set 
for a Museum to be formed in connection with the Inspectorate 
General at Peking. 

10. — As regards Statistical Tables, certain Forms will be drawn 
up and sent to each Office to fill in, at an early date. 

11. — ^Attention is to be called to the fact that each Office is to 
be regarded as independent, and that the object of this Circular will 
be gained by independent and complete collections, shewing the 
commerce of each port separately. It is not what China takes or 
produces as a whole, with all duplicates shut out, that is wanted, 
but a complete set of specimens of the complete trade of each 
individual port. In the matter of Chinese Produce brought into 
port, however, it is not necessary to make any collection, for 
specimens of Chinese Produce shipped [C.] will adequately represent 
the kind of commodities that go from port to port in foreign bottoms, 
seeing that a perfect representation of quantity is impossible, so 
little can we know or find out about the junk trade. The Foreign 
Goods brought in, and the Chinese Produce sent to foreign countries, 
in foreign bottoms, form sufficiently complete wholes, and fairly 
complete representations can thus be produced of the branch of 
trade most interesting to foreigners, and indeed of the trade in 
China actually coming under the description of international 
exchange of products.*’ 
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12. — In addition to specimens of the commerce of the port, I 
think it may be possible to send for exhibition various articles 
peculiar to the locality: e.g. Agricultural Implements, Tools, Models 
of Junks, etc., etc., etc. ; but as regards such things, Commissioners 
will do well to communicate with each other, to avoid sending 
duplicates. It also occurs to me, that, in the mercantile community, 
foreign and Chinese, you may find some persons, who, on learning 
that there is on foot an organised scheme of the kind I have been 
indicating, may be willing and able to assist, more especially by 
exhibiting articles of the kind this paragraph refers to: I therefore 
enclose a few copies of this Circular for distribution at your port. 

13. — After acknowledging the receipt of this Circular, you will 
report to me, at the end of each month, on the progress made in the 
work of collection and arrangement. In conclusion, I enclose, in 
English and Chinese, the official programme supplied to me by His 
Excellency, the Austro-Hungarian Minister. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 5 of 1872 (First Series). 

Vienna Exhilntion, 1873, Customs collection for, instructions 
regarding, modified; specimens of Imports from 
Europe and America to be prepared by 
Shanghai Office alone. 

Inspectorate General of Chinese Maritime Customs, 
Peking, 23rd September, 1872. 

Sir, 

!• — In continuation of my Circular No. 4 of the 3rd August, 
concerning the coming Austro-Hungarian International Exhibition, 
and with special reference to its Fourth and Eleventh paragraphs, 
I have now to state that, on re-consideration, it has been found 
advisable to modify the instructions therein contained. 

2. — Circular 4, paragraph 4, prescribed the following order in 
the arrangement of samples: — 

A. — Imports from other than Chinese ports ; 

B. — ^Exports to other than Chinese ports; 

C. — ^Native Produce shipped for Chinese ports ; 
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and each article was to be distinguished by the letter of its class 
(A, B, or C), while all were to be numbered in unbroken series 
from the first under A to the last under C. Paragraph 11, again, 
made each office independent and aimed at shewing the commerce 
of each port separately. I have now to state that it will not be 
necessary for each office to supply complete sets of A specimens: 
Imports from Europe and America need not be attended to except 
by the Shanghai office. You will therefore read the Fourth para- 
graph thus : — 

4. — ^You will observe the following order in your arrange- 
ment: 


A , — Specimens of Imports from Asiatic, and African 
ports, and from Australia and the South Pacific 
Islands; 

5. — Specimens of Native Produce and Native Manu- 
factures exported, (i.e. sent to other than 
Chinese ports); 

C. — Specimens of Native Produce shipped for Chinese 
ports; 

2 ) — Detached and Miscellaneous Specimens of Articles 
used in, or peculiar to the locality. 

In arranging these specimens (A, B, and C) you will follow 
the order of the Chinese version of the Tariff, in which 
commodities are grouped in classes. In addition to marking 
on each specimen its number, origin, destination, value, quantity 
of import and export, etc., you will prepare a list for printing, 
shewing: — 

1. The number of the specimen; 

2. The Chinese characters by which it is known; 

3. The local pronunciation of those characters — ^using 

Morrison’s system of spelling; 

4. The place of production; 

5. The place of consumption; 

6. The use to which the article is put; 

7. The price per ; 

8. The duty per ; 

9. The quantity arrived or departed in 1871, 

The specimens collected at a port are to be arranged in 
order in the Ay By C, and D divisions, and are to be numbered 
in unbroken series from the first of A to the last of C. As 
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regards the Detached and Miscellaneous Articles, you will 

however begin again with number one. On every sample you 

will mark the name of the port, thus: — 

Shanghai: Shanghai: Shanghai: Shanghai: 

A. 1 B. 100 C. 200 D. 1. 

3 —You will see, then, that Shanghai excepted, the ports are 
not to furnish specimens of the various commodities received from 
Europe and America. The Shanghai office will be required to 
supply samples of such goods; and to enable it to make its set 
complete, it will be well for each of the other offices, on the receipt 
of this Circular, to send to Shanghai a detailed list of the 
denominations of European and American goods received, whether 
from Foreign or Chinese ports, since the beginning of 1870. While 
offices will thus be relieved of the duty of collecting samples of 
European and American goods, they will be required to furnish the 
statistics of such goods in a form yet to be circulated, and they will 
likewise be required to supply samples of A commodities ( opium 
excepted) received from African and Asiatic (not Chinese) ports, 
and from Australia and the South Pacific Islands: bearing in mind, 
however, that what is wanted, is rather current staples than exceptional 
curiosities. 

4. — The Shanghai office will supply labels or dockets of uniform 
size and appearance for the specimens. 

5. — Each office may expend the sum of Two Hundred Taels in 
collecting A, B, and C samples, and One Hundred Taels in 
procuring D specimens. Additional D specimens, which may seem 
worth purchasing officially, ought to be specially written about in 
order that funds may be specially authorised. You will transfer 
this amount, Tls. 300, from Account A. to Account D., and account 
for its eventual outlay in the latter. 

6. — It will be well for each Commissioner to send a Circular 
letter to each other port, naming the articles which he supposes will 
be sent from his own port under the D heading; in this way 
duplicates may be kept from multiplying and funds be first 
economised, and then more advantageously applied. Copies of 
such Circulars ought to be sent to this office for my information. 

7- — In packing the samples, I hope you wdll try to place them 
in the very cases in which they are to be exhibited, so that, by 
previous precaution, the trouble of subsequent arrangement at 
Vienna may be reduced as much as possible. 
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8. — In finding samples of Foreign commodities received from 
Asiatic (not Chinese) and African ports, and from Australia and the 
South Pacific Islands, it will be such outports as Amoy, Swatow, 
Ningpo, and Chefoo, that may be expected to send forward the 
most complete collections. The Commissioners at those ports are 
requested, therefore, to make their A collection as complete as 
possible, just as the Commissioner at Shanghai, who alone is to 
provide samples of European and American goods, is looked to for 
the completeness of that part of the representation of the inter- 
national exchange of products. 

9. — When you next address me on this subject, I request you 
will endeavour to give me such information respecting the space 
your samples, etc., will require in the exhibition, as shall enable me 
to secure the necessary space for all. 

10. — In a separate despatch I shall reply to despatches received 
from your office on this subject, and you will find in it answers to 
your special enquiries and remarks. 

I am, etc,, 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 9 of 1872 (First Series). 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Statistical Tables to accompany Customs 
collection, forms for and instructions regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Ath November, 1872. 

Sir, 

# # # # # 


12. — The Returns now ordered to be prepared do not, of 
course, pretend to give the statistics of Chinese Commerce generally. 
Of native trade in the interior, and the movement of native produce 
and foreign goods along the coast in Chinese junks, we know 
nothing; all that we can attempt is to give figures to illustrate the 
trade which is carried on with foreign countries and along the coast 
in foreign bottoms, and to so manipulate those figures as to show 
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the same subject from the various points of view most interesting to 
the public, and in the various divisions and groups into which existing 
circumstances naturally divide it. But even the attempt to show 
the international exchange of products is crippled by the fact that 
neither Macao nor Hongkong collect or publish statistics: those 
places are neither producers nor consumers, but in addition to being 
convenient distributing entrepots for legitimate trade, they are 
unfortunately the equally convenient head-quarters of another kind 
of trade which cannot well be elsewhere brought to account, so 
that we have to dismiss the subject by stating that the statistics of 
legitimate trade are correctly given in the Chinese Customs’ 
Returns, and that the other statistics necessary to complete a return 
of the international exchange of products are not obtainable.* 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


Between 1867 and 1905 the Customs Service took the leading part in the 
getting together and arranging at no fewer than 25 international exhibitions the 
collections illustrating China’s arts, industries, and trade. These exhibitions were 
held at Paris (1867, 1878, 1889, and 1900), Vienna (1873), Philadelphia (1876), 
Melbourne (1880), Amsterdam (1883), Nuremberg (1885), Barcelona (1887), 
Brussels (1888 and 1897), Madrid (1892), Chicago (1893), Lyons (1894), Antwerp 
(1894), San Francisco (1894), Atlanta (1895), Nashville (1897), Omaha (1898), 
Glasgow (1901), Hanoi (1902), Osaka (1903), St. Louis (1904), and Li6ge (1905). 
Catalogues of the Chinese exhibits at several of the above exhibitions will be found 
in the Customs publications, Miscellaneous Series. 
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Note. — For ** Foreign ” read not Chinese. 
For ” Home ” read Chinese. 
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Foreign Shipping: Return of Tonnage as divided between the sixteen Treaty Ports. 
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Canton:—* 

Kiungchow:* 


- Total values of Commodities in Foreign bottoms, arriving at and departing from Treaty Ports. 
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Note. — This Return gives Gross values. 


















Total values of Commodities as divided between Foreign Flags. 
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ARTICLES. 


1 

Articles. 


Foreign Import Trade: Total quantities of principal Foreign Goods 
arrived in Foreign bottoms from Foreign Countries. 


Description of Goods. 

Classifier 

OF 

Quantity. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 Quantity. 

Value. 

[ Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Opium 

Cotton Goods 

Woollen Goods 

Miscellaneous Piece Goods 

IMetals 

Sundries: — 

„ Unenumerated 

« T3 

1 *0 

^ 2 

2 § 













Note. — ^Values in Haikuan Taels. Tls. 3 =£ 1 «*Francs 25 = Thalers 


— ? Import Trade: Total quantities of principal Foreign Goods 

Articles. Home arrived in Foreign bottoms from Chinese Treaty Ports. 


Description of Goods. 

Classifier 

OF 

Quantity. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vide “Returns, Part 1., 
abstract of Trade.” 
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3 

Articles. 


Foreign Re-export Trade : Total quantities of principal Foreign Goods 
re-exported in Foreign bottoms to Foreign Countries. 


Description of Goods. 

Classifier 

of 

Quantity. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

« 

*« 

> 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vide “Returns, Part I., 
abstract of Trade.” 













4 Foreign 
Articles. Home 


Re-export Trade : Total quantities of principal Foreign Goods 
re-exported in Foreign bottoms to Chinese Treaty Ports. 


Description of Goods. 

Classifier 

OF 

Quantity. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vide “Returns, Part L, 
abstract of Trade.” 
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— - — Home Import Trade: Total quantities of Native Produce arrived in 
Articles. bottoms from Chinese Treaty Ports. 


Description of Goods. 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

CliASiilFlER 

OF 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

6 

s 

1 

Vide “Returns, Part I., abstract 
of Trade.” 













6 

Articles. 


Home Re-export Trade: Total quantities of principal articles of Native 
Produce arrived in Foreign bottoms, re-exported in Foreign bottoms to 
Chinese Treaty Ports. 


Description of Goods. 

Classifier 

of 

Quantity. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

I 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vide “Returns, Part I., abstract 
of Trade.” (Exports.) 
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7 Home 
Articles. Foreign 


Re-export Trade: Total quantities of principal articles of Native 
Produce arrived in Foreign bottoms at Treaty Ports, and 
subsequently re-shipped for exportation to Foreign countries. 


Description of Goods. 

i 

Classifier 

OF 

Quantity. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

3 

a 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vide “Returns, Part I., 
abstract of Trade.” 
(Exports.) 

i 












8 

Articles. 


Home Export Trade: Total quantities of principal articles of Native 
Produce exported in Foreign bottoms to Chinese Treaty Ports. 


Description of Goods. 

Classifier 

OF 

Quantity. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vide “Returns, Part I., 
abstract of Trade.” 

1 












Note. — This Table gives the principal articles of Native Produce sent in 


Foreign bottoms from one Treaty Port to another, not being Re-export 


\ articles. / 


19 
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9 

Articles. 


Foreign Export Trade: Total quantities of principal articles of Native 
Produce exported in Foreign bottoms to Foreign countries. 




1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Description of Goods. 

Classifier 

OF 

Quantity. 

1 

9 

a 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

a 

i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Vide “Returns, Part I., 
abstract of Trade.” 













Note. — ^These Totals do not include the 


Home 

Foreign 


Re-exports given in Table 7. 


REVENUE. 


1 

Revenue. 


Trade in Foreign Bottoms: Total Revenue accruing from 
Foreign Trade. 
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Total Collection 
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Expense of Collection 
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Revenue. 


Trade in Foreign Bottoms: Total Collection of Revenue on Foreign 
Trade as divided between its various sources. 


1862 . 1863 . 1864 . 1865 . 1866 . ! 1867 . 1868 . 1869 . 1870 . ! 1871 . 


Import Duties : — 

General .... 

Opium 

Coast Trade 

Export Duties 

Tonnage Dues . . . 
Transit Dues 


Duties paid by junks laden 

with foreign goods 

Unreclaimed Coast Trade 
Duty deposited 


Revenue. 


Trade in Foreign Bottoms : Total Collection of Revenue on Foreign 
Trade as divided between Foreign Flags. 


1862 . 1863 . 1864 . 1865 . 1866 . 1867 . 1868 . 1869 . 1870 . 1871 . 


British 

American 

French 

Swedish and Norwegian. 

Russian 

German 

Danish 

Dutch 

Spanish 

Belgian 

Italian 

Austrian 

Non-Treaty Powers . . . . 
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4 

Revenue. 


Trade in Foreign Bottoms: Total Collection of Revenue on 
Foreign Trade as divided between the sixteen Treaty Ports. 



1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

rNewchwang . . 

Northern Ports-! Tientsin 

IChefoo 

'Hankow 

^ Kiukiang 

Yangtsze Ports-^ Nanking 

Xhinkiang 

/Shanghai 

Ningpo 

Foochow 

Amoy 

Southern Porta< Tamsuy 

Takow 

Swatow 

Canton 

'.Kiungchow . . . 

Totals 






















POPULATION. 


1 

Population. 


Statistics concerning Population of Treaty Port Provinces. 


Shingking 
Pecheli . . . 
Shantung . 

Hupeh 

Kiangsi . . 
Kiangsu . . 
Chekiang. . 
Fuhkien . . 
Kuangtung 


Square 

Mileage. 

Number 

of 

Prefectural 
Cities. (Fu.) 

Number of 
District 
Cities. 
(Hsien.) 

Population 
Estimated at 

Physical 

Features; 

1. Moun- 
tainous or 

Flat; 

2. Internal 
Communi- 
cation — 
Land or 
Water j 

3. Rivenne 
or Seaboard. 




i 

1 
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Shingking: Newchwang 

Pecheli: Tientsin 

Shantung: Chefoo (and TSngchow) 

Hupeh: Hankow 

Kiangsi: Kiukiang 

Kiangsu: Nanking 

Chinkiang 

Shanghai 

Chekiang : Ningpo 

Fuhkien: Foochow 

Amoy 

Tamsuy (and Keelung) 

Takow (and Taiwan-fu) 

Kuangtung: Swatow (andChowchow-fu) 

Canton 

Kiungchow 



Firms, t.e. Mercantile Houses. 

Individuals, t.e. Men, Women and Children of all classes and professions residing ashore or afloat or employed in coasting steamers, but not including the 
crews of ships of war or vessels trading to foreign ports. 
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CIRCULAR No. 7 of 1873 (First Series). 

Native Produce reshipped coastwise after twelve 
months, to pay duties again. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 14t/i May, 1873. 

Sir, 

1. — A question recently arose at Chefoo concerning Native 
Produce imported, which had been more than a year in port. When 
referred through the Commissioner to me, I replied, that, in 
accordance with the Rules enclosed in my Circular No. 8 of 1861, 
Native Produce which has paid Export Duty and is accompanied by 
a proof of payment of Coast Trade Duty, is ever after free from 
liability to Export and Coast Trade Duties, and that the year’s 
limit applies only to Native Produce re-shipped for export to a 
foreign country. The question was at the same time referred 
through the Taotai to the Yamen, which replied, that, in accordance 
with Art. 44 of the Danish, Art. 34 of the Belgian and Art. 30 of 
the Austro-Hungarian Treaties, Native Produce, when re-exported 
coastwise, is to again pay Export and Coast Trade Duties if more 
than a year intervenes between the dates of arrival and re-shipment. 

2. — Having communicated my reply to the Yamfen and 
requested that the point might be reconsidered, I have now 
received the Yamfen’s instructions maintaining its interpretation of 
the Treaty Articles referred to, and repeating its order respecting 
the liability of Native Produce to further payments of duty. I have 
accordingly to inform you that the Regulations published in 1861 
(Circular No. 8) are to be regarded as modified by the Danish, 
Belgian and Austro-Hungarian Treaties, and that Native Produce 
re-shipped coastwise after having been a year in port, has again to 
pay Export and Coast Trade Duties. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


Sir, 


CIRCULAR No. 9 of 1873 (First Series). 
Chinese-owned Vessels of Foreign type, Shipping Rules for. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \4th June, 1873. 


1. Now that Chinese merchants begin to form Steamboat 
Companies for Coast traffic, it is time to supply you with the rules 
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to be observed by them. These rules, [Chinese Shipping Rules in 
contradistinction to Regulations affecting Junks], were originally 
drafted by myself and, accepted by the Yamen, were subsequently 
slightly modified by Tseng-Kuo-Fan, then Imperial Commissioner 
and Viceroy of the Two Kiang. When I first brought the matter 
to the notice of the Yamen in 1861-62, Chinese merchants were not 
at liberty to own vessels of other than certain fixed types; but 
although I, in time, found admittance and support for my 
suggestions, and, eventually, in 1867, publicity for the permission 
granted to own vessels of the foreign type, and authority for 
provisional regulations under which, for the special protection of 
their Chinese owners, they were to ply, it was not till towards the 
end of 1872, nor till long after the Government had itself established 
dockyards for the construction of foreign-like vessels for public 
purposes, that the permission to depart from old custom began to 
be openly availed of by Chinese merchants. The removal of the 
Bean-trade prohibition in 1862, had deprived junk-owners of one of 
their most profitable monopolies, and the subsequent growth of 
Steam-traffic on the Yangtsze, with the branch lines feeding it and 
fed from it on the coast, increased the difficulties of their position. 
The permission that was obtained for the change some eight or 
ten years ago, and the necessity for a change which the gradual 
disappearance of junks had since demonstrated, have latterly been 
effectively and opportunely supplemented by the action of the 
present Imperial Commissioner for the three northern ports, Li- 
Hung-Chang, the Governor-General of Pecheli. The beginning 
made under his auspices is already acquiring momentum, and will 
prove by no means the least powerful of the agencies at work to 
promote the adoption of the improvements and appliances of western 
civilisation. 


2. — The Chinese Shipping Rules, as modified by Tseng-Kuo- 
Fan and issued by the Yamen in 1867, will be found in the first 
part of the enclosure. You will see that they are divided into Four 
sections. The First comprises twelve rules, and treats of formalities 
to be observed in the purchase of vessels from foreigners or in the 
construction of vessels of the foreign type; the Second comprises 
four rules, and treats of the ports to be traded at, the port 
regulations to be observed, shipment and discharge of cargo, and 
payment of dues and duties; the Third comprises five rules, and 
has reference to disciplinary measures affecting the crew, and more 
especially such of them as are not Chinese; and the Fourth comprises 
three rules, and treats of penalties generally. 
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3 _A glance at these Shipping Rules will show you that the 
Commissioners of Customs may have to perform many duties in 
connection with the transactions for which the Four sections make 
provision. To call attention to each would be to introduce much 
of the text of the enclosure into the body of this covering despatch; 
I shall therefore content myself with pointing out that Commissioners 
are expected to help Chinese to procure good vessels and to select 
properly qualified foreigners to assist in their navigation, and that 
the vessels are to trade at the same ports, obey the same harbour 
and revenue regulations, and pay the same dues and duties as vessels 
under foreign flags. In the matter of penalties, and in the general 
treatment of the vessels and their affairs, Commissioners are to act 
in consultation with the Superintendents. 

4. — In the second part of the enclosure you will find a copy of 
the Yamen’s reply to some queries of mine, from which you will 
see that the duties collected on Chinese Shipping are to be reported 
separately, — ^that the Registration Fee, amounting to Three 
Hundred Taels, is to be divided equally between the Tsung-li 
Yam^n and the Superintendent’s and Commissioner’s offices, — and 
that vessels thus registered, when freighted with Tribute-Rice for 
Tientsin, are to have certain privileges in the shape of exemption 
from duty. 

5. — As regards the reporting of duties collected, a form and 
instructions will soon be issued; meanwhile, you will keep the 
duties paid by Chinese Shipping, — whether Import, Export or 
Coast Trade Duties, or Tonnage Dues, — ^separate, and not add 
them to the general totals of duties reported in the Inspector 
General’s Returns. 

6. — As regards the Registration Fee, One Hundred Taels will 
be handed to you by the Superintendent whenever a Register is 
issued; you will treat the amount as a Z). item [2. Fees and Special 
Moneys: — Fees on Licenses, etc.] The other Two Hundred Taels 
are not to appear in your accounts. 

7. — ^As regards the exemption from duties to be enjoyed by 
vessels freighted with Tribute-Rice for Peking, it is to be noted — 

Ningpo ] 

1*^. that it is only the Custom Houses at Shanghai land 

ChinkiangJ 

Tientsin that are to grant such exemptions; and 
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2"^. that the exemptions only apply to original Chinese 
Exports {i,e, Chinese Produce shipped for the first 
time and liable to a charge for full Export Duty) and 
original Chinese Imports {i,e. Chinese Produce 
arriving for the first time, and liable to a charge for 
Coast Trade Duty). The exemption does not 
affect goods of foreign origin, whether manufactures 
or Opium, or Chinese goods that have already paid 

Ningpo ) 

a Coast Trade Duty. The Shanghai ^office will 

Chinkiangj 

issue special lists of the goods there exempted from 
Export Duty, and the Tientsin office will take such 
lists for its guide and exempt the same goods from 
Coast Trade Duty. As regards the lists to be made 
Ningpo 'j 

out at Shanghai ithe Office there is to be guided, in 
Chinkiangj 

its exemptions, by the quantity of Tribute- Rice 
carried by the vessel; the Rice is to be regarded as 
composing Eight-Tenths of a whole, and the other 
Two-Tenths will be the exempted goods — that is to 
say, if a vessel has 800 packages of Rice on board, 
she is to be allowed to carry, free of duty, 200 pack- 
ages of Chinese produce of equal size. It is the 
same rule that holds in respect of Rice junks, and 
Ningpo ) 

at Shanghai V the exact method of applying it can 
Chinkiangj 

be easily ascertained. Exempted goods found to be 
unsaleable at Tientsin, are again to be exempted, if 
re-exported from Tientsin, at Chefoo and Niuchuang, 
on the production of a Tientsin Special Exemption 
Certificate. 

8. — The Company already organised and in operation at 
Shanghai, owing to its connection with the transport of Tribute- 
Rice and the constitution of its Board of Directors, has more or less 
of an official character. Its house-flag, I am directed to state, has 
for device a couple of blue fish on a red ground. 

9. — It only remains for me, in conclusion, to request that, in 
taking action under these rules, you will keep in view the same 
end which was aimed at when they were first proposed, the 
substitution of better appliances for inferior ones; and that, as far 
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as action is called for, you will endeavour to promote and protect 
the interests of Chinese merchants embarking in these new enter- 
prises, and assist them to guard against loss and to make the change 
pay. There will necessarily be mistakes made and losses sustained 
at the start, but time will set things right. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

/.G. 
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ENCLOSURE.— Part I. 


Shipping Rules for Chinese-owned Vessels of Foreign Type. 
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ENCLOSURE— Part II. 


Duties Collected on Chinese Shipping: Special Rules 
to be Observed with regard to. 
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CIRCULAR No. 13 of 1873 (First Series). 

Superintendents of Customs, position of, vis-a-vis, and 
relations to. Commissioners. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 8th September, 1873. 

Sir, 

1 . — I have to call your attention to two points, concerning which 
it -is made apparent by Commissioners’ despatches that explanations 
and instructions are wanted. 

2. — I observe that the Superintendent of Customs is constantly 
spoken of as “ His Excellency, the Superintendent of Customs.” 
The words “His Excellency” are out of place here, and the use of 
them ought to be discontinued: the position of a Taotai or Hoppo 
is, of course, a high and distinguished one, but it does not entitle 
him to be styled “ His Excellency,” and the Chinese mode of 
address Ta-jen does not necessarily become “Excellency” in 
English. I have accordingly to instruct you, when writing about 
the Superintendent of Customs, to style him simply “ the Super- 
intendent of Customs,” and to discontinue the use of the words 
“ His Excellency.” Whether the official at your port is a T'ung- 
shang Taotai without territorial duties, as is the case at Tientsin, — 
or a Ti-fang-huan, as is the Taotai, with territorial in addition to 
Customs duties, at Shanghai, — or a Military Officer appointed to 
act as Deputy-Superintendent by a Tartar General Superintendent- 
in-chief of provincial Customs, as is the case at Amoy, — or a civilian 
Deputy-Superintendent appointed jointly by a Governor General 
and another high officer in charge of provincial Customs, as at 
Swatow, — or a high officer holding a special Imperial Commission, 
as at Canton; he is to be spoken of, as a rule, as “ the Superintendent 

of Customs at ” and is not, in any case, to be 

styled “ His Excellency.” The word “Deputy” ought to be used 
only to designate the Wei-^yuen deputed by a Superintendent at a 
port as above described, and as found to exist, for instance, at 
Tientsin. 

3. — I have moreover observed that Commissioners frequently 
say “ The Superintendent has ordered me to do so and so.” Now 
I beg it may be noted that the Superintendent does not order 
a Commissioner. By the Service Rules, the Superintendent and 
Commissioner act conjointly \hui-t'ung'\, and although the Super- 
intendent is the one of the two who is to decide which course is to 
be followed when the opinions of the two differ, he does not order 
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and is not to be spoken of as ordering the Commissioner. When 
writing to others than myself, it is still more important to keep this 
in view: you are not to say “I have received the Superintendent’s 
orders to do so,” or “ I am directed to say so and so,” or “ the 
matter will be referred to the Superintendent.” To write in this 
way places Commissioners in a false position before Consuls and 
public, and something far short of it must be adopted even where 
you wish to keep back your own personality and push the Super- 
intendent conspicuously to the front: where you write yourself, it 
is not necessary to mention the Superintendent at all, and the 
Superintendent will go to the front quite sufficiently when it 
becomes necessary for him to address a Consul. Instead of saying 
you will “ refer the matter to,” it will be better to say you will 
“ consult with ” the Superintendent, and instead of saying you have 
“received the Superintendent’s orders” it will be better to say 
“ after consultation with the Superintendent, the decision arrived at 
is to etc.” 

4. — I cannot pretend to write at such length as to give you the 
words to be used on all occasions, and I have now said enough to 
explain my meaning: which is, that you are required to cease the 
use of the words “ His Excellency,” for they only place a Super- 
intendent in a ridiculous position, and, in your communications 
with the public, to discontinue the use of the other kind of language 
commented on, and of language generally which tends in any way 
to suggest the idea that you are the subordinate, or under the orders 
of, your colleague, the Chinese Superintendent at the port. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

I.G. 


CIRCULAR No. 14 of 1873 (First Series). 

Transit Dues, refund of, settlement of questions regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 25th September, 1873. 

Sir, 

!• — Two questions have been raised respecting the right to 
recover Transit Dues paid on foreign merchandise, with the settle- 
ment of which you ought to be made acquainted. 
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2. — A Hankow firm sent its goods into the interior under a 
Transit Certificate. The goods proved unsaleable and were 
subsequently brought back to Hankow. Along the return route, 
Lekin was demanded and paid. The firm desired: 

1°. — to recover the amounts paid along the return route ; and, 
2®. — a, to recover the Sycee paid originally as Transit 
Dues, or 

h, to procure a Transit Drawback to enable them to 
send other goods inland without further payment, 
or 

r. to send the same goods inland on a second trip 
without further payment. 

It was held, in reply: 

1°, — that a Certificate protects from a port to a place, and 
that, the place named reached, the Certificate has 
accomplished the end for which it was issued, and 
is consequently no longer of active value: along all 
subsequent routes, the return route included, 
Lekin is therefore legally leviable, and the amounts 
so paid are not to be refunded; and, 

2°. — that the original payment of Transit Dues was made 
to enable certain goods to go from a port to a place 
without further taxation, and that, that done, 
nothing that afterwards happened could entitle the 
firm either to recover the sycee originally paid, or 
to send the same or other goods inland without 
further payment of Transit Dues. 

3. — A Chinkiang firm paid Transit Dues, and subsequently 
applied for their refund on the ground that the merchandise had 
been otherwise disposed of and had not been sent into the interior. 

On this point it has been decided that Transit Dues, once paid, 
are not to be refunded whether in kind or by Drawback: it is for the 
merchant to protect his own interests, and that he can easily do by 
deferring the payment of Transit Dues till his goods are actually on 
the point of leaving the port for a place inland. 

4. — ^You will be guided by what precedes in your future treat- 
ment of the same or similar questions. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


2P 
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CIRCULAR No. 15 of 1873 (First Series). 

Training of Subordinates, concerning the duty of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 6 th October , 1873. 


Sir, 

1. — There is one part of a Commissioner’s work to which I 
wish to call your attention: namely, the training of subordinates. 

2. — Commissioners have occasionally complained to me of 
want of knowledge of work on the part of subordinates: on the 
other hand, I have frequently noticed that subordinates are very 
much left to themselves, and that effort is not always made to divide 
the work in any systematic way, or to instruct subordinates in the 
right performance of the duties which fall to them. It is useless to 
expect a young man on first joining the service to understand or 
know how anything is done, and it is almost as vain, under 
present circumstances, to expect a clerk of several years standing, 
transferred from one port to another, to know at once how work is 
done or what he has to do in the new office just joined. Each man 
requires some general training to start with, and some special 
instructions at subsequent stages; all that the head of the Service 
can do, on giving a man his first appointment, is to ascertain that 
he is fairly qualified for entering on clerk’s work, — ^that is, for 
learning the specialties of a clerk’s work in the Customs: once 
posted to a port, it is for the Commissioner there to see that he is 
trained to perform every kind of work done in that office. 

3. — The point of first importance at each port is that Commis- 
sioners should themselves thoroughly understand the calls that are 
made on their own offices and the practice of the port: they ought 
next to schedule and classify the work, and divide it, at once 
intelligently and intelligibly, between so many men. They ought 
then to see that the newly-joined clerk is put through the whole 
work of the office, and not kept to merely one kind of it: this done, 
whenever a man is transferred to another port, local peculiarities 
allowed for and special instructions given, he will soon be at home 
in any work he is set to. The right thing at most of the ports, more 
especially those at which there are three or four clerks, would be to 
change the desks each quarter, and, in that way, each clerk would 
have three months for each division, and would go through the 
whole of the office work every year; at the larger ports, where there 
are five or six clerks, a change might also be made every quarter, 
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SO as to render it possible for any one who is kept eighteen months 
or two years at the port to learn all the work. At Shanghai the 
business is, perhaps, too heavy, and the public too exacting, to 
admit of such changes : the man who does the work of a particular 
desk well, and who knows its history, is best kept at that desk, but 
training ought also to be there attempted and might be tried with 
men on first joining, for the new-comer could be made to do a 
week’s duty, say, as an assistant clerk, at each desk in turn, and 
thereby gain a knowledge of the general routine of the office and 
the special work of each desk, before being set apart to take charge 
of and conduct any particular desk unaided. 

4. — It is therefore to be understood for the future that this 
work of training is to be attended to, and that Commissioners are 
not only expected to see that the work of their own offices goes on 
smoothly and efficiently, but are liable to be blamed if a clerk 
transferred from theirs to another port is found to be ignorant of 
any division of ordinary office work. 

This part of a Commissioner’s work — this training of clerks — 
is of immense importance to the public, to the Service and to the 
individuals, and, now that special mention is made of it, it is trusted 
that it will be carefully attended to. 


5. — ^As soon as may be convenient after the receipt of this 
Circular, you will report to me on the working of the office, 
detailing the kinds of work to be performed, and showing how they 
are proposed to be distributed among the clerks, taking it for 
granted that the offices have, in addition to a Commissioner, the 
following effective members of the In-door Staff: — 


Shanghai 

Canton 

Foochow 

Hankow 

Ningpo 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Kiukiang 

Chinkiang 

Tientsin 

Chefoo 

Niuchuang 

Takow 

Tamsuy 


1 Deputy Commissioner, and 20 Clerks. 

1 „ „ 6 

1 „ „ 4 

1 » ,, 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 
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6. — Some time after supplying me with a report on the In-door 
work [which is to describe the work attended to by Linguists, 
Shupans and Writers, as well as that which is to be divided among 
the foreign Clerks], you will furnish a second report, showing the 
Out-door work — what is done, and how it is distributed among 
the members of your Out-door Staff. 

7. — The object of this Circular is not to find fault with any one 
specially for work carelessly done or duty neglected in the past. 
I am looking to the future, and I am sure each Commissioner will 
go with me in the desire to see the office work intelligently planned, 
conveniently distributed, and efficiently performed: such a result 
will be best for the public whose work we do and whose servants 
we are, — ^for the clerks, who have to get through the work, and 
whose future depends on their understanding what they do and on 
doing it well, — ^for the Commissioners, to whom the conduct of the 
offices, and the training of the clerks, are confided, — ^for myself, 
who am responsible to the Chinese Government for men and for 
work — and for all of us, whether we only have regard to our own 
interests or take a pride in work well done and desire to make this 
Service well ordered and efficient. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 17 of 1873 (First Series). 

Statistical Department, Constitution of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 21 th October, 1873. 

Sir, 

1- — ^The increasing calls that are annually made on the Printing 
Office and Returns’ Department at Shanghai, and the development 
and growing importance of our Statistics generally, necessitate a 
change from the present arrangement. I have accordingly decided 
to disconnect both Printing Office and Returns’ Department from 
the Shanghai Customs, and to form of them a separate establishment, 
to be styled the Statistical Department, under the charge of a 
Commissioner of Customs, who is to be a member of the head- 
quarters’ staff and to be styled Statistical Secretary. 
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2. — The Quarterly and Annual Returns of Trade are to be sent 
by you to the Statistical Secretary for publication, and you are to 
correspond with him on all subjects connected with such Returns. 
He is, in fact, the Inspector General’s Secretary ad hoc. The 
Quarterly and Annual Reports on Trade are, as before, to be sent 
direct to the Inspector General, Peking. 

3. — The Printing OfSce in the Statistical Department is to 
supply the Custom-houses with such Forms and printed documents 
for official use as the Commissioners may send in Requisitions for. 
The Statistical Secretary will be instructed to arrange for introducing 
the same Forms at all the ports, and for maintaining oneness of 
form and similarity of appearance in Customs’ documents generally. 

4. — The Commissioner of Customs selected to take charge of 
the Statistical Department, as Statistical Secretary, is Mr. E. C. 
Taintor*: his address will be — 

Statistical Department, 

Shanghai. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


CIRCULAR No, 18 of 1873 (First Series). 

Cargo Certificates, Chinese versions of, to be issued. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Sth November^ 1873. 

Sir, 

1. — Having reference to my Circular No. 3 of 1861, in which 
you were instructed to send with each vessel clearing for a Treaty 
Port a copy of her “Daily Sheet” [Cargo Certificate], I have now 
to inform you that the Cargo Certificate is to be henceforth issued 
in Chinese as well as in English, 


* E. C. Taintor (American) joined the Service as 4th Class Clerk on the 15th 
August 1865, served as Acting Commissioner at Tamsui from May 1868 to March 
1870, as Acting Deputy Commissioner in charge of the Returns Department at 
Shanghai from November 1871 to March 1872, and as Acting Commissioner at 
Newchwang from April 1872 to October 1873, when he was appointed Statistical 
Secretary, a post which he filled with distinction till his death on the 16th May 1878. 
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2. — Commissioners occasionally consider it necessary to set 
aside rules, and depart from the ordinary practice of the port: they 
accordingly, say, allow such-and-such a vessel clearing for a Treaty 
Port to take such-and-such goods or packages in such-and-such a 
way, and they think that an entry on the “Cargo Certificate” will 
cover their responsibility and answer every query at the port of 
discharge. Were the Commissioner the sole head at each port, 
I should not object to this way of dealing with exceptional cases; 
but he is not the sole head— he has a Chinese Colleague, and, at 
ports of discharge, Chinese Colleagues evince a disinclination to 
accept Cargo Certificates with which Native Superintendents at the 
ports of departure have had nothing to do, and view with disfavour 
the attempt which they fancy they detect in it, on the part of a 
Commissioner at another port, to interfere with the work of the 
office at the port of discharge. Such suspicion and irritation, 
I confess, are not very reasonable: but they are facts, and must be 
met as such. To remedy matters, I recently proposed to the YamSn 
to discontinue the issue of Exemption Certificates, Duty Proofs, 
etc., etc., etc., and to substitute for many documents one single 
one — a Cargo Certificate, to be in both Chinese and English. The 
Yamfen objects to do away with documents issued with the sanction 
of Treaties, but approves of the suggestion that a Chinese version 
of the Cargo Certificate should be issued. 

3. — ^The issue of a Chinese Cargo Certificate will prove 
extremely useful. At the port of departure, it will save Commis- 
sioners from taking on them any undue responsibility, and will 
place the Superintendent in the position of certifying to and 
sanctioning all that a ship has done; and, at the port of discharge. 
Commissioners will be spared the trial of finding their Chinese 
Colleagues appearing to slight their brother Commissioners by 
objecting to be guided by Cargo Certificates from the ports of 
departure; for, arriving in Chinese and English, the one version 
sealed by the Superintendent and the other signed by the Com- 
missioner, Cargo Certificates will henceforth have a value and use 
which the solitary English document has as yet failed to achieve for 
itself. 

4. — ^The practice of sending Chinese versions of the Cargo 
Certificate is to be commenced on the 3rd January 1874 [11th moon 
15th day]. All vessels clearing on or after that date for Treaty Ports 
are to be supplied with Cargo Certificates in both Chinese and 
English. 

5. — The English version is to be prepared as before: it is to be 
signed by the Commissioner and is to be issued with the vessel’s 
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Clearance; the Chinese Version must correspond exactly in all its 
details with the English Version^ and ought to be made out in the 
same way — ^that is, written up from day to day, showing first the 
permits issued and containing notes subsequently entered to explain 
shut-outs, etc. 

6. — ^The Shanghai office will issue to all the ports a form of 
Chinese Cargo Certificate: that form is to be adopted at all other 
offices. Where it is a sailing vessel that clears, the Chinese and 
English versions of the Cargo Certificate are to be issued together. 
In the case of steamers, the two versions are, if possible, to be issued 
together; but, if that is an impossibility, the English Version is to 
go with the steamer, and the Chinese to be sent on by the next 
opportunity. In every case, the Chinese version must be finished 
and must be compared and found to agree with the English version, 
before the latter is issued: the reason why the Chinese, as a rule, 
cannot be issued as promptly as the English version, is that the 
Chinese version has to be sent to the Superintendent to be sealed. 

7. — The main points to be kept in mind are these: 

1°. the Shanghai Form is to be adopted; 

2°. the Chinese must be found to agree with the English 
before the latter is issued; 

3°. the Chinese must be sealed by the Superintendent before 
issue, 

8. — ^You will report to me on the steps taken by your office to 
give effect to the instructions of this Circular, and on your way of 
carrying out the details of the work in the ofiice. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG, 


CIRCULAR No. 24 of 1873 (First Series). 
Commissioners and Superintendents, relations between. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \%th December ^ 1873. 

Sir, 

1. — Some time ago I received a despatch from the Yamfin in 
which, among other things, I was instructed to impress on 
Commissioners generally the necessity of acting in concert with 
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Superintendents, and of avoiding as much as possible all causes of 
misunderstanding. Before proceeding to enlarge on the instructions 
I am thus to transmit, I must premise that I do not for a moment 
suppose Commissioners desire other than the preservation of really 
good relations between themselves and their colleagues, nor do 
I consider Commissioners and Superintendents more quarrelsome 
than other officials; but I cannot forget that the position of each and 
the relations between them are peculiar, and I have to provide for the 
fact, that, where position or relations are not fully comprehended, 
causes of offence may easily crop up, entailing steps for the 
arrangement of differences only too much calculated to interfere with 
the preservation of that harmony on which the YamSn places so 
much importance. I have therefore thought it right, while giving 
expression to the Yamen’s wishes, to put before you the train of 
thought that follows, as one means towards securing the ends 
proposed. If what I have to say suggests nothing new, it will, 
I trust, at all events give prominence to some ways of looking at 
things which it is of importance to remember. 

2. — It has doubtless occurred to yourself, that a Commissioner’s 
position can be made to appear to have much about it that is 
unsatisfactory, and, at one time or other, you have very likely felt 
that what you possess is the semblance of authority rather than 
the reality; you have possibly felt disheartened and chagrined in 
consequence. Something like an analysis of the situation will 
perhaps do more than anything else to make the position intelligible, 
and prepare the way for such hints as seem calculated to aid the 
growth of proper relations. 

3* In the first place, we are working for a people with whom 
we can hardly be said to have anything in common — a people whose 
ideas of supremacy contrast strangely with national weakness and 
whose intellectual pride is as much beyond available knowledge; 
but who, if they have not material strength, have a curious hold on 
national life, and, if poor in respect of what the West styles 
knowledge, are indubitably rich in the possession of thrift, industry, 
contentment and commonplace wisdom. The opinion of those we 
live among, and understand so little, has very generally been that 
all foreigners are beneath notice, and that we of this Service are 
simply so many individuals who may be utilised in their dealings 
with our countrymen; but, whatever liking they may have for us as 
being their assistants, they do not by any means intend that the 
position should be reversed and that we should dictate to them 
while we draw their pay. Again, the employment of foreigners in 
the Customs however usefully it works as an assistance in the 
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transaction of business with foreigners, or however profitably, as 
an instrument for the collection of revenue — is, in more ways than 
one, an unpalatable fact: for, although the growth of the establish- 
ment has been encouraged, yet it has, with foreign intercourse, been 
to some extent forced on China; and, just to the extent to which it 
has, not unnaturally, grown out of the defects of Chinese exclusive- 
ness, its existence implies that Chinese officials cannot do their own 
work; while its relations with the Capital interfere with the freedom 
of official action in each Commissioner’s neighbourhood. More- 
over, it should not be forgotten that, sooner or later, the existence of 
the Inspectorate must come to an end: it may flourish, do good 
work and be appreciated for a time; but a day must come when the 
natural and national forces, silently but constantly in operation, 
will eject us from so anomalous a position. 

4. — Bearing these preliminary observations in mind, and not 
losing sight of certain collateral facts, — ^such as that, on the one 
hand, the Inspectorate is the natural growth of foreign intercourse, 
and that, on the other, it is doing good work well for both China 
and the public, and has outside as well as inside support, — ^the text 
I wish to write from, and the point I am anxious you should take 
in and keep constantly before you, is this: that we are here to act 
with and assist^ and not to ignore or displace native authority. This 
definition of our position, once it is understood and accepted, makes 
things intelligible — work becomes easier, and the worries of official 
life more tolerable, 

5. — Chinese Custom House is composed, so to speak, of 
two parts: the Executive, which collects duties, and the Recording, 
which sets up archives; at the head of both is the Superintendent. 
With the employment of foreigners, this division of parts grew into 
something resembling separation; for, while the chief Recording 
duty remained to be performed in the Superintendent’s Yamen, 
the chief Executive work was transferred to the Commissioner’s 
Office. Notwithstanding this appearance of separation, the 
establishment remains, as before, a single establishment. Com- 
missioners are appointed to act with Superintendents: they are 
their colleagues and not subordinates. The Superintendent is that 
one of the two colleagues who is appointed directly by the Emperor, 
or by high native officials duly authorised by the Emperor to make 
such appointments, and he, as being the native official, is more 
prominently and more directly responsible for the proper 
administration of the port, — he is the native head of the divided 
but complementary parts of a single establishment. On the other 
hand, the Commissioner is the colleague appointed by, and 
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responsible indirectly through, the Inspector General, — he is the 
local, but foreign head of a local and mixed executive. The 
Superintendent is in many cases an official directly appointed by 
Imperial decree, while the Commissioner is only appointed by the 
Inspector General: still the Commissioner is none the less an official 
too, for the Yamen has the Imperial authority for the appointment 
of the Inspector General, and for the appointment by him of 
Commissioners to co-operate with Superintendents — -just as certain 
high native Officials are Imperially authorised to appoint Super- 
intendents. The official status of the Service is further seen in the 
annual grant provided by Imperial decree from the public revenue 
for the official support of the Inspectorate General — an office 
composed of the Inspector General, the Commissioners appointed 
by him, and the mixed Port-executives that work under them. 
The Superintendent is the immediate chief of a Recording staff 
with whose personnel and work the Commissioner has no reason to 
interfere; the Commissioner is the immediate chief of an Executive 
staff with whose personnel and work a Superintendent will seldom 
interfere and cannot interfere beyond a certain point. On the 
other hand, just as the Superintendent not only has his own 
recording staff in the YamSn, but has also a quasi-executive acting 
with the Commissioner’s staff and not under the Commissioner’s 
orders, so, too, has the Commissioner, in addition to his executive, 
a quasi-recording department at work simultaneously with the 
Superintendent’s, and not under the Superintendent’s orders — 
namely that portion of his staff which sets up the Commissioner’s 
archives and prepares Inspectorate reports and returns. The 
Commissioner is through all this the colleague and not the sub- 
ordinate of the Superintendent, just as a man may be a Plenipotentiary 
and yet only be so ad hoc. 

6. — Directly subordinate to the Commissioner, and paid through 
him, are the In-door and Out-door Staffs,— Clerks, Tidewaiters, 
Linguists, Chinese Writers, Runners and Boatmen, — Officers, and 
Crews of Revenue Cruisers, — ^Masters and Crews of Lightships, 
Keepers of Lighthouses, etc., etc., etc.; while stationed in a district, 
these employes are completely under the Commissioner’s orders, 
and no one save the Inspector General interferes with the Com- 
missioner’s disposition of them. Also under his orders are those 
other members of the executive who are at the same time members 
of the Superintendent’s recording staff, called the Shupan; but, in 
the individual shupan, we have a man doing special and double 
work : not only is his speciality, as one of the executive, the 
calculation of duties and making out of duty-memos., but, as one of 
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the recording staff, he has also to keep a daily register of transactions 
on which all the other members of the Superintendent’s recording 
staff work. To locate the responsibility of furnishing quick and 
reliable accountants where it is best known how such are to be 
found, it was, at the very outset of the Inspectorate, determined to 
procure the Shupan through the Superintendent, leaving their 
nomination with him, but reserving for the Commissioner the right 
to object to a nomination, if, in his eyes, as the constantly present 
and managing head of the executive, the individual should prove to 
work unsatisfactorily. Thus, locally, the Commissioner is manifestly 
the independent chief of a sufficiently distinct body of men: as 
manifestly, too, is he responsible for a sufficiently distinct section of 
local official business. 

7. — What is it that the Superintendent’s recording and the 
Commissioner’s executive staff do ? They transact official business, 
on the one hand for the Government and on the other for the 
public; in the transaction of that business, the one follows precedent 
chiefly, the other published regulations. If the Superintendent 
neglects precedent or the Commissioner regulations, either will 
soon find himself in difficulties. Where it is the Superintendent 
who neglects recording precedents, his action does not inconvenience 
the public, and, when censured for such neglect by his official 
superiors, his colleague, the Commissioner, will probably hear 
nothing about it. But, when it is the Commissioner, say, who 
neglects or misapplies regulations, the result — ^to say nothing of the 
extent to which it may embarrass his colleague, the Superintendent 
— ^is perhaps to inconvenience the public, and it, through its Consul, 
moves its Minister at Peking to address the head Office, the Tsung-li 
Yamen; the Yamen thereon institutes inquiries, on the one hand 
instructing the Imperial Commissioner to ascertain the facts from 
the Superintendent, and on the other directing the Inspector 
General to call for a report from the Commissioner. Thus it 
happens that, while there is no necessity for the Commissioner to 
know the doings or troubles of the recording staff, it is necessary 
for his colleague, the Superintendent, to be acquainted with the 
action of the executive; the fact that he is required to be ready to 
answer queries concerning both divisions of the work forces a 
Superintendent to keep himself acquainted with both, and, in itself, 
this fact is sufficient to give the Superintendent the precedence. 
But not only is the Superintendent thus seen as connected with each 
division of the double department, but his position must also be 
looked at from the point of view of personal responsibility; if the 
business of the department is mismanaged, the Superintendent is 
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liable to punishment which may be censure or may be death, 
whereas the Commissioner, as a Chinese official, is not liable to 
heavier punishment than dismissal; the personal responsibilities 
being of this unequal kind, the reason why the Superintendent 
ought to be deferred to as senior by his colleague, the Commissioner, 
is still more apparent. The reasons that thus exist for recognising 
the Superintendent’s seniority, — apart from his unassailable status 
as a native Official on Chinese soil, and the slights that are 
occasionally put on his less protected foreign colleague, — are further 
recognised and allowed for in the arrangement, by which, whenever 
the Superintendent and Commissioner differ in opinion, the 
Superintendent’s views are to be acted on till the wishes of the 
head Office, the Yamfen, are made known. The rules and 
regulations to be given effect to by the Commissioner, are the 
Custom-house Rules of the port and the various Treaty Stipulations: 
guided by them he need not make a mistake in the transaction of 
business, however frequently he may fail to satisfy members of the 
public; but, departing from them, and, -without reference to his 
colleague, allo-wing his own will to decide whether a rule is to be 
acted on or left in abeyance, he cannot get through work without 
being occasionally called on to explain or even defend his action. 
In a word, the Commissioner is at a port mainly to carry out existing 
rules and apply them equally to every one. So long as he abides 
by rule, there is little chance of his being interfered -with or harassed 
by even an unfriendly Superintendent. But, when the question 
arises, — Is a rule to be acted on or set aside ? — or when a new point 
comes up, — How is this to be dealt with ? — ^the Commissioner who 
ignores the Superintendent will sometimes arouse opposition in the 
friendliest colleague. Carrying out regulations, a Commissioner can 
act safely; setting them aside, he will get into endless difficulties. 

8. — ^We thus have the Custom House at a port divided into 
recording and executive departments, — the one under the Super- 
intendents’ immediate eye, the other under the Commissioner’s 
daily control, — ^the first carrying on its work as has been customary 
for ages, the second performing its duties along new lines marked 
out and defined by recent Custom-house Rules and novel Treaty 
Stipulations, — ^the whole work of the Custom House being to be 
answered for by the Superintendent, and the management of the 
executive by the Commissioner, — the Commissioner and Super- 
intendent working as colleagues on an equal footing, but the 
Commissioner, an alien, ranking after, and the Superintendent, the 
responsible native, taking precedence. Looked at in this way, a 
Commissioner’s duties are not unintelligible, while his position is 
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sufficiently well defined. Starting from this point, the transaction 
of business is on all sides easier; but I do not go the length of 
saying that an intelligible definition of the position will protect 
against every combination of circumstances or provide for every 
contingency. The idiosyncracies of individuals sometimes baffle 
calculation — as often, it must how^ever be allowed, acting unexpectedly 
for good as for evil. 

9. — Dispositions differ: this man is touchy, — ^that suspicious, — 
a third obtuse, — a fourth meddlesome, — a fifth thoughtless, — and 
so on, through all the range of character as the result of natural 
constitution, education and circumstances; when Commissioner 
and Superintendent are equally irritable, it is no easy task to still 
the storm caused by a trifling difference of opinion on some 
unimportant business question. It is impossible to write out before- 
hand rules that will apply to every possible case, or every possible 
combination of circumstances in the future: this is exemplified in 
even such a comparatively fixed matter as the collection of Tariff 
duties, by the new questions that are asked daily; all that can be 
done is to throw out some general hints, capable of expansion and 
wide in their applicability. Thus, in the matter of daily and separate 
transaction of Customs’ business by the executive while there is a 
responsible colleague at the head of the double establishment, and in 
respect of harmonious action and co-operation as colleagues, there 
are some considerations, which, if borne in mind and acted up to, 
ought to make the preservation of good relations an easy possibility. 
For example: — 

1 °, — An attempt ought to be made to cultivate and maintain 
a friendly familiarity with the Superintendent. 
For the proper conduct of business it is requisite 
to be at least on terms of easy intercourse, and in 
order to give the fullest effect to the position in 
which each stands to the other as colleagues — the 
one the responsible native, and the other the 
invited guest-official — ^the more cordial the personal 
relations, the more easy the transaction of business : 
such friendly familiarity can only be secured and 
conserved by constant personal intercourse. 

2 °. — ^Where regulations or custom prescribe modes of 
action, ordinary routine work ought not to present 
much difficulty; but where rules fail and precedent 
is wanting, matters ought to be fully talked over 
with the Superintendent and a common under- 
standing arrived at. 
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3°. — Nothing is so likely to make the Superintendent an 
opponent, instead of an assistant, as an appearance 
of ignoring him, and nothing is so likely to put the 
Commissioner in a difficulty, and in the wrong too, 
as an over-stepping of the lines within which he 
should confine his action. A Commissioner ought 
not to “take it upon himself’* to do anything 
unusual; if an unusual step is demanded, and in the 
absence of the Inspector General’s instructions to 
the contrary, let it first of all be settled with the 
Superintendent what that step ought to be. 

4°. — The Superintendent should be kept fully informed of 
all that goes on at the Office, and the Commissioner 
should make it a point to see him at least once a 
week to keep up acquaintance and talk over business. 

5°. — The Superintendent’s responsibilities extend to both 
recording and executive departments; the Com- 
missioner, therefore, ought not to take umbrage at 
the disposition an active Superintendent may 
evince to inquire into matters, or even at a Super- 
intendent’s disposition to question or criticise the 
Commissioner’s action. The Commissioner, acting 
as Commissioner, acts officially, and his official 
actions are open to official criticism: where the 
Superintendent criticises, the Commissioner should 
take the criticism in good part, and should set 
himself either to admit his own mistake or convince 
the Superintendent of his, — ^unless indeed the 
simplest course, as often happens, should appear to 
be to take the hint and drop the matter. 

6"^. — ^At all times and on every side, it is to be, above all 
things, borne in mind, that the Commissioner and 
his staff are intended to act with, assist and supple- 
ment, and not to ignore, displace or replace Chinese 
native authority. 

7°. — ^When there is any appearance of difference of opinion, 
the Commissioner ought to go into the matter 
very thoroughly with the Superintendent, and the 
two should together decide what course to follow. 
Where the difference is of a kind that cannot be 
settled, no ill feeling need result on either side, and 
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both parties can good-humouredly give way to the 
rule that the Superintendent’s views are to be 
acted on till the Yamen’s opinion can be ascertained. 

These considerations ought to be constantly borne in mind and 
habitually acted on. 

10. — My reasons for writing at such length on this subject are 
twofold: in the first place, I want to help each one to think out the 
situation, see it from its true point of view, take up his proper 
position, understand it, and live happily and contentedly in it; and, 
in the second, I want to preserve the interests of the Service 
generally from being here and there, now and again, jeopardised by 
mistaken action, narrow views or a too sensitive disposition. I have 
no desire whatever to interfere with men’s private affairs, but, as 
Inspector General, I cannot stand by, look on, and do nothing, 
when a man allows his private temperament to harm the official 
position held by him. Commissioners owe something to the Service, 
and they can best acquit themselves of the debt when they perform 
satisfactorily the three duties into which it divides itself: one is to 
carry on the work of the establishment efficiently, — the second is 
to keep their subordinates up to the mark, — and the third is to 
maintain good relations with their colleagues, the Superintendents, 
and with officials generally. Men who cannot do all this fall short 
of the standard of temperament and tact required in Commissioners. 
Intelligence, ability and energy, I take for granted in all, and, where 
the desired standard is not reached, failure to come up to it results, 
perhaps, from exaggerated and unreasoning sensitiveness more than 
from a disposition to make light of the native official. But a very 
short experience of Commissioners’ work must satisfy any one, that 
the attitude and action I am insisting on are necessary for the 
proper conduct of business under such peculiar conditions as 
surround us — ^they are even necessary for the existence of the 
Service, and I am sure they can be preserved if Commissioners will 
only be sensible, reasonable and self-contained. Do not be ready 
to take offence: do not slight or ignore the native authority: do not 
without authority go beyond the Commissioner’s province: discuss 
matters frankly, fully and good-humouredly with the Superintendent; 
be content occasionally not to have the last word: remember that, 
although colleagues and meeting on a footing of equality, the 
foreigner is after all only the temporary guest, while the native is 
the standing and locally responsible official: recognise the fact that 
the foreigner is to assist, and not to displace native authority: aim 
generally at making things go along smoothly: avoid disputes and 
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seek to avoid references to Peking as much as possible; be content 
to let any one else get the kudos, so long as business is put through; 
and remember that the transaction of business is the main work of 
each office, and that business differences need not be disputes or 
business discussions result in loss of temper or quarrelling. By 
keeping these points in mind and by shaping action accordingly, 
Commissioners will most contribute to the preservation of good 
relations, to the easy transaction of business, and the stability and 
repute of the Service. 

11, — In the earlier days of the Inspectorate, an officer in charge 
of a port grew dissatisfied with his position and its duties generally, 
when he found that he could not act as if he alone were the head of 
the Office; subsequently, a second got into difficulties by failing to 
see that a fixed and impassable line, indicating a distinct division 
between his and the Superintendent's provinces, is an impossibility 
and cannot be laid down. The first, not having all, ignored the 
real authority he possessed; and the second could not see things as 
they are, and approached business from a false stand-point. Both 
were wrong. The first had real "Authority, but he failed to 
comprehend the Superintendent's right to look into the affairs of 
the executive; the second had also a sufficiently wide range of 
independent action, but he was so constantly and so aggressively on 
the defensive against the Superintendent, that cordial relations soon 
became impossible. Both got into false positions, and even the 
routine work of their ports became a constant source of trouble. 
Now, had each quietly thought the matter out and realized his true 
position, how much simpler would work have been, how much more 
easily would difference of opinion have been borne, and how much 
less likely would have been worry and annoyance. Had the first 
remembered that he had a colleague, he could not reasonably have 
felt annoyed at that colleague's desire to know something about 
even matters which only somewhat remotely concerned his personal 
responsibilities; and, had the second remembered that it is 
impossible — and unnecessary too — ^to set up a fixed boundary 
between Commissioner and Superintendent, that border lines are 
always difficult to establish and frontier questions the most fruitful 
source of dispute, he would have been less ready to regard as 
interference what was only interest, and as meddling what was 
merely attention to business. In short, each Commissioner has a 
colleague, with whom he is expected to consult, act and preserve 
pleasant relations; and he must constantly remember that he is not 
to sap or object to that colleague's influence, for he is there to 
supplement and assist him, and not to displace him. At the same 
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time, each Commissioner has his own independent position, in 
which he attends to business with which Superintendents never 
interfere; in that position his duties are sufficiently onerous and his 
responsibilities sufficiently important, and, in it, he is directly 
responsible to the Inspector General for the proper conduct of its 
affairs. Even in those cases in which Commissioners are required, 
pending reference, to give effect to Superintendents’ views, it must 
not be thought that the Commissioner is thereby ignored or that he 
has no responsibility; for the matter is, first of all, a business point 
about which even colleagues may differ; and, secondly, the Com- 
missioner is required to impart his own views respecting the debated 
point to the Superintendent, and to let his colleague know that 
the responsibility of acting in such-and-such a way is the Super- 
intendent’s and not the Commissioner’s, and he must take care to 
protect himself by at once reporting to the Inspector General that 
the Superintendent’s action is opposed to his own views and advice; 
but this difference of views as to the action to be taken need not 
provoke either party, and need not result in irritation or unpleasant- 
ness. In many respects, the duties and responsibilities of Super- 
intendents and Commissioners dovetail and overlap, but, in others, 
each, practically, has, locally, a perfectly independent position, and, 
in it, he is under the orders of, and responsible alone to the Official 
from whom he receives his appointment. A Commissioner’s duties 
are sufficiently important to make his work interesting; his 
responsibilities are sufficiently heavy to make his position respectable ; 
and his official standing is, after all, sufficiently well recognised in 
general matters, however often he may find his wish opposed in a 
particular, to warrant confidence in it. At the same time, I must 
again point out, that, whatever the position is, freedom in it, 
recognition of it, and contentment with it, depend very much on a 
man himself. Each man must make his own position at a port, and 
that position cannot necessarily be other than the result of many 
forces; the circumstances of one port differ from those of another, 
and the position a man has had at one must necessarily in some 
way or other differ from that which he will make for himself at 
another. But if one is prepared to take the good with the bad, 
and the rough with the smooth, remembering that neither is all 
anywhere good nor all anywhere bad, and is determined to make 
the best of it whatever may be the relative quantities of rough and 
smooth, he need have little fear of seeing his own susceptibilities 
hurt or of wounding those of his colleague. The Inspectorate has 
its anomalies, but these anomalies will become intelligible and yield 
counsel and guidance if studied and allowed for: if ignored, they 
will be a constant thorn in the side of the wilfully blind. 

21 
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12, — ^Another point to be adverted to is the position and 
treatment of the Wei-yilan or Deputies sent by the Superintendents 
at some ports to the Offices or Examination sheds. According to 
Chinese ideas, a Wd-yiian is the representative of the man who 
sends him, and he is accordingly held entitled to considerate or 
representative treatment: besides, the representative character not 
unfrequently renders representatives very touchy on all questions of 
dignity, and forces them to take up matters (which they intend 
soon to drop) to keep up appearances. Now, remembering this, 
and also remembering that the Wei-yuan is sent to the Office to 
further the transaction of business, I do not see that objection need 
be taken to any activity he may display; if the right relations exist 
between Commissioner and Superintendent, there must be a means 
of conveying such a hint as shall put a stop to individual or 
mischievous fussiness without giving offence to the principal. With 
fussy and obstinate people, the surest way to call out activity — 
especially mischievous activity — is to oppose them; whereas the 
easiest way of curing the bad habit and of causing them of them- 
selves to desist, is often what is suggested by the trite maxim, “ give 
him rope.’’ But I cannot see why an active Wei-yiian should 
not be utilised when found intelligent and disposed to work; and, 
were I a Commissioner, I should try to utilise such — although, at the 
same time, I confess, I consider their presence in the Office is more 
likely to be a source of annoyance than to be made truly useful. 
A slight to a Wei-yuan is, however, a slight to the man who sends 
him, and I have known cases in which the relations between Super- 
intendent and Commissioner were embittered by the Commissioner’s 
evident determination to snub or ignore the Wei-yuan, In these 
personal matters for which no rules can provide, good humour is 
the best guide, and friendly relations with the Superintendent will 
always be the Commissioner’s greatest aid in securing his position. 
It is a useful thing to remember that opinion and language often 
vary inversely as held and used by Chinese officials; vehement 
opposition outwardly often means inward assent, and secret 
obstructiveness is often the concomitant of external expressions of 
agreement and support. You must often consent to let a man make 
what appearance he likes on paper, provided he adopts your 
suggestions. I do not state this as approving of it, but merely to 
throw out a hint which may occasionally — I do not say always — 
prove a useful one. 

13. — Lastly, there is one mistaken mode of action to which 
reference is necessary. Some have thought that, on the one hand, 
the less they are seen to consult the Superintendent, and on the 
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Other, the more the public apply to them instead of to the Consuls, 
the more satisfactory will be the status of themselves and the 
Service. Now it is here, precisely, that the greatest danger is run. 
On the one hand, the Commissioner and Superintendent are 
colleagues, and any attempt to divide duties and interests, intended 
to exclude the native and natural official, is neither expedient nor 
feasible; while, on the other, claims which a Consul does not or 
will not take up for the public, are precisely those which a 
Commissioner ought to be the last to touch. If a Commissioner 
has established proper relations and keeps up a proper acquaintance 
with the Superintendent, he can easily see for himself, to what 
extent consultation may be dispensed with; but he cannot safely 
dispense with consultation when he either intends to depart from 
rule, or is insufficiently acquainted with the Superintendent. And, 
as regards Consuls, the public has its natural protector and advocate 
in its Consul, and it is a mistake for a Commissioner to put on 
Consular functions, or to get betw'een the public and the Consuls. 
The Customs and the public come into direct contact in obvious 
and acknowledged ways, and no intermediary is required in the 
transaction of daily business; but, in special and novel cases, the 
Consul has to be invoked by one party or other — by the public to 
secure a privilege, by the Customs to enforce a decision — and he 
ought to be left in his position. The Commissioner ought carefully 
to resist any seemingly flattering attempt intended to substitute 
himself for the Consul, and ought to refrain from occupying the 
Consular position in any way; nothing will excite the suspicions or 
evoke the ill-will of his colleague, the Superintendent, more quickly 
than a readiness on the part of the Commissioner to outstrip the 
Consuls as an attorney for the public. A Commissioner has no 
business to be in such a position, and, instead of strengthening, it 
damages the Service generally, whenever, with Consuls as they 
now exist, Commissioners take on themselves the work that Consuls 
ought to perform between the public and Chinese officials. 

14. — I must beg of you to excuse the length at which I have 
written on this whole subject, but I am sure you will see and 
approve of my object, and I trust that the end aimed at will be 
attained. I want each Commissioner to think out, realize, and 
understand his position — ^to work harmoniously with his colleague, 
the Superintendent, in that position — ^to avoid volunteering for 
work or accepting responsibilities outside his position — and to find 
in his w^ork and position, satisfaction and happiness. Tdo not for 
a moment mean to say that Superintendents are never wrong, or 
that, where there is discord, the fault is the Commissioner’s; but, 
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remember that, in the end, it is a Chinese Office, the Tsung-Ii 
Yam^n, that is to judge, and think of what that means. It does 
not mean that, if argued out, an affair will be dealt with unjustly by 
the Yamen; but, while I know that the Yamen is anxious to see 
good relations preserved, the fact that, in the end, the Yamen must 
decide, means that we must not be surprised to find a natural 
tendency to believe in and support native officials, — ^it means that 
there is a native objection to being forced into the position of 
outwardly supporting a foreigner against a Chinese, — and it means 
that, such being the case, it is not good policy to invoke the Yamen’s 
interference even where the cause is good : the Yamen will act justly, 
but it will not thank the successful appellant. I do not wish to be 
thought to say that you are to submit to any and every treatment, 
and be silent under either insult or wounded self-respect. On the 
other hand, I do wish to point out that a Superintendent’s activity 
cannot be objected to — ^that difference of opinion is not insult — and 
that business questions must be dealt with as business questions, 
and kept out of the region of feeling and emotion. For the most 
part. Superintendents desire to be on good terms with Commissioners, 
and certainly they all wish to appear so: where they do dislike, too, 
they are much more likely to conceal dislike than their colleagues, 
and will probably even mike a greater effort to keep up appearances, 
and perhaps a more successful one, considering the cold manner of 
a cold heart. You who have travelled and seen the world ought to 
be able to take broad views and to make allowances which are 
impossible for the man who has not. In conclusion, you must rely 
on yourself to cultivate and preserve proper relations with the Super- 
intendent: you must not look to me to force them by official intervention. 
With the considerations this Circular suggests, I trust you will be 
able to create that kind of artificial atmosphere around you, which 
will admit of your breathing freely and in comfort. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

/.G. 
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CIRCULAR Xo. 3 of 1874 (First Series). 

Non-Resident Secretary, Mr. Campbell * appointed ; to take 
charge of I.G.'s London Office. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 

Peking, ZQtJi January^ 1874. 

Sir, 

1. — I have to inform you that the '' London Agency of the 
Chinese ^Maritime Customs Service,” of which Mr. H. C. Batchelor 
(formerly of 155, Cannon Street, and now of 2, King William 
Street,) has been in charge during the last seven years, is to be 
closed on the 31st March 1874; on which date Mr. Batchelor’s 
connexion with the Service will terminate. 

2. — On the same day there will be opened in London, the 
London Office of the Inspectorate General of Chinese Maritime 
Customs, One of the Inspector General’s Secretaries, to be styled 
The Non-Resident Secretary, will have charge of the new office, 
and, in addition to performing the special duties confided to him 
by the Inspector General, he will attend — as did Mr. Batchelor — ^to 
the procuring and forwarding of all official supplies: his instructions 
are to regard no order as official which does not bear the Inspector 
General’s seal and signature. 

The new office is to be opened by Mr. J. D. Campbell, 
(formerly Chief Secretary and ^Auditor) who, as Non-Resident 
Secretary, will remain in charge of it for some time to come. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG, 


*J. D. Campbell was born at Edinburgh in February 1833 and joined the 
Ser\ice in December 1862. He serv^ed at Peking as Chief Secretary and Auditor 
till October 1870, when he was despatched to London on special duty. He was 
appointed Non-Resident Secretary at London in January 1874 and remained there 
till his death in December 1907. He acted as Hart’s confidential agent in Europe, 
recruiting and examining foreign candidates for the Service, purchasing official 
stores, procuring apparatus for the lighthouses built by the Service, supervising the 
building of revenue (and other) cruisers required by the Government, and carrying 
out negotiations entrusted to him. He played an important part in the parleys 
with the French Government for the conclusion of the Franco-Chinese War of 
1884-85, and with the Portuguese Government for the Protocol of Lisbon, signed 
on the 26th March 1887. The Chinese Government accorded him Civil Rank of 
the 3rd Class (1878), Civil Rank of the 2nd Class (1882), and the Order of the 
Double Dragon, 2nd Division, 1st Class (1897). He also held the following 
decorations: C.M.G., Great Britain; Commander of the Order of the Legion of 
Honour, France; and Commander of the Order of Our Lady of the Conception of 
Villa Vi^osa, Portugal. 
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CIRCULAR No. 7 of 1874 (First Series). 

Goods of Foreign Origin ex Chinese Steamers, to 
have Transit Privileges. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2ith March, 1874. 


Sir, 

I enclose copy of the Yamen’s instructions and of the semi- 
official letter they were issued in reply to : 

Concerning Goods of Foreign Origin brought into Treaty 
Ports by Chinese Steamers, and their right to Transit 
Privileges when thence sent into the interior: 

from which you will see that the Yamen aims at placing Chinese on 
the same footing as Foreign Vessels in the matter of Treaty 
privileges, and that Goods of Foreign Origin ex Chinese Steamers 
are to have the same advantages as Goods of Foreign Origin ex 
Foreign Vessels when entering the interior — that is to say, their 
owners have the option of sending them inland with or without 
Transit Passes. 

You will follow these instructions in dealing with such Goods, 
and you will be guided by the spirit of them in your treatment of 
Chinese Steamers, 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 11 of 1874 (First Series). 

Goods from Europe, none to be ordered except on formal 
requisition through London Office. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, (>th April, 1874. 


Sir, 

1. — Having reference to Circular No. 3 of 1874: 

Mr. J. D. Campbell, Non-Resident Secretary, to take 
charge of the London Office of the Inspectorate General: 

I find it necessary to call your attention to the following points in 
connection with the words therein used, “ his instructions are to 
regard no order as official which does not bear the Inspector 
General’s seal and signature.” 

2. — You are not to order anything from Europe that is to be 
paid for from official funds except through the London Office. 

3. — When you require to order anything from Europe, you are 
to send your Requisitions [Circular No. 2 of 1872] in duplicate to 
Peking, whence it will be sent on, if approved of, signed and sealed, 
to the London Office. 

4. — Payments will be made by the London Office, and will be 
accounted for in the Accounts of that office: that is to say, the 
disbursements on such orders are not to enter into your local 
accounts. 

5. — Requisitions are to be prospective and not retrospective: 
that is to say, you are not yourself to order things through the 
London Office, and then apply for the Inspector General’s signature 
to a Requisition; you are to notify your want to the Inspector 
General and submit the Requisition in due form, to be dealt with 
as may be thought proper. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 15 of 1874 (First Series). 
Semi-Official Correspondence with I.G., instructions regarding. 

Inspector.'ME Gener.^l of Customs, 
Peking, 10//z April, 1874. 


Sir, 

1. — In your sealed letter of appointment to the Commissioner- 

I G 

ship of the port paragraph 6 reads thus: — 

‘'You will address me semi-officially or privately every 
“ fortnight, as well to supplement your despatches as to 
“ keep me informed of interesting or important occurrences 
“ at your port or in its vicinity — occurrences which it 
“ might be expedient to bring to my notice, but which 
“ could not properly form the subject of official corre- 
“ spondence.’^ 

2. — On the whole, I have to thank all who have had charge of 
ports for their attention to the instructions contained in the 
paragraph quoted. A growing tendency, however, is becoming 
perceptible, on the one hand to substitute semi-official letters for 
despatches, and on the other to leave it to the Inspector General 
to find out for himself, from newspapers or other sources, what is 
occurring in the locality : on the one hand, the result is that questions 
asked and perhaps instructions sent in reply — both one and other 
semi-officially, or in letters relating to private or personal business — 
are not recorded, while, on the other, matters at the port, which 
the Inspector General ought to be the first to know about, are 
frequently those which, to the surprise of others and to the dis- 
advantage of Service interests, he is the last to learn. 

3. — As regards the outside matters which ought to be 
communicated to the Inspector General semi-officially, each 
Commissioner must judge for himself; but, generally speaking, any 
non-customs business, whether affecting foreigners or natives, that 
is causing a reference to Peking or that is likely to evoke the 
interv^'ention of the Peking officials, — any local occurrence tending to 
the benefit or detriment of local interests, or specially affecting 
interests elsewhere, — and any sayings or doings of individuals 
which, in the interests of the Service, ought to be brought to the 
Inspector General’s notice, — ^these and kindred matters may 
properly form the subjects of semi-official correspondence. In this 
coimexion it ought to be remembered that it is in the interest of the 
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Service generally, and therefore as much in their — ^the Commis- 
sioners’ — ^interest as in his own, that the Inspector General requires 
such intelligence; further, the communication of it in this semi- 
official way is as much a part of a Commissioner’s official duty as 
attention to the current work of the Custom House, 

4. — In respect to the other matter, semi-official reference to 
business matters to be dealt with by the Commissioner, there is no 
objection to such reference as long as it does no more than supple- 
ment, or rather comment upon or explain the official treatment of 
the same subject or question in a despatch; but when such semi- 
official reference is made or allowed to take the place of the official 
treatment of the subject in a despatch, the result is often 
embarrassing. Semi-official letters received are, of course, preserved 
by the Inspector General, but copies are not kept of the Inspector 
General’s private or semi-official replies; hence subjects are lost 
sight of that ought to be borne in mind, and advice or instructions 
forgotten, if not officially contradicted on some subsequent occasion. 
It is therefore desirable that you should remember, and be guided 
by the explanation: business questions, the statement of cases for 
the Inspector General’s opinion or instructions, applications for 
the Inspector General’s authority or sanction, etc., etc., etc., — ^these 
and kindred matters ought to be dealt with officially in despatches, 
so that the statement submitted and the instructions issued may be 
properly recorded for future guidance or reference; and when such 
business matters are treated of in semi-official letters, it is to be 
borne in mind that such semi-official treatment of them must not 
take the place of official reference, but is merely to be complementary 
or explanatory of what has been already written on the same subject 
in official despatches. 

5. — I trust that these explanations will be of use, and assist in 
making semi-official letters what they ought, as well as preserve 
them from becoming what they ought not, to be. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 26 of 1874 (First Series). 

Audit Secretary and Assistant Audit Secretary, 
appointment and duties of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 1st October, 1874. 

Sir, 

1. — You will have noticed in the Gazette, that on the transfer 
of Mr. Campbell from the post of "'Chief Secretary and Auditor'' 
to that of Non-Resident Secretarj" in charge of the London Office, 
his successor, Mr. Bredon, was gazetted "Chief Secretary" only, 
and not Auditor. 

2. — A variety of circumstances has contributed to necessitate a 
more effective audit than has yet been attempted, and I have now 
to acquaint you with the appointment of an Audit Secretary 
(Commissioner), who will visit the ports at least once a year and 
examine the accounts locally, and an Assistant Audit Secretary 
(Deputy Commissioner), who will reside at Peking and examine the 
accounts that are sent here quarterly from the ports. 

3. — The local examination will be of such a nature as the Audit 
Secretary may think proper, under instructions from the Inspector 
General. An important part of that duty will be to ascertain that 
there has been no unauthorised expenditure, that the accounts are 
kept up to date, and that the Balances are in order and placed as 
reported. 

4. — On the arrival of the Audit Secretary at a port, the 
Commissioner will direct the Clerk who may at the time be in 
charge of the accounts, to at once hand him the key of the safe in 
which the Balances or documents relating to them, the Cheque and 
Pass Books, etc., etc., etc., are kept and to at once place before him 
the various Account Books, so that the Audit Secretary may be 
able to report to the Inspector General the exact condition in which 
he found safe and accounts on arrival. 

5. — Under special authority from myself and approved of by 
the Yam^n, the Audit Secretary is empowered to suspend any 
Commissioner or Officer in Charge in the event of the discovery of 
unauthorised expenditure, misapplication of public moneys, or 
other irregularities: should such a step ever be necessary, the Audit 
Secretary is thereon to take charge of the office in question and, as 
Commissioner officiating, carry on the work of the port pending 
instructions from the Inspector General. 
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6. — On arrival at a port, the Audit Secretary will hand in a 
statement of travelling expenses incurred by him between that and 
the port last visited: the amount thus disbursed is to be returned 
to him, his receipt is to be taken, and the amount is to be charged 
for in Account A, Transport heading. 

7. — During his stay at a port, the Audit Secretary is to be the 
official guest of the Commissioner, and a charge of Two Taels ($3) 
per diem for his maintenance during his stay at the port is to be 
made by the Commissioner or Officer in Charge, and to be entered 
in the A Account, Transport heading. 

8. — I have, in conclusion, to inform you that Mr. F. E. Wright* 
has been appointed to the post of Audit Secretary, and Mr. J. H. 
Gibbs to that of Assistant Audit Secretary. 


I am, etc., 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 
7.G. 


* F. E. Wright (British) joined the Service on the 1st October 1859 under 
H. N. Lay. He was in charge at Shanghai in 1866 and in the year following served 
as Chinese Secretary. From April 1868 to June 1871 he was Commissioner at 
Chefoo, and at Foochow from November 1873 to November 1874. In the latter 
month he was appointed Audit Secretary, a post which he held for four years, during 
which time he devised and put in operation the system of Service accounts which 
held good up to recent times. As Audit Secretary he toured the ports, and on 
two such occasions he took over charge — at Canton from March to August 1875 
and at Shanghai from March to July 1878. He served again as Audit Secretary 
from the 1st December 1880 to the 1st April 1881, when he resigned. He died in 
England on the 20th October 1889. 
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CIRCULAR No. 3 of 1875 (First Series). 

Emperor T‘img Chih, Death of, accession of Emperor 
Kuang Hsii, Regency of Empresses Dowager; 
instructions in consequence of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, nth January^ 1875. 


Sir, 

1. — I have to inform you that I have received despatches from 
the Yamen embodying Imperial Edicts as follows: — 

1®. An Edict issued in the name of the Emperor T‘ung 
Chih, stating that, being himself on the point of 
death and without sons, the Dowager Empresses, 
widows of the Emperor Hsien Feng, have adopted 
Tsai THen ^ Jjg, a son of the Shun Ch‘in Wang 
Bf iE (the ‘ Ch‘i Ye,' or seventh son of the 
Emperor Taou Kwang), to continue the line of the 
Emperor Hsien Feng as a younger brother of himself 
the Emperor T‘ung Chih; and ordering the period 
of mourning to be twenty-seven days. 

2®. An Edict issued by the adopted son of the Emperor 
Hsien Feng, announcing the death of the Emperor 
T‘ung Chih on the 12th January, and ordering that 
the period of mourning shall be three years. 

3®. An Edict issued in the name of the Dowager Empresses 
announcing that when the Emperor has children one 
of them is to carry on the line of the late Emperor 
T‘ung Chih. 

4°. An Edict issued in the name of the Emperor, in reply 
to a memorial presented by the Princes and high 
officers at the capital, announcing that, he himself 
being still a minor, the Dowager Empresses will 
re-assume the position of Regents held by them 
during the minority of the late Emperor. 

2. — The Gazette of the 16th instant announces that the title of 
the new reign is to be Kwang Hsii 
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3 . — For a hundred days to come, — ^that is, till about the middle 
of April,— blue and not vermilion is to be used when impressing 
seals on official documents, and mourning paper is to be used in 
Chinese official and semi-official correspondence. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 


Memorandum 


To the Commissioners of 
Customs, 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Xdth February y 1875. 


In modification of par. 3 of Circular 3 of 1875, the Inspector 
General desires me to request you to be guided by the example of 
the Superintendent at your port, as to the date of discontinuance of 
Blue Seals and Mourning Paper. 


COLIN JAMIESON, 

Assistant Secretary, 


CIRCULAR No. 9 of 1875 (First Series). 

Circulars will as a rule hereafter be issued in printed form, 
authenticated by signature of Statistical Secretary. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 

Peking, 2Ath July, 1875. 

Sir, 

I have instructed the Statistical Secretary to issue my Circulars 
in printed form, and to sign each himself in proof of its authenticity. 
Written Circulars will therefore but rarely be sent you from this 
office, and you will treat all that you may receive — or may have 
already received — ^in the form described, as though written here 
and signed by myself. 


I am, etc,, 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG, 
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CIRCULAR No. 15 of 1875 (First Series). 

Customs Allowance, increase of, from Tls. 748,200 to 
Tls. 1,098,200 per annum, from 1st January, 

1876, authorized by Imperial Decree. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, ?>th December, 1875. 


Sir, 

1. — In connection with the last sentence of par. 10 of my 
Circular No. 4 of 1866, I have now to inform you that on the 5th 
instant an Imperial Decree authorised the issue of an increased 
allowance for the support of the Service from the 1st January, 1876. 
The annual amount latterly issued has been Tls. 748,200; from the 
commencement of the Sixty-second Quarter it is to be Tls. 1,098,200. 

2. — The arrangements to be made consequent on this increase 
in the grant will be notified to you in other Circulars. 


I am, etc., 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 17 of 1875 (First Series). 

Customs Allowance, quota of, contributed by each Custom 
House; renewed instructions concerning 

balances, authorities, and remittances. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \Ath December, 1875. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circular No. 15: 

Increased Office Allowance: 

I now append a Table showing the amounts to be contributed by 
each Custom House for the support of the Service. 


Table: — 


PORT. 

Annual Grant: 

Authorised by Imperial 
Decree. 

Office Allowance: 

To be issued monthly by 
Superintendent. 

Canton 

120,000 

10,000 

Swatow 

72,000 

6,000 

Amoy 

72,000 

6,000 

Takow 

24,000 

2,000 

Tamsui 

24,000 

2,000 

Foochow 

138,000 

11,500 

Ningpo 

72,000 

6,000 

Shanghai 

240,000 

20,000 

Chinkiang 

36,000 

3,000 

Kiukiang 

72,000 

6,000 

Hankow 

120,000 

10,000 

Chefoo 

36,000 

3,000 

Tientsin 

36,200 

3,016.6.6.6 

Newchwang 

36,000 

3,000 


2. — ^While the OfBce Allowance has been thus increased, existing 
rules and practice in respect of expenditure at the port and re- 
mittances to the Inspector General remain unchanged : that is to say, 
all expenditure requires either a general, standing, or special authority, 
and monthly balances are to be remitted to the I.G.’s account at 

the O.B.C. during the course of the ensuing month. 

Hongkong 
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3. — Moneys not actually remitted at the end of a quarter form 
part of the Quarterly Balance; moneys remitted are to be entered 
as remittances in the accounts of the quarter in which the remittance 
is actually made. 

4. — Whenever a remittance is made, the Commissioner con- 
cerned should be careful to see for himself that its receipt is duly 
acknowledged by the Bank. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 24 of 1875 (First Series). 

Ad Valorem Coast Trade Duty to be half of export duty 
levied at port of shipment. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 29th December, 1875. 


Sir, 

In continuation of my Circular No. 7 of 1861 : 

Concerning Coast Trade Duty on Chinese Produce carried 
Coastwise : 


I have now to inform you that the Coast Trade Duty to be collected 
on Unenumerated Articles is to be half the amount shewn to have 
been paid as Export Duty. For statistical purposes you will of 
course make use of your local values, but for the collection of duty 
you are to accept the Export Duty Proof as fixing the rate, and 
charge half. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 


22 
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CIRCULAR No. 30 of 1875 (First Series). 

Chinese Ministers to England, United States, Spain 
and Peru, appointments of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, December ^ 1875. 


Sir, 


I enclose copies of despatches received from the Yamfen 
notifying the following appointments: — 


Kuo Sung-t‘ao I 
Hsii Ch‘ien-shen / 
Ch‘en Lan-pin 1 
Yung Hung J 


to be Chinese Ministers to England. 

to be Chinese Ministers to the United 
States, Spain and Peru. 


Following in the course of Pin Lao-yeh^s semi-official tour, the 
Burlingame Mission, and Chung Hou’s special visit to France, and 
constituting as they do China’s first real attempt to establish per- 
manent Legations in other countries, these appointments are worthy 
of special record. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 32 of 1875 (First Series). 

Revenue Steamer Commanders and Commissioners, defining 
relative positions and duties of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2\st December, 1875. 


Sir, 

1. — I am told that the position of the officers who command 
Chinese Revenue Steamers is not sufficiently well defined, and that, 
to obviate all possibility of misunderstanding or clashing of authority, 
it is desirable to clear up some doubts which appear to exist in this 
connection. Premising that each Commissioner of Customs is the 
Inspector Generars chief representative within the boundaries of 
his own Customs district, as defined in Circular No. 8 of 1864, and 
that all Customs employes — the members of the Inspector GeneraFs 
head-quarter’s staff excepted — are the subordinates of the Com- 
missioner while within the district concerned, I have now to issue 
what follows for your information and guidance. 

1°. Commanders of Chinese Revenue Steamers and the 
vessels under their command are appointed to 
Customs districts, or transferred from one district 
to another, by the Inspector General. The Inspector 
General’s order is conveyed in the form of a “ Memo, 
of Instructions to be given effect to by Captain 

, commanding the Chinese Revenue 

Steamer. ,” and is transmitted to the 

Commander concerned through the Commissioner 
of the district then served in. 

2°. When an order to move to another district is thus 
handed to a Commander, the Commissioner 
transmitting it is to countersign it, adding to his 
signature the words “ To be given effect to on or 
after (the date on which the Com- 

missioner frees the vessel from duty in his district 
for the new duty ordered, is here to be filled in).” 
The Commander is to exercise his own discretion as 
to sailing on the day named by the Commissioner, 
or on any day later; but whenever departure is 
postponed, a written explanation of the reasons for 
delay is to be addressed to the Commissioner. 
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3^. On arrival at the port of the district he is transferred 
to, the Commander is to call on the Commissioner 
of Customs, report arrival, and place himself at his 
disposal. If the Commissioner has received any 
‘‘Memo, of Instructions” from the Inspector 
General, he will then hand it to the Commander, at 
the same time countersigning it and, if it refers to 
duty in that district and not to transfer to another, 
marking on it the date of delivery. 

4®. The Commander is to give effect to any order issued 
by the Commissioner for duty in that, or on the 
borders of any adjoining Customs district; but if 
the order is one which imperils the safety of the 
vessel and crew under his command, the Commander 
is at liberty to refuse to obey it, and is at the same 
time to write to the Commissioner giving his reasons 
for refusal, for communication to the Inspector 
General. 

5°. All orders received from the Commissioner, as well as 
“Memos, of Instructions” received through the 
Commissioner from the Inspector General, are to 
be noted in the Log Book on the day when received. 
Similarly, any letter written giving reasons for 
refusing to carry out an order is to be noted in the 
day’s log. 

6°. Commanders are to communicate if possible with every 
lighthouse or lightship passed, and, if a month 
has expired since the last visit, the Commander, 
accompanied by an Engineer, is to inspect the light; 
the Engineer is to make any repairs that may seem 
called for, and the Commander is to make an entry 
in the Journal of the light stating the result of the 
inspection, and is to hand or send a written report 
of the inspection to the Commissioner of the district 
for his consideration and for transmission to the 
Inspector General. Such inspection-reports are to 
state the condition in which the Commander found 
the establishment — ^staff, tower, vessel, lantern, 
buildings and stores, etc., etc., etc., and are to make 
any suggestions or recommendations that appear 
calculated to promote the interests of the Service at 
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that point. Commissioners are to keep copies of 
such reports for their own archives, and are to 
forward the originals to the Inspector General. 
When forwarding the originals, Commissioners are 
to mark thereon whether they propose to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commander, and, if 
not, are to state, as briefly as possible, why. 

7°. At the end of the quarter the Commander is to hand 
to the Commissioner an open despatch to the address 
of the Inspector General, reporting briefly on the 
condition of his ship and crew at that date, and 
enclosing the Log. 

8°. Any communication that a Commander may wish to 
make to the Inspector General on service topics is 
to be handed open to the Commissioner of the 
district for transmission, and all official communica- 
tions thus handed to Commissioners are to be sent 
to the Inspector General. 

9°. Despatches from a Commander addressed to the 
Inspector General may bear a number on the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page, but on the docket 
the number space is to be left blank: thus, 

No The Commissioner through whom 

any despatch is sent is to take a copy for his archives 
and is to countersign the despatch thus : 

Copy taken for archives. 


Commissioner, 

18 

Any remarks that the Commissioner may wish to 
make are to be inserted on the document above his 
signature. The Commander’s despatch is then to be 
sent on to the Inspector General in an official cover 
of the transmitting office, but without covering 
despatch, 

10®, At the end of the quarter, the Commissioner of the 
district is to go on board and hold a general inspection, 
and is to report the result of that inspection to the 
Inspector General, 
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11°. The Pay List of the vessel, in duplicate, is to be sent 
monthly to the Commissioner. After approval by 
him the salaries and wages are to be paid, on board, 
by a deputed member of the In-door Staff, in the 
presence of the Commander. 

12°. When stores — Deck or Engine — are required, the 
Commander is to order them, but not until his 
respective requisitions therefor have been duly 
approved by the Commissioner. When stores are 
thus procured, the Commissioner is to pay for them, 
but not until the respective accounts therefor have 
been duly attested by the First Officer in the case 
of Deck — or by the Chief Engineer in the case of 
Engine — stores. 

13°. The Commander may keep a Petty Cash account for 
official disbursements not exceeding $5, — a statement 
thereof to be submitted monthly to the Commissioner 
for payment, if approved. 

14°. The Commanders, Officers, Engineers and Crews of 
Chinese Revenue Steamers are to wear the uniform 
of their respective grades as authorised for that 
branch of the Service. 

2. — Commanders of Chinese Revenue Steamers are not merely 
competent specialists, but also hold positions in which, though 
under the orders of the district Commissioner, they must always 
command and often act independently; remembering this. Com- 
missioners must be careful to do nothing to weaken the authority 
Commanders have to exercise, and should at the same time 
endeavour to make their work agreeable and easy of execution. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

LG. 
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CIRCULAR No. 33 of 1875 (First Series). 

Engineer Staff and Commissioners, defining relative 
positions and duties of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Zlst December^ 1875. 


Sir, 

1. — In connection with my Circular No. 32 of this date defining 
the positions and duties of Commanders of Chinese Revenue 
Steamers, I find that a similarly authoritative statement of the 
positions and duties of the Engineer Staff of the Marine Department 
is also called for. Premising, as before, that each Commissioner 
in his own district is the Inspector GeneraPs chief representative, 
and that, in the absence of special instructions to the contrary, 
all Customs employes — the members of the head-quarterns staff 
excepted — are directly responsible and subordinate to the Com- 
missioner in whose district they may for the time being find them- 
selves, I have now to issue what follows for your information and 
guidance: — 

1°. The head-quarters of the Engineer Staff are at 
Shanghai, and an Engineer’s office is to be considered 
to be in existence for the time being in whatever 
Customs district an Engineer is working. Whether 
at Shanghai or any other port, the Engineer Staff is 
under the orders of the Commissioner in charge of 
the port. 

2°, All communications addressed to the Inspector General 
by the officer in charge of the Engineer’s office at 
Shanghai or elsewhere — ^whether Engineer-in-chief, 
or, in his absence, Engineer, Assistant Engineer or 
Clerk of the Works — concerning the work of the 
district, are to be handed open to the district 
Commissioner for transmission. Communications to 
the Inspector General from members of the Engineer 
Staff other than the Engineer-in-chief may bear a 
number on the upper left-hand corner of the first 
page, but on the docket the No. space is to be left 
blank: thus, No 
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3'^. Communications from the Inspector General for any 
member of the Engineer Staff will be forwarded open 
though the Commissioner in charge of the district 
concerned. 

4"^. When the Engineer-in-chief has any communication to 
address to the Inspector General respecting work in 
another Customs district than that in which he is 
for the time being residing, he is to forward it to 
the Commissioner of the district concerned for trans- 
mission to the Inspector General. 

5"^. When an officer other than the Engineer-in-chief has 
occasion to send any communication through a 
Commissioner to the Inspector General concerning 
the work of the district he is in, he is at the same 
time to forward a copy of it to the Engineer-in-chief 
for his information. 

6°. On arrival in any Customs district the Engineer-in-chief 
or other member of the Engineer Staff is to report 
for duty to the Commissioner, and when the work 
concerned is completed he is similarly to report its 
completion or the termination or cessation of his 
duties in connection with it, and take the Com- 
missioner’s instructions as to his own future move- 
ments. 

7°. When a Commissioner wishes for the presence of any 
member of the Engineer Staff in his district, he is, 
as a general rule, to apply to the Inspector General 
stating the work for which he requires the assistance 
of the officer in question; where the need is of so 
pressing a kind that the Inspector General’s reply 
cannot be conveniently waited for, the Commissioner 
requiring assistance is nevertheless to apply to the 
Inspector General in the usual way, but is also to 
apply to the Commissioner in whose district the 
officer in question is supposed to be serving, when 
the Commissioner applied to will instruct the officer 
concerned, if he can be spared, to proceed to the 
district where his presence is required. 

8°. While the Engineer-in-chief is to send any com- 
munications regarding district work through the 
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Commissioner of the district concerned, he is also 
empowered to correspond officially with the 
Inspector General direct, but all his despatches to 
the Inspector General, whether sent direct or 
through a Commissioner, are to be in one con- 
secutive series. Those sent direct must not relate 
to specific district work, but should treat of matters 
affecting all the districts, such as the relative merits 
of manufacturers or suppliers of Lights stores and 
accessories, or contain suggestions for the greater 
efficiency of the Lights Service generally, or 
recommendations affecting the composition of the 
Engineer Staff, discipline, etc., etc., etc. 

9°. All communications from the Engineer Staff forwarded 
to the Inspector General through the Commissioner 
are to be countersigned by him thus : — 

Copy taken for archives. 


Commissioner, 


and are to be enclosed to the Inspector General’s 
address in an official cover of the Customs office, 
but without covering despatch. Any remarks that 
the Commissioner wishes to make may be inserted 
on the document above his signature. 

10®. Commissioners’ requisitions for articles required for 
the Engineer Staff or for the Lights Service generally 
are to be sent to the Engineer-in-chief for his 
countersignature, remarks, specifications, etc., before 
being forwarded officially to the Inspector General. 

11®. Any member of the Engineer Staff who has any 
personal claim to prefer or any statement to make 
not connected with district work, which he may 
desire to place before the Inspector General, is to 
send such claim or statement to the Engineer-in-chief 
who will transmit it to the Inspector General as an 
enclosure in a covering despatch in which he will 
give his opinion and recommendations on the point 
referred. 
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12°. '‘Notices to Mariners” to be published '' By order of 
the Inspector General,” are to be prepared and 
signed by the Engineer-in-chief; but when thus 
prepared and signed, they are to be sent to the 
Commissioner of the district for publication in the 
authorised papers. At the same time the Engineer- 
in-chief is to embody every such Notice in one of 
his separate despatches to the Inspector General and 
is besides to send a copy of it to the Statistical 
Secretary. 

13°. When a Commissioner wishes to put up new marks in 
his district or to change the position of or do away 
with existing ones, he is to send his recommendation 
direct to the Inspector General, but is at the same 
time to send a copy to the Engineer-in-chief, whose 
duty it will be to advise the Inspector General as to 
the steps best to be taken, in a despatch to be 
forwarded through the Commissioner of the district 
in question. 

14°. Whenever an Engineer wishes for the services of one 
of the Chinese Revenue Steamers or Customs boats, 
he is to apply for it to the Commissioner of the 
district. Commissioners of Customs and Com- 
manders of Chinese Revenue Steamers are required 
to render every possible assistance to Engineer 
demands in this connection. 

15°. Expenditure on account of the Engineer or Lights 
departments is only to be incurred upon Requisitions 
duly approved by the Commissioner of the district 
concerned. Such liabilities are to be settled by the 
Commissioner, but not until the bills therefor have 
been duly attested by the competent officer. 

16°, The officer in charge of the Engineer’s office may, if 
the Commissioner of the district deem it advisable, 
keep a Petty Cash Account, for special disbursements 
not exceeding $5, a statement thereof to be sub- 
mitted monthly to the Commissioner for approval. 

17°. Engineers, etc., are to arrange with the Commissioner 
of the district as to the manner in which, and the 
parties with whom, contracts are to be entered into, 
according to the nature of the work and the locality 
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in which it is to be done. As a rule every proposed 
contract should be submitted to the Commissioner 
and approved of by him before it is concluded. 

2. — Finally, in this as in the case of a Commander of a 
Chinese Revenue Steamer, Commissioners must remember that 
while he is for the time being his subordinate, an Engineer is not 
only a competent specialist, but is also in a very responsible position, 
and that everything must be done to strengthen the authority he 
has to exercise as the head of a sub-department, and make his special 
duties, about which he is presumably by education and experience 
a better judge than any non-specialist, agreeable and easy of 
performance. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT. HART, 
LG. 


CIRCULAR No. 36 of 1875 (First Series). 

Customs Business, special cases in, to be specially recorded. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 

Peking, Zht December, 1875. 

Sir, 

1. — ^The Customs Regulations at each port invariably terminate 
with some such words as these : “ all applications whatever regarding 
“ Customs business should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
“ Customs.” 

2. — For convenience. Commissioners permit Assistants in 
charge of various desks to reply to the queries put by the public 
concerning business matters connected with the desk, and I have no 
doubt that this plan works well and both saves trouble and is of 
use. If every question and answer were then and there recorded, 
and the occurrence reported to and approved of by the Commissioner 
daily, mistakes would not be likely to occur, or, if occurring, escape 
notice; but where such a record is not kept, — and I doubt if it is 
anywhere kept, — occasions may arise when, owing either to the 
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importance of the query or the difficulty of substantiating question 
and answer should questioner or answerer have in the meantime 
disappeared, the fact that the communication has not been addressed 
to the Commissioner may give rise to future and perhaps serious 
inconvenience. It is, therefore, proper that some procedure should 
be adopted to record any points of importance thus coming up and 
thus settled. 

3. — There appears, in particular, to be one class of questions 
that ought not to be too summarily dealt with and the answers 
given to which ought not to be left unrecorded, viz., questions as 
to the designations under which such and such articles ought to be 
reported, or the rate of duty they ought to pay. I have accordingly 
to request you will make it a standing rule in your office that any 
question put as to the designation goods are to be reported under, 
or the duty they are to pay, must be eventually put in writing in a 
letter addressed to yourself and must be accompanied by a specimen 
of the goods concerned, to be kept, if possible, with the letter 
asking the question; your answer is to be in writing, and should be 
duly recorded. 

4. — Further, you will instruct your Assistants to be guided 
generally by this rule in other matters: where a question is of a 
special nature or is likely to have any important result, or relates to 
principle rather than momentary practice, the Assistant applied to 
ought to advise the applicant to address his question in writing to 
the Commissioner. 


I am, etc., 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG, 
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CIRCULAR No. 48 of 1875 (First Series). 

Goods Accidentally Destroyed, duty paid on, not recoverable; 

Munitions of War may be transhipped; 

New Mexican Dollar may be received in payment of duties; 
Customs Flag, description of; 

Native Craft Chartered by Foreigners, Commissioners 
to take control of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 3lst December, 1875, 


Sir, 

I enclose copies of some despatches received on various occasions 
from the Yamen. 

Enclosure No. 1 refuses to authorise the refund of duties 
on Merchandise accidentally destroyed. 

Enclosure No. 2 permits the transhipment of Munitions 
of War. 

Enclosure No. 3 authorises the new Mexican Dollar to be 
received in payment of duties. 

Enclosure No. 4 describes the flag to be worn by Customs 
vessels. 

Enclosure No. 5 authorises Commissioners of Customs to 
take the control of native craft chartered by foreigners. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 
LG. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 1. 


Merchandise destroyed: Duty not to be returned. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


ENCLOSURE No. 2. 


Munitions of War: Transhipment permitted. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 3. 


New Mexican Dollar: Canton Assay. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 4. 


Chinese Flag: to be flown by Chinese Vessels. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


ENCLOSURE No. 5. 


Native Craft chartered by Foreigners: to be controlled 
by Commissioners of Customs. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


CIRCULAR No. 51 of 1875 (First Series). 

Decorations, Rewards, etc., are not to be accepted 
without I.G.’s authority. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, December^ 1875. 


Sir, 

I have to call your attention to the following instructions : — 

1°. While drawing Customs pay and serving under the 
orders of the Inspector General, no member of the 
Customs service is to accept any reward till he has 
been authorised to do so, or till the conferring of it 
has been notified to him by the Inspector General. 

2®. This order applies specially to rewards issued by 
Chinese local officials whether in the form of money, 
buttons, medals or decorations, and also to foreign 
decorations; but does not refer to the medals issued 
by learned Societies or degrees conferred by 
Universities, etc. 

You will communicate this to your Staff. 


I am, etc., 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 
/. G. 
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CIRCULAR No. 5 (Second Series). 

Retiring Allowances: new Rules. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Sth June, 1876. 

Sir, 

1. — When proposing various arrangements in connection with 
other Service matters, my Circular No. 25 of 1869 reserved Furniture 
and Retiring Allowances for separate consideration. 

2. — In respect of Retiring Allowances, the practice, as you are 
aware, has hitherto been to grant one year’s pay to any member of 
the In-door Staff who retires after ten or more years’ service, and 
to issue gratuities calculated at much the same rate to deserving 
members of the Out-door Staff. The authority for this practice 
was the discretionary power given to the Inspector General by the 
Yamen to issue six months’ pay after five years’ service, one year’s 
pay after ten years’ service, and two years’ pay after twenty years’ 
service, to employes forced by ill health to quit China. There was 
thus no effective provision for the issue of any allowance to the 
families of deceased employes, or to employes whose health had not 
broken down. 

3. — Since the date of the Circular in question, this subject has 
received much consideration, and many opinions, as to the best way 
of dealing with it, have been gathered. There have been four 
principal proposals put forward for its arrangement, viz. : — 

1°. The issue of pensions by the Chinese Government, — 
a proposal involving a general reduction of active 
service pay; 

2°. The purchase of annuities, — a proposal involving the 
placing of large sums in foreign securities at low rates 
of interest, or the risking of smaller amounts in other 
less reliable investments yielding higher interest; 

3*^. The issue of lump sums to individuals on retirement, — 
a proposal involving accumulation of large deposits in 
foreign or native banks; and, 

4®. The periodical issue of sums on account of retiring 
allowance during the active service period of each 
individual’s career, — a proposal involving the possi- 
bility of waste through individual extravagance or 
loss through unfortunate investments, etc. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


IL 


At the end 


The points that make for or against each of these modes of settlement 
have been pretty fully v^eighed, and, finally, in view of the many 
peculiar features of this anomalous Service, it has been decided to 
adopt the last alternative, and the Yamen has issued a general 
authority to carry it into effect. 

4. — The Retiring Allowance rules will henceforth stand as 
follows : — 

1. Revenue Department: 1"^. In-door Staff. At the end of 
each Seventh year of service, one year’s pay, calcu- 
lated at the rate drawn during the last quarter of the 
seventh year then ended, will be issued. 

Revenue Department: 2°. Out-door Staff;] 

3°. Coast Staff. 

Marine Department : 1 ° . Engineers ; | 

2°. Harbours; 3^^. Lights, 
of each Tenth year of service, one year’s pay, calcu- 
lated at the rate drawn during the last quarter of the 
tenth year then ended, will be issued. 

III. Revenue and Marine Departments : 4°. Chinese Staff. 

At the end of each Twelfth year of service, one year’s 
pay, calculated at the rate drawn during the last 
quarter of the twelfth year then ended, will be issued 
to Chinese Clerks, Writers and Shupan; and, at new 
year’s time, a month’s pay will be issued annually to 
each other Chinese employe who has served three 
years or more. 

IV. The issue of these periodical amounts on account of 

Retiring Allowance is optional with the Inspector 
General, and may be withheld by him in whole or in 
part where either conduct or work fail to give satis- 
faction. 

V. After completion of the first or any subsequent 
period, fractional portions of a period will entitle to 
proportionate issue, the rate of issue being in all 
such cases the current rate of pay. 

VI. In the event of death, the Retiring Allowance may be 
issued to the family of the deceased. 

5. — The issue of the periodical amounts already due will be 
commenced forthwith. Employes who have already served through 
two periods will be paid first, and then those who have served through 
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one; in each case, the issue will be at the rate of pay for the quarter 
in which issued, to make up for interest that may be said to have 
been lost by delay in the settlement of the question. These already- 
due issues cannot be completely paid off for some time to come, but, 
once old claims are paid, the issue thereafter will be regular, and 
current claims will be satisfied as each individual period is completed. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 11 (Second Series). 

Likin at Shanghai: Drawbacks. Arrangement with 
German Minister; Yamcn’s despatch. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Zlst December^ 1876. 


Sir, 

1. — I enclose for your information and guidance copy of a 
despatch from the Yamen, concerning Lekin at Shanghai and Draw- 
backs at all the Ports. 

2. — ^You will observe that, at the instance of the German Minister, 
the collection of Lekin in the Foreign settlement at Shanghai is to 
be discontinued from the 13th February (Chinese new year), 

3. — ^You will also note that the German Minister consents that 
from the same date, Drawbacks on Foreign Goods that have been 
Three years in port are not to be issued; while China agrees that, 
in the case of any Drawback thereafter issued, the merchant shall 
have the option of using the Drawback as a bank-note to be handed 
in when paying other duties, or of taking it to the Bank and exchanging 
it for ready money. This issue of ready money will be a great boon 
to many of the smaller traders, but lest it should be taken advantage 
of to diminish the net totals to be accounted for to the Imperial 


* Likin on opium was not included in this arrangement. Vide British Parliamen- 
tary Papers, China No. 2 (1880), pp. 2, 6, 8; China No. 3 (1882), pp. 57, 77. 
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Government, I have to instruct you to arrange with the Customs 
Bank, and let it be made known to merchants, that every Drawback 
for which ready money is to be paid by the Bank must be presented 
to the Commissioner of Customs for seal and signature, and that 
Drawbacks once thus signed by him cannot be afterwards made use 
of in payment of duties. You will arrange with the Bank to enable 
it to identify your seal and signature, and you will see that special 
attention is paid to the Drawback Register, and that Drawbacks as 
signed by you for cash payments are written off and lists supplied 
to the Bank daily. 

4. — The Tientsin and Newchwang offices are further to make 
note that, as navigation is there stopped for the winter, Drawbacks 
on goods that have been more than three years in port may be applied 
for up to the 13th February (Chinese new year), and may be 
subsequently issued provided the goods are shipped for re-export 
within a fortnight from the arrival of the first vessel on the opening 
of the port in the spring of 1877. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 20 (Second Series). 

Commissioners’ Position vis-d^vis Foreign and 
Chinese authorities: remarks. 

Inspectorate General of Customs. 
Peking, 3rd March, 1877. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of what has already been written concerning 
the position and duties of Commissioners, I have to add the remarks 
which follow. 

2. — A collision having occurred, a Superintendent requested a 
Commissioner to go to the Consular Court as his representative, but 
the Consul declined to admit of the Commissioner’s presence in any 
other than the capacity of an ordinary spectator: the Consul held 
that although the Commissioner was a Chinese official in respect of 
revenue matters, he was not a Chinese official in the sense of the 
Treaty article in point, inasmuch as he had no territorial jurisdiction 
and was not a native of China. 

I do not think the reasons thus adduced by the Consul are 
sufficient to prove that a Commissioner is not a Chinese official in 
the sense of the Treaty, and I do think that the circumstances 
attending the collision would have been more fully elicited and the 
points to which the Chinese Plaintiff wished to give prominence 
more clearly stated, had the Consul consented to accept the 
Commissioner as the Taotai’s representative and allowed him to 
assist in conducting the case. But the Consul’s objection was 
maintained, and it was not in the Commissioner’s power to compel 
him to alter his decision: the Superintendent, too, does not appear 
to have offered to support his representative to the extent of 
withdrawing the case from the Consular Court. The Consul found 
fault with the Commissioner for wanting to interfere with matters of 
a judicial kind and not affecting revenue, and the Commissioner 
found fault with the Consul for his refusal to recognise his competency 
to take part in the hearing of the case. 

The remark to which I call attention in this connection, is : that 
the peculiarities of his position and the nature of its surroundings 
considered, a Commissioner errs when he takes action or claims 
recognition except in his unquestionable capacity as Commissioner 
of Customs. Under the Joint-Investigation Rules he is entitled to 
sit with Consuls in certain cases arising out of violation of Customs 
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Regulations; these cases apart, he will do well to confine himself to 
his own domain, where his position and authority are recognised, 
and where there is no one to interfere with his doings or question 
his status : if he places himself in a position in which a Consul can 
slight or take exception to him, he is voluntarily exposing himself to 
what is only too likely to both hurt his feelings and give a look of 
weakness to his other really unassailable positions, A Commissioner 
can advise and assist the Chinese authorities in any matter they go 
to him about, but he exposes himself to no purpose to defeat if he 
attempts to appear before the public in any other than his recognised 
position as Commissioner. 

3. — From another quarter a Commissioner complains that 
sundry Chinese officials with whom some outlying business required 
him to communicate, spoke of him as a foreign and not a Chinese 
official, and that they did not treat him with as much courtesy and 
consideration as he felt to be his due. 

As regards ignorance of the Chinese character of the post of 
Commissioner, and a direct reference to it as a foreign position, 
I do not see that such an occurrence is necessarily damaging: — ^the 
position is an anomalous one, and although it would be well were 
its Chinese character generally known and its incumbent treated by 
equals and inferiors with the respect really due to it, it is quite 
possible that what there is of indefiniteness about it secures, on the 
other hand, a pleasanter kind of recognition for the individual from 
superiors than might otherwise be accorded. 

In respect of lack of courtesy, it must be remembered that 
people are not equally courteous by nature, and that our foreign 
ways puzzle Chinese so much that they scarcely know where to 
begin or where to end their own forms and ceremonies when they 
meet us. I think the safe rule is to shut one’s eyes to what may 
appear to be deficient courtesy, so long as there is no apparent 
intention of giving offence, and to be careful against supposing a 
man to be intentionally rude when he is perhaps trying a new kind 
of politeness in a bad imitation of his foreign friend’s off-handedness 
and want of ceremony. 

4. — In conclusion, and in connection with both kinds of 
complaint, I would point out that so long as the Superintendents 
and the few other officials with whom Customs business require us 
to have dealings recognise the official nature and Chinese character 
of our position sufficiently to admit of an easy transaction of 
business, it matters little what other mandarins think or say, and 
that so long as a man does not step out of his way to be rude to us, 
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a charitable construction of the questionable act or omission will be 
better than a disposition to see and take offence. It is somewhat 
late in the day to be writing in this strain, and for most of us it is 
hardly necessary that it should be done; but in view of a few 
occurrences that have come to my notice during the last year or 
two, I think it well to say once more that we must avoid giving 
Consuls any reason for supposing that we are attempting to usurp, 
on their grounds, positions that do not belong to us, — that we are 
strong enough inside our own limits and that it is folly to make 
sorties and fight out of bounds, — ^and that it is often better to shut 
eye and ear than to be on the alert to take notice of faults and 
shortcomings : to keep on our own ground — avoid outside positions — 
and refuse to believe that offence is intended, are points worth 
keeping in mind. A Commissioner’s position can be made galling 
and unsatisfactory, but it also can be made pleasant enough in point 
of both work and feeling, if he will once realise what an anomalous 
position it is and thereafter act discreetly and think soberly. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 21 (Second Series). 

Loans: no Imperial authority for the reported negotiations. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, l(>th March, 1877. 


Sir, 

1. — Having had occasion to make inquiry as to the truth of the 
statements now current concerning Loans negotiated at Shanghai, — 
more especially a loan of Tls. 2,500,000 said to have been arranged 
with Japan, a loan of Tls. 4,000,000 proposed to be arranged with 
Japan, and various separate loans for the Fukien, Yunnan and 
Hupeh Provinces, — I was informed in reply that, as far as the 
Chinese Government is concerned, there is no reason why such 
rumours should be current, inasmuch as there is now no Imperial 
Authority in anyone’s hands to take any steps towards raising any 
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loan. The TIs. 2,500,000, or Japan, loan has neither received the 
authorization of the Central Government, nor been called for by 
the Provincial Authorities for whom it is said to be intended, and 
nothing is known of the TIs. 4,000,000 loan or the other loans 
referred to. 

2. — I am to bring all this to your knowledge and I am to repeat 
the instructions formerly sent to you: You are not to sign any 
documents connected with Loans except after written instructions 
from myself; and, in the absence of written instructions from myself, 
no loan is to be regarded as being for the Chinese Government, or 
as being, with any kind of Governmental recognition or permission 
or guarantee, for Chinese officials.* 

3. — I am further specially to warn you against a certain Hsii 
Taotai, and to state that he has no authority to negotiate any kind 
of loan for any official purpose. I enclose a copy of a despatch 
from the Yamen having special reference to the said Hsii. 

4. — ^You will please to hand a copy of this Circular to the 
Manager of each foreign bank at your port for his information, with 
my compliments, and you may allow it to be perused by any one 
connected with firms likely to be applied to for information, etc., 
respecting loans. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


* Vide antea LG. Or. No. 11 of 1867, pp. 80-81. 
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CIRCULAR No. 25 (Second Series). 

Tonnage Dues from Chinese Vessels: seven-tenths to be 
received for A/c. C. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 


Peking 

Sh.anghai’ 


Ath May, 1877. 


Sir, 

I enclose copy of a Yamen despatch from which you will see 
that, commencing with the present quarter, Seven-Tenths of the 
Tonnage Dues paid by Chinese Vessels are to be handed to you for 
transmission to my A/c. C for Coast-Lights purposes.* 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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• Vide antea, I.G. Cir. No. 2 of 1868, pp. 85-86. 
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CIRCULAR No. 27 (Second Series). 


Provisional Regulations for the six ports of call opened under 
the Chefoo Agreement. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 

Peking ^ 

, 20th August, 1877. 

ICHANG 


Sir, 

1. — ^As you are aware, the Commissioners of Customs entered 
on their duties at the new ports — Ichang, Wuhu, Wenchow and 
Pakhoi — on the first of April last. I have now to inform you that, 
the 1st July having been selected for a commencement, River 
Steamers are at liberty to ship and discharge cargo at the six ports 
of call on the Yangtze mentioned in the Chefoo Agreement, viz. 
Shashih, Luk‘i-k‘ow, Wusiieh, Huk'ow, Ank‘ing and Tat‘ung. 

2. — I enclose a copy of the Rules and Regulations under which 
cargo is to be shipped and discharged, and have now to request 
your attention to such of the following explanations as may apply 
to work to be done in this connection at your office: — * 

1°. In the case of goods covered by Transit Documents you 
are to proceed thus: — 

Foreign duty-paid imports on payment of Transit 
Dues may be shipped, supplied with Transit 
Certificates, from Treaty ports to ports of call; 
Certificated Native produce may be shipped at ports 
of call for Treaty ports, and is to pay a Transit Due 
on arrival at the Treaty port in question, and export 
duty on shipment for foreign export {vide Rule 3°). 

2°. When Cargo is shipped at your port for a port of call 
{vide Rule 6) its destination is to be reported to you, 
and it is to pay either a full and a half, or a full duty 
on shipment: it is to pay only a full duty, if, between 
the port of call in question and your own port, there 
is no other Treaty port, but in all other cases it is 
to pay both full and half duty. Duty paid, the 
merchandise in question is to be supplied with a 
special Duty Receipt for presentation at the port of 
call. As regards the Duty Receipt to be thus issued, 
in addition to whatever document you issue to the 
owner of the goods, you are to draw up a Cargo 

*On the abolition of likin from 1st January 1931 {vide I.G. Cir. No. 4158, 
Second Series) these Port of Call regulations became restricted to the interport duty 
leviable on native goods when conveyed by regular river steamers between Ports of 
Call and Treaty Ports. 
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Certificate for the port of call, — ^the Chinese version 
to be sent in an envelope addressed to the Weiyuen 
there, and the English version to be sent to Mr. Rubery 
at Hankow. 

3®. When Cargo is discharged at your port arrived from a 
port of call, your office, if the first office reached after 
leaving the port of call, is to charge a full duty {vide 
Rule 5), and in addition to the report of the owner of 
the goods, who is to exhibit his Likin Receipt (see 
Rule 7), the master of the steamer will hand you an 
envelope from the port of call, containing a Cargo 
Certificate showdng the cargo there shipped. If, 
however, between your port and the port of call at 
which the cargo was shipped, there is another Treaty 
port, your office is not to collect any duty; the goods 
are to be passed on the Cargo Certificate issued by 
the first Treaty port touched at {vide below 4®). 

4°. When cargo shipped at a port of call passes your port en 
route to another port of call or another Treaty port, it 
is to pay duty at your office : if for a port of call, and 
if there is no other Treaty port between your own 
and the port of call for which the goods are destined, 
only a full duty is to be levied : in all other cases you 
are to levy both full and half duty {vide Rule 4 (c) 
and (e)). The master of the steamer will hand you 
an envelope containing a Cargo Certificate from the 
port of call, and the owner of the goods will present 
his Likin Receipt to be visid {vide Rule 7); you are 
to provide the owner with a Duty Receipt, and are, 
besides, to issue a Cargo Certificate, — ^if for a port of 
call, the Chinese version is to be sent to the Weiyuen 
there and the English to Mr, Rubery, and if for a 
Treaty port, the English version is to go to the Treaty 
port in question, and a true copy to Mr. Rubery, 

5°. Cargo shipped at a port of call arriving at a Treaty port 
without Likin or Duty Receipts is confiscable. 

6°. Huk'oWy although named among the ports of call, is 
not to be touched at for the shipment and discharge 
of Cargo until further notice. 

The paragraphs which precede, 1° @ 6°, will suffice to direct 
your attention to the main points to be dealt with by you, and will, 

I trust, make clear what your office is to do. The other work to be 
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done under these Rules and Regulations is to be done by the Likin 
Offices at the ports of call, and by the owners of goods. 

3. The principal point to be brought to the notice of the 
masters of River Steamers is that part of Rule 7 in which it is said 
that if the merchandise is to pay duty at a Treaty-port Custom 
House, the Likin Office at the stage of shipment will issue a Cargo 
Certificate, to be placed in an envelope and handed to the master of 
the steamer for delivery to the Commissioner of Customs at the port 
first passed. Captains have therefore only to remember; T, that 
cargo is not to be received or discharged except at Treaty ports and 
ports of call; 2°, that, shipping and discharging at ports of call, 
none but registered cargo-boats are to be used; and 3°, that if a 
Chinese cover is handed to them at a port of call, it is for delivery 
to the Commissioner at the nearest Custom House. 

4. While each office is to incorporate with its other Statistics 
the statistics of the goods it has sent to or received from ports of 
call, special statistics of the ports-of-call trade will be compiled 
and furnished to the Statistical Department by Mr. Rubery. 

5. The Regulations now issued will doubtless appear to you to 
be more numerous and more complicated than the occasion calls 
for — at least, so they seem to myself; but the Provincial Authorities 
insisted on the observance of two conditions; 1®, that at the ports 
of call, payment should be made to make up for the Likin of the 
Stations passed en route, and 2®, that Tariff duties should be levied 
on goods for or passing Treaty ports, but that the levy should take 
place not at the port of call departed from, but at the Treaty port 
first passed; — ^with these two conditions to be observed, all that 
could be done was simply to beat down the Likin make-up as much 
as possible, and devise some means for collecting duty at the first 
Custom House passed. I still think the Likin make-up too heavy, 
and I do not consider the method of levying duty at the first 
Custom House unobjectionable; but, as the Rules are experimental 
and will be revised in a year, I trust we shall arrive at a better 
arrangement by and by. I ought to add that for convenience sake 
and distinction, I have called these places on the Yangtze not ports 
of call, but ^stagesy in the English version of the Regulations. Any 
further explanations will be best obtained from Mr. Rubery, to 
whom the superintendence of the work at and connected with these 
Six Stages is entrusted. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED 
WHEN MERCHANDISE IS SHIPPED OR 
DISCHARGED BY RIVER STEAMERS AT THE 
STAGES OR PORTS OF CALL ON THE YANGTZE. 

m s: s m m m M m M m M m a m ^ ii 7& m 
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The Third Section of the Chefoo Convention reads as follows : — 

“It is further proposed as a measure of compromise that at 
“ certain points on the shore of the Great River, namely, Tat^ung 
“and Ank‘ing in the Province of Anhwei; Huk'ow in Kiangsi; 
“ Wusiieh, Luk‘i-k‘ow and Shashih in Hukwang; these being all 
“ places of trade in the interior, at which, as they are not open ports, 
“ foreign merchants are not legally authorized to land or ship goods; 
“ steamers shall be allowed to touch for the purpose of landing or 
“ shipping passengers or goods; but in all instances by means of 
“ native boats only, and subject to the regulations in force affecting 
“ native trade.” 

“ Produce accompanied by a Half-duty Certificate may be 
“ shipped at such points by the steamers, but may not be landed 
“ by them for sale. And at all such points, except in the case of 
“ Imports accompanied by a Transit-duty Certificate, or Exports 
“ similarly certificated, which will be severally passed free of Likin 
“ on exhibition of such certificates, Likin will be duly collected on 
“ all goods whatever by the native authorities. Foreign merchants 
“ will not be authorized to reside or open houses of business or 
“ warehouses at the places enumerated as ports of call,” 
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9\- M U B M ^ ^ ^ ^ 

This quotation expresses merely the general nature of the 
agreement. Detailed regulations for the shipment and landing of 
merchandise at the six stages or ports of call are below set forth. 


M # PJ 75r ^ 

m iSiJ a: ti ^ ^ ^ 

1°. “Steamers”: — 

The word ‘Steamers’ used in the Chefoo Agreement is to be 
understood to mean River Steamers and not Ocean Steamers. 


m ^ m ^ ^ ^ m m -pi m ^ m ^ ^ m \% 


2°. “Native Boats*’: — 

The words ‘ Native Boats * used in the Chefoo Agreement are 
to be understood to mean — ^not every native boat without distinction, 
but — ^native boats registered at the six stages and licensed to ply 
there as Cargo-boats. 
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Merchandise Accompanied by Transit documents: — 

At the six stages Certificated Foreign Goods and Certificated 
Native Produce will be passed free on being found to correspond 
to their Certificates, — ^foreign goods being permitted to be shipped 
or discharged, and native produce being permitted to be shipped 
for conveyance to the port of export. Certificated merchandise 
apart, all other merchandise, f.e.. Uncertificated, will be dealt with 
as provided for in the Rules that follow. 
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4"". From a Stage to a Stage: — 

(a) Merchandise shipped at any one of the Six Stages for any 

other of the Six Stages is first of all to pay the Likin of 
the Stage of Shipment, and is to report the stage it is 
destined for. 

(b) If not passing a Treaty port en route [e.g,, going from 

Tat‘ung to Ank^ing, or from Luk‘i-k‘ow to Shashih], the 
merchandise is not to pay a tariff duty. 

(c) If passing one Treaty port en route [e.g,^ going from Tat‘ung 

or Ank‘ing to Wusiieh, or from Wusiieh to Luk‘i-k*ow or 
Shashih], it is to pay a full tariff duty at the Treaty-port 
Custom House. 

{d) If not passing a Treaty port, or if only passing one Treaty 
port en route, the sum total of the Likin collectable at all 
the Likin stations between the stage of shipment and the 
stage of discharge is to be calculated and charged at 
the stage of shipment. 

{e) If passing two or more Treaty ports, merchandise is to pay 
a full and a half duty at the first Treaty-port Custom 
House passed, and at the stage of shipment (in addition to 
the local Likin {a)) is to pay the sum total of the Likin 
collectable at the various Likin stations between the stage 
of shipment and the first Treaty port and between the 
last Treaty port passed and the stage of discharge {Le,, is 
exempt from the Likin of the stations between the first 
and last Treaty ports) [e.g,, going from Tat*ung or Ank'ing 
to Luk^i-k‘ow or Shashih and vice versa, merchandise is 
exempt from the Likin of stations between Edukiang and 
Hankow]. 


25 
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Stage to a 

Port:- 
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(a) Merchandise 

shipped at any 

of 

the 

six 

stages 

foi 

• a 


Yangtze Treaty port or Shanghai, is first of all to pay the 
Likin of the stage of shipment, and report the name of 
the port of destination. On arrival at the first Treaty 
port, it is to pay a full and a half duty. At the stage of 
shipment, the amount of Likin collectable at Likin stations 
between the stage of shipment and the first Treaty port is 
to be calculated and charged for. 

(b) If the port of destination is the first Treaty port after leaving 
the stage of shipment, the Custom House there is to 
charge only a full duty [e.g., going from Tat^ung or 
Ank‘ing to Kiukiang, or from Wusiieh to Hankow, or 
from Luk‘i-k‘ow or Shashih to Ichang]. 
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6"". From a Port to a Stage: — 

Merchandise shipped at Shanghai or a Yangtze Treaty port for 
any of the six stages, is to pay either a full and a half or a full duty 
at the port of shipment, [e.^., going from Wuhu to Tat‘ung, and only 
passing one Treaty port, only a full duty is to be levied, while going 
from Chinkiang to Tat‘ung and thus passing two Treaty ports, both 
full and half duties are to be levied. Passing three or four ports. 
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full and half duties are all that are leviable. In all cases, the port of 
shipment is to collect the duty,] and is to report the name of the 
stage of discharge, and take out a duty receipt for presentation there. 
At the stage of discharge the merchandise is then to pay, first, the 
Likin there payable, and secondly, the sum total of the Likin payable 
at the various Likin stations situated between the Treaty port last 
passed and the stage of discharge [e.g., if the only Treaty port passed 
is the one where the goods were shipped, that port is to be taken as 
the last port passed]. 


in mm 

m r m m m m w m ^ - m n ^ ^ m 


7 °. Tariff Duty how to be paid: Receipts: Penalties: — 

Each of the six stages is to issue a Likin Receipt to the owners 
of merchandise there shipped, for exhibition at the Treaty-port 
Customs and the stage of discharge. If the merchandise is to pay 
duty at a Custom House, the Likin Office at the stage of shipment 
will issue a Cargo Certificate, to be placed in an envelope and 
handed to the master of the steamer for delivery to the Commissioner 
of Customs at the port first passed; on the other hand, the owner 
of the merchandise is to go to the Custom House, exhibit his Likin 
Receipt and pay duty; the Custom House in question is to vise and 
return his Likin Receipt and issue a Duty Receipt for the Duty 
there levied, and both Likin and Duty Receipts are to be exhibited 
at the stage of discharge. If stage-shipped merchandise arrives at 
a Custom House, or a stage of discharge, unaccompanied by the 
required Likin and Duty Receipts, the merchandise will be 
confiscated. If false reports of distance travelled are made, a fine 
will be inflicted. If merchandise is shipped or discharged at any 
save the authorized stages, it vrill be confiscated, and the steamer 
will be dealt with as Treaty Rules provide for. 
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8°. Huk‘ow:— 

At one of the six stages, Huk'ow, a special rule will have to be 
observed; but as inquiry is still to be made, while business is to 
proceed in accordance with the present regulations at the other five 
stages, this one stage, Huk‘ow, will for the present be left out till 
specially arranged for. 


9°. Weights and Measures: — 

The Likin collected at the six stages is in no way connected 
with Tariff Duties. It has hitherto been charged at the rate of 
Two per cent, on the market value of the time and place. Weights 
and Measures for the examination of merchandise and payment of 
Likin are to be the same at the six stages as those in use at the 
Treaty-port Custom Houses. 


10°. Likin Stations: — 


The Likin Stations, for the collection of Likin on passing goods, 
between Shashih (the stage highest up the Yangtze) and Tat*ung 
(the lowest), are the following: — 


Shashih 

Peiho-k‘ow 

Yingwu-chow 

Fank'ow 

Wusiieh 

Erht‘ao-k‘ow 

Hwayang 

Ank‘ing 

Tat‘ung 

in all nine Likin Stations. 




5 in Hupeh; 


1 in Kiangsi; 
Is in Anhwei; 
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The six stages are each to exhibit a List of the Likin stations 
arranged in order of distance up and down river. As regards the 
Likin sum-totals to be charged, they are to be calculated for the 
stations that are between the stages, not past Tat^ung going 
east, and not past Shashih going west. 


m M m m m m ig[ m m m m 

mm 

W , Shipment and Discharge at the Six Stages: — 

Merchandise for shipment at the six stages must await 
examination and pay Likin, and must proceed to the River Steamer 
from the authorized jetty in licensed Cargo-boats. 

Merchandise arriving in steamers for discharge at the six stages 
must be placed in licensed Cargo-boats and sent to the authorized 
jetty, and must there await examination, etc., etc., etc. 

If other than licensed Cargo-boats are used, the goods will be 
confiscated and the boatmen punished. 
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12°. Statistics: — 

The Likin collected by the six stages is to be from time to time 
regularly sent to the Likin stations concerned. Detailed statistics of 
Likin collected and the quantity and description of merchandise 
passed are to be reported weekly and monthly by the Weiyiien in 
charge of the six stages to the Custom House of the Province 
concerned, and also to the Deputy Commissioner in charge of the 
six stages resident at Hankow, in order that from them the Quarterly 
Reports may be compiled as required. 
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The above regulations 

are 

provisional 

and experimental for a 


year, and are to be added to, rescinded and amended as 
experience and local requirements may dictate. It is proposed 
that if approved of (by the Tsungli Yamen) they shall come 
into operation on the first July, 1877, being the first day of 
the 68th Customs Quarter. 
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CIRCULAR No. 30 (Second Series). 

Deputy Commissioners’ relations with Native officials. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, IQth November, 1877. 


Sir, 

I have to notify the following Service Rule for your guidance: — 

Deputy Commissioners are to be introduced to the Chinese 
Authorities by the Commissioner of the port at which they are 
stationed, and are, as a general rule, to accompany the Commissioner 
when making formal calls. When a Deputy Commissioner is 
transferred to another port, he is to pay formal visits to the Authorities 
with whom he has been brought in contact, to take leave. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 38 (Second Series). 

Marine: Coast Lights, how to be manned in the northern and southern 
sections by the central offices, Amoy and Shan^bai. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, ISt/t January, 1878. 

Sir, 

For your information and guidance I append a Memorandum 
concerning arrangements that are to be given eflFect to in the 
management of the Coast Lights. Its main feature is, that, while 
Shanghai, as the central port of the Northern Section, is merely to 
provide the supplies required for the Lights that Secdon contains 
and the various Commissioners continue to otherwise manage the 
Lights in their respective districts, Amoy, as the central port of the 
Southern Section, is not only to provide supplies but is to have the 
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general management of all the Lights in the Southern Section. 
By Southern Section is meant the Coast south of Wenchow, and by 
Northern the Coast north of that port. 

The arrangement now notified is to be in force on and after 
the 1st April. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


Memorandum of arrangements to be in force in 
THE Marine Department, 3°, Lights. 


1. — Supplies required for Lighthouses and Lightships north of 
Wenchow, i.e., in the Northern Section, are to be provided by the 
Shanghai, for those to the South of Wenchow, f.^,, in the Southern 
Section, by the Amoy Customs. 

2. — In the Northern Section, each Commissioner will pay the 
Lightkeepers, etc., in his district and will enter their pay and the 
other expenses incurred for Lights, etc., in his C Account in the 
usual way, but, in the matter of Supplies, while he is to apply to 
the Shanghai Commissioner for whatever he may require in the 
shape of oil, stores, etc., it is only in the Shanghai Accounts that 
expenditure for stores, etc., thus obtained is to appear. 

3. — In the Southern Section, not only will the Supplies 
required be furnished by the Amoy Customs, but the pay and other 
expenditure incurred for each Light will be there issued and accounted 
for: that is to say, the Lighthouses in the Southern Section, and 
the Keepers thereat stationed, are no longer to be controlled (except 
as provided for in par. 7) by the Commissioner of the Customs 
District concerned, but by the Amoy Office. 

4. — Special instructions will be sent to the Shanghai and Amoy 
Offices concerning the composition of the Lights Staff of the 
Section: for the purposes of this Memo, it will here suffice to say 
that in each section there will be a Lighthouse Engineer and 
Mechanic, and a Revenue Steamer to communicate regularly with 
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the Lights, and that, while one European” in charge will be 
allowed for each Light, the Assistant Keepers are as far as possible 
to be Manilamen and Macoese. 

5. — The District Commissioners in the Northern Section are 
hereby instructed to examine their Lights Accounts immediately, 
and before the end of March send lists to the Shanghai Commissioner 
in triplicate 

1° of the things they require for the remainder of the year 
1878, and 

2° of the things they will require for the year 1879. 
Similarly, in each subsequent March (1879, 1880, etc.), they will 
send lists of the things required to be supplied to them for the use 
of each following year (1880, 1881, etc). 

6. — The District Commissioners in the Southern Section are 
hereby instructed to examine their Lights Accounts immediately, 
and send to the Amoy Commissioner before the end of March a list 
of the things the Lights in their District are in need of for the 
remainder of the year 1878. 

7. — In the Southern Section, Lights and Keepers are to be 
managed and controlled from Amoy. Each District Commissioner 
will continue however to have charge of and provide for any Harbour 
Light that may be in existence, together with the Buoys and Beacons 
in his Port or its approaches. Should it at any time be necessary 
for the Amoy Commissioner to write to the Chinese Authorities 
about matters connected with a Light, he will send his letter open 
through the Commissioner concerned, and the latter will be looked 
to to do his best to assist the Amoy Commissioner to effect his 
object; and, similarly, should any disturbance or trouble occur at a 
Light, provoking the notice or requiring the intervention of the 
Chinese Authorities, the District Commissioner is to move in the 
matter and is at the same time to acquaint the Amoy Commissioner 
with his action and intentions. What the Amoy Commissioner will 
have to do with will be mainly to carry on the current work of the 
Lights: he will appoint, transfer, relieve and pay the Keepers, — he 
will provide supplies for the Lights and attend to their maintenance 
in repair, — and he will see that the Lights are regularly communicated 
with; where, over and above the kinds of work enumerated, action 
of another kind is called for, the District Commissioner will probably 
have to intervene. 

ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 

Peking, ISth January, 1878. 
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CIRCULAR No. 46 (Second Series). 

CivU Rank, notifying bestowal of, on Conunissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Kith February, 1878. 


Sir, 

1. — I enclose copy of a despatch from the Yam6n, from which 
you will see that an Imperial Decree has been received conferring 
Civil Rank of the Third class on Commissioners of Customs, and 
of the Fourth class on Deputy Commissioners. 


2. — The Commissioners named in this Decree are 


Mr. Glover, 

Mr. White, 

Mr. Kopsch, 

Mr. Detring, 

Mr. Woodruff, 
Mr. Bredon, 

Mr. H. 0. Brown, 
Mr. McKean, 


Mr. G. Hughes, 
Mr. Edeinwachter, 
Mr. Drew, 

Mr. J. H. Hart, 
Mr. Cartwright, 
Mr. Taintor, 

Mr. Novion, 

Mr. Daae, 


Mr. Simpson, Mr. W. T. Lay, 


Mr. Hannen, 
Mr. Wright, 

Mr. Man, 

Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Hobson, 
Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. Jamieson, 
Mr. J. McLeavy 
Brown, 

Mr. Moorhead. 


On all these the San PHn Hien has been conferred. 


3. — The Deputy Commissioners named in the Decree are 

Mr. Noetzli, Mr. Smith, Mr. T. M. Brown, 

Mr. Twinem, Mr. Hippisley, Mr. Ohlmer, 

Mr. Rubery, Mr. Clayson, Mr. Rocher, 

Mr. T. F. Hughes, Mr. de Berniferes. 

On all these the Sze P‘in Hien has been conferred. 

4. — From the list of Conunissioners named in the Decree, it 
will be seen that the name of Mr. Huber is absent: this is so owing 
to the fact that Civil Rank of the Third class had already been 
conferred on that gentleman (and the late Mr. Macpherson) for 
services in Cuba. 


5. — The San PHn Him entitles its holders to be styled Ta-jin, 
and the Sze PHn Hien carries with it the title of Ta-laoyeh. 
Commissioners will do well to see that letters are addressed 
accordingly. 
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6. — I feel much pleasure in being able to circulate this 
information before leaving China, and I wish it to be read in 
connection with the Tenth paragraph of Circular No. 4 of 1866. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 47 of 1878 (Second Series). 

Retiring Allowances: regarding payments, and reason why only 
some have been made. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2Sth January, 1878. 


Sir, 

1. — In my Circular No. S, Second Series,* I acquainted you 
with the arrangements made in the matter of Retiring Allowances. 
At the date of writing that Circular, there was no balance at the 
credit of the A Account, and the Office allowance at its increased 
rate had only commenced to be issued during the preceding quarter. 
It was therefore necessary to wait for funds to accumulate a little 
before beginning to pay off any Retiring Allowances. A commence- 
ment was however made last year when two years’ pay was issued 
to the ten first names on the general In-door List, and recently ten 
other members of the In-door Staff have been similarly paid: all 
these had served some years beyond the completion of their second 
septennial period. It is estimated that three or four years must 
yet pass before the working of the scheme can be brought up to 
date, but the payments will be made as regularly and as speedily as 
accumulation of funds will admit of. 

2. — In my Circular No. 35, Second Series, I called for lists of 
the Chinese employes entitled by length to look for the gratuities 
the same scheme provided. The lists called for have not yet all 
come in, and as want of funds is as much a reason for holding back 
some of the payments on the Chinese side as on the foreign, I am 
now only sanctioning a partial issue, viz., at Tientsin, Hankow, 
Shanghai and Foochow. The employes at the other Ports must 
wait a little longer. 

3. — Inquiry has been made on several sides about the probable 
time of issue of payments on account of Retiring Allowances, and 
it has even been hinted that claims for interest have been discussed 
and are regarded as claims which ought to be satisfied. For the 
information of all such inquirers, I think it well in this Circular to 
call attention to two considerations, namely, that as regards the 
delay, the inquirers ought themselves to have understood that till 
funds accumulate payments cannot be made, and that, as regards 
interest, not only are there no arrangements made for adding 


* Vide antea, pp. 361-363. 
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interest to this free and generous gift of the Government, but the 
issue of the principal itself must in each case depend on the opinion 
of the Inspector General as to whether it is or is not merited by the 
individual. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 48 (Second Series). 

Commissioners’ Interviews, etc., with Chinese officials to be 
reported to LG. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 21 th February ^ 1878. 


Sir, 

1. — I find it necessary to repeat and also to somewhat extend 
the instructions formerly issued respecting/eports to be made to the 
Inspector General of interviews and correspondence with Chinese 
Officials. 

2. — The official most frequently met by each Commissioner is 
of course his Chinese colleague the Superintendent, and interviews 
with that functionary naturally have reference for the most part to 
the current work of the Custom House. As it would occupy too 
much time and would in fact serve no useful purpose to report all 
such interviews or forward copies of all such correspondence, it 
must be left to the discretion of Commissioners to report or not 
according to circumstances ; but where the conversation or 
correspondence relates to any debated question likely to be referred 
to Peking, or to novel suggestions, or to matters other than Customs’, 
report should be invariably made of what has transpired at such 
interviews, and copies of all such correspondence should be furnished. 

3. — It is only at the ports where there are ofiicials of a higher 
rank that Commissioners are likely to see and correspond with 
others in addition to the Superintendent, — as at Canton, Foochow, 
etc. With such officials correspondence may or may not have 
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reference to Customs business, but the relations that grow up 
between such officials and the Commissioner have their origin in 
the fact that the latter is there as Commissioner of Customs by 
appointment of the Inspector General of Customs. All such 
interviews must be reported and whatever transpires at them must 
be narrated in detail, and of all correspondence that passes copies 
must be furnished, for the Inspector General’s information. 
Further, should a Commissioner be consulted, no matter about 
what business, by any Chinese official other than his colleague the 
Superintendent, it will invariably be his duty to reply that he will 
report to the Inspector General and take the Inspector General’s 
instructions respecting it. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Ifispector GeneraL 


CIRCULAR No. 49 (Second Series). 

Inspector General’s absence from China: arrangements for 
conduct of business. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2ith February^ 1878. 

Sir, 

1. — I am about to proceed to Europe on duty, and unless 
recalled sooner, shall not be back in China before October. During 
my absence the work of the Inspectorate General will be carried on 
in the manner provided for in the spring of 1875: at that time it 
was arranged with the Yamen, that in the event of the Inspector 
General’s illness, disappearance or death, the work of the Inspectorate 
General should be carried on without hitch or break, in accordance 
with some rules then drawn up and agreed to, and pending the 
notification of other arrangements or issue of other instructions, by 
the Chief Secretary and Chinese Secretary conjointly. At this date 
the Chief Secretary and Chinese Secretary are, as you know, the 
Commissioners of Customs, Mr. Bredon and Mr. Cartwright, and 
it is by them accordingly that the work will be carried on till my 
return. 

2. — ^You will address your official despatches as hitherto to the 
Inspector General, and your fortnightly semi-official or private 
letter {vide your letter of appointment, § 6) to the Chief Secretary. 
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3. — Despatches and Circulars to your address will as a rule be 
signed in consecutive series “For the Inspector General’’ by both 
Secretaries; and it will be your duty to give effect to all instructions 
or suggestions contained in such despatches as though emanating 
from the Inspector General himself. Should cither Secretary be ill, 
the other will of course have to carry on the duties of both for the 
time being. While acting in this way ‘for the Inspector General,’ 
all disciplinary powers possessed by the Inspector General may be 
exercised by the Secretaries concerned. 

4. — As the head of the Service I have felt more at my ease since 
the arrangement referred to was first made, for, in the event of my 
prolonged stay in China and constant work resulting in a sudden 
collapse or serious illness, the duties of the post would continue to 
be performed without any interruption, while the interests of the 
Service generally, and of all its members, would be less likely to 
be damaged and more likely to be provided for and safeguarded; 
and now that I am to be away for some months on duty, I am of 
opinion that the same arrangement is the best to be made in the 
general interest: I have only to add that it is approved of by the 
Yamen. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 51 (Second Series). 

Customs Regulations: draft sent to ports for suggestion of additions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, IZth June, 1878. 

Sir, 

1. — It is proposed to issue a set of General Customs Regulations 
applicable to all the ports accompanied by Special Local Regulations 
for each port. A draft of the former is appended, and we have now 
to instruct you to draw up, in English and Chinese, a set of Rules, 
supplementary to the General Regulations, to provide for the local 
requirements of your port. Any addition to, or modifications of, 
the General Regulations which you may consider desirable should 
also be pointed out, but suggestions on this head should not 
contravene existing Treaty stipulations. The Regulations now in 
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force have been somewhat modified in practice, and in some cases 
do not harmonize with present procedure. 

2. — Your reply should reach the Inspectorate General not later 
than September 15th. 

We are, etc., 

(signed) R. E. BREDON,* Chief Secretary, 

„ WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, t Chinese Secretary, 
For the Inspector General. 


ENCLOSURE. 


GENERAL CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 


Part I. For Shipping. 

1 . 

Customs Officers will board ships entering the port and inspect 
them after clearance outwards. They may claim access to any part 
of a ship at any time during her stay in port, and may seal the holds 


* Mr. (afterwards Sir) R. E. Bredon was bom at Portadown, Ireland, on the 
4th February 1846. He w-as educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
M.A., M.B., M.Ch. Served as Surgeon to the 97th Regiment. Joined the Customs 
Service September 1873. Served as Commissioner at Chefoo, Ningpo, Canton, 
Hankow, and Shanghai, and w’as Chief Secretary at Peking on various occasions. 
Appointed Deputy Inspector General 1st July 1898. After the Boxer uprising 
Bredon was in charge for four years (October 1900 to September 1904) of the 
branch office of the Inspectorate at Shanghai and, during Sir Robert Hart’s last 
furlough, ser\’ed as Acting Inspector General from April 1908 to April 1910. Died 
at Pefing 3rd July 1918. Sir Robert was an Associate Member of the Treaty 
Revision Commission of 1902. Among his numerous decorations and honours 
the following may be cited: Civil Rank of the 1st Class (1910); Order of the 
Double Dragon, 2nd Division, 2nd Class (1904); Brevet Title of Pu Ch6ng SsG 
(1904); Officer of the Legion of Honour, France (1878); Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Olaf, Norw’ay (1908); Grand Officer of the Order of the Rising 
Sun, Japan (1910); Knight Commander of the Order of the Polar Star, Sweden 
(1910); Knight Commander of the Order of Dannebrog, Denmark (1910); Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Stanislaus, Russia (1909); Grand Cross of the Order of 
Francis Joseph, Austria (1909); and K.C.M.G., Great Britain (1904). 

t William Cartwright joined the Customs Service in August 1863, and shortly 
afterwards was made Secretary to the Inspector General, He served in various 
capacities at Foochow, Amoy, Taiwan, Canton, Tamsui, and Hankow, and as 
Chinese Secretary on three occasions — 1875-76, 1887-89, and 1889-93. He was 
appointed Commissioner in January 1873 and retired from the Service in May 1895. 
He held Civil Rank of the 3rd Class; Pao Hsing of the 1st Class; Order of the 
Double Dragon, 3rd Division, 1st Class; and Chevalier of the Order of Francis 
Joseph. 
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or other compartments of the vessel containing cargo during the 
night or non-working hours. All mails, letters, etc., to Customs 
address are to be delivered to the boarding officer. 

2 . 

Masters must deposit their Ship's Papers with their Consul (if 
they have no Consul, then with the Consul of a friendly Power or 
with the Customs) within 24 hours after entering the port. For 
failing to do this within 48 hours the Shipmaster is liable to a fine 
of 50 dollars for each day’s delay; the total not to exceed 200 dollars. 
The papers of Non-Treaty-Power vessels must be deposited with 
the Customs. No fees will be charged by the Customs for the 
custody of Ship’s Papers. 

3. 

Masters are also required to furnish the Customs with a Manifest 
which must contain a true and full account of all the cargo on board, 
whether to be discharged at the particular port or not, giving marks, 
number of packages, description, etc.; and if the cargo shall have 
been laden at more than one port, a separate Manifest for each port 
is required. The Master is responsible for the correctness of the 
Manifest, and it must be signed by him. For presenting a false 
Manifest he is liable to a fine not exceeding Th. 500; but he will be 
allowed to correct any mistake he may discover within 24 hours 
after its delivery to the Customs Officers without incurring this 
penalty. Duty-free goods are also to be placed on the Manifest. 

4. 

The Ship’s Papers having been duly lodged with the Consul or 
Customs, and the Import Manifest having been received. Permits to 
break bulk and land the cargo will be granted on the receipt of 
applications specifying the number of packages, with their marks, 
weight, quantity, and such like particulars. If cargo, whether 
liable to duty or not, be unshipped without such Permit stamped by 
the Customs it is liable to confiscation, and the Master breaking bulk 
without permission, to a fine not exceeding Tls, 500. 

5. 

Before shipment of goods Permits to Ship must in like manner 
be obtained. Goods shipped without such Permits are liable to 
confiscation. Vessels shall not without a Special Permit begin to 
load until all their Import cargo is discharged. As a general rule 
the Special Permit will only be granted to expedite the business of 
steamers, and when it is necessary for the safety of the vessel. 
Cargo for which a Permit has been issued, but which cannot be 
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received on board must be brought to the Customs Jetty for 
examination before being re-landed. Goods transhipped without 
special permission are liable to confiscation. 

6 . 

Except under special permission, the place for shipping or 
unshipping cargo and ballast is confined to the limits of the 
anchorage, and the time — excluding Sundays and Holidays — bet\veen 
sunrise and sunset. All cargo must be brought to the Customs 
Jetty for examination (unless by special permission the examination 
is authorized to take place elsewhere): Import cargo before it is 
landed, and Export cargo before it is shipped. 

7. 

When the loading of a vessel is completed a Manifest of her 
Outward cargo must be handed in to the Customs signed by the 
Master. It must contain an account of the particulars — marks, 
numbers, and contents — of every package on board. If any part 
of the Inward cargo is re-exported in the same ship, the particulars 
must be reported on the Export Manifest. 

8 . 

Tonnage Dues are payable when the ship has been 48 hours 
in port, or before then as soon as any cargo has been shipped or 
unshipped, or if Passengers are landed or received on board. The 
four months* Tonnage Dues Certificate to which a vessel clearing 
for a Chinese port, for Hongkong, for a port in Japan, in Cochin 
China, in the Philippines, or in the Russian territory on the Pacific, 
is entitled, dates from the day on which the vessel’s Customs 
Clearance is issued. It must be handed in to the Customs Office at 
the same time as the Manifest. Vessels entering a port for shelter 
are exempt from Tonnage Dues provided their lading remains 
unchanged. 


9. 

Customs Clearance or Grand Chop will be granted when all 
dues and duties connected with the vessel and her cargo have been 
duly paid, and provided all Customs Regulations have in like manner 
been complied with. Vessels detained in port more than 48 hours 
after clearance must re-enter at the Customs, and deposit their 
Papers anew with the Consul or Customs. Failing to do this 
Shipmasters become liable to all the penalties incurred for neglecting 
to report on first entry. 
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10 . 

All Cargo-boats will be registered at the Customs, and their 
numbers will be painted on them at both head and stern in English 
and Chinese. No cargo can be landed, shipped or transhipped, 
without special permission, except in duly Registered Cargo-boats. 

11 . 

Trade in the following articles, viz.: gunpowder, shot, cannon, 
fowling-pieces, rifles, muskets, pistols, saltpetre, sulphur, spelter and 
all other Munitions and Implements of war, and salt is prohibited; 
if found on board any vessel in Chinese waters beyond what is 
required for self defence or Ship’s use, they will be seized and 
confiscated, unless, being the property of the Chinese Government, 
they are protected by Certificates, countersigned by the Customs, 
authorizing their transport. The export to a Foreign port of the 
following articles, viz. : Copper cash, rice and other grain and their 
products is likewise prohibited; but they may be carried from one 
Treaty Port to another under bond guaranteeing their due 
delivery.” Any vessel violating these provisions is liable to be 
prohibited from trading further, and may be sent away as soon as 
her accounts shall have been adjusted and paid. 

12 . 

Merchant vessels are not entitled to resort to other than the 
Ports of Trade declared open by Treaty, They are not unlawfully 
to enter other ports in China, or to carry on clandestine trade along 
the coasts thereof. Any vessel violating this provision will, with 
her cargo, be confiscated by the Chinese Government. 

Part II. Declaration of Goods, Payment of Duties, 

AND OTHER CUSTOMS BUSINESS. 

13 . 

The Ship’s Papers having been duly lodged with the Consul or 
Customs, and the Import Manifest received. Permits to land the 
cargo will be granted on receipt of application describing the goods 
to be landed, specifying the marks and numbers, weight, quantity, 
etc., and stating the port from whence they arrived. In the case of 
goods paying duty ad valorem^ the value must be stated. To ensure 
clearness, applications should be made out on Customs forms, and 
to save time in translating, should be made out in both English and 
Chinese, 

14 . 

Except where vessels have permission to be alongside wharves, 
hulks, etc.. Import cargo must be placed in registered Cargo-boats 
and brought to the Customs Jetty for examination before being 
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landed. It will be released therefrom after examination and payment 
of the Import Duties. 

15 . 

When Import cargoes are discharged into godowns, hulks, etc,, 
or brought to the Customs Jetty, under a general Discharge Permit, 
the goods must not be removed therefrom except under the authority 
of a ‘ Release Permit,^ which will be issued after examination and 
payment of duty if so liable. A breach of this rule will entail the 
confiscation of the goods so removed, and the privilege will be refused 
for the future, 

16 . 

Goods intended for exportation must be sent to the Customs 
Jetty for examination. An application made out on the prescribed 
form, and in English and Chinese as with Imports, giving a full 
statement of the description and quantity of the goods, the vessel 
by which they are to be shipped, and the port of their destination, 
must at the same time be handed in to the Customs Office. The 
goods will be released for shipment by the issue of an Export Permit 
after examination and payment of duty, if so liable. Cargo for 
which Export Permit has been issued, but which cannot be shipped, 
must be brought to the Customs Jetty for examination before being 
re-landed. A ‘ Shut-out ’ Certificate will be issued authorizing its 
shipment on a future occasion without further payment of duty, 
but, prior to shipment, the goods must be brought to the Customs 
Jetty for verification, and a new Export Permit obtained. 

17 . 

Import Duties are payable on the landing of goods, and Export 
Duties prior to their release from the Customs Jetty for shipment, 
either in sycee silver or in foreign money, whose relative value to 
pure silver has been fixed by a Government assay. The money 
must be paid into the authorized Customs Bank, and applicants will 
be provided with Customs Memorandum setting forth the amount 
due, which must be exchanged for the Banker’s receipt, to be handed 
in to the Customs Office in proof of payment. 

18 . 

Foreign goods, after payment of Import Duties, may be 
re-shipped to another Treaty Port, and provided their original 
marks and condition remain unchanged, Exemption Certificate will 
be granted by which they are freed from a second payment of 
Import Duty at the Port of discharge; or, at the merchant’s option, 
the first duty may be returned by Drawback, and collected again 
when the goods are re-landed. Similarly if re-exported abroad, 
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within three years from the date of first importation, a Drawback 
will be issued for the amount of Import Duty originally paid. 

19 . 

Native produce may be shipped from one Treaty Port to 
another on payment of Export Duty at the port of Shipment and 
Coast Trade Duty {i.e,, Half Import Duty) at the Port of discharge. 
It may further be re-shipped to a foreign port provided the 
intention to re-export was stated at the time of importation, that 
the re-exportation takes place within twelve months from the date 
of importation, and that the produce be in the same condition as 
when imported, or in a new condition the change to which has been 
duly authorized by the Customs; all of which conditions being 
fulfilled, no Export Duty will be levied, and the Coast Trade Duty 
collected will be returned by Drawback. 

20 . 

Native produce in transit intended for re-exportation to a 
Foreign country may be repacked under Customs supervision 
provided it was entered for re-export on arrival. The application 
for ‘ Permit to Repack ’ must give full particulars of the contents of 
the Packages and the changes it is proposed to make in their 
condition. Unauthorized or clandestine opening of packages without 
previous report to, and inspection and issue of Permit to Repack by, 
the Customs, will entail the forfeiture of the Coast Trade Duty paid 
on entry, and will subject the goods concerned to the payment of 
full Export Duty on shipment. Changes affecting the nature or 
quality of merchandise repacked or the addition of other goods will 
render the whole liable to confiscation. 

21 . 

Drawbacks are issued for the return of Import Duty on Foreign 
goods and Coast Trade Duty on Native produce, re-exported, 
provided re-exportation takes place within three years in the former 
case, and one year in the latter. Drawbacks of the first kind may 
be either used in payment of full duties, or exchanged at the Customs 
Bank for ready money at the option of the merchant. Drawbacks 
for Coast Trade Duty can only be used in payment of Coast Trade 
Duties. Drawbacks will be also issued when duty-paid Foreign 
goods are reshipped for a Treaty Port (the Yangtze ports excepted) 
provided Exemption Certificates are not applied for. Drawbacks 
must be applied for specially (e.^., a special and separate application 
called a Drawback Application must be presented) and the Bill of 
Lading for the goods concerned must be submitted for inspection 
in proof that the shipment has taken place. 
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22 . 

Duty-paid Certificates on Native produce shipped for conveyance 
to another Treaty Port (the Yangtze ports excepted), and Exemption 
Certificates to cover duty-paid Foreign goods, will be forwarded by 
the Customs to the port of destination. The former documents 
need not be specially applied for, but when an Exemption Certificate 
is required (shipments to the Yangtze ports excepted) it must be 
stated on the Export Application, otherwise a Drawback will be 
issued, and the goods charged duty again at the port of discharge. 

23 . 

In cases when Bonds are required they must, when the parties 
concerned are foreigners, be signed before their Consul with two 
sufficient sureties, and must bear the Consular seal. 

24 . 

A reduction of duty, proportionate to their deterioration, will 
be allowed on damaged goods, but such claims must be made prior 
to payment of duty; otherwise they will not be entertained. 

25 . 

Transit Passes are issued for the conveyance to the interior of 
merchandise of bond fide foreign origin which, under their protection, 
will be exempt from all duties, taxes and charges w'hatsoever en 
route from the port to the place of destination. They are valid for 
6 months from the date of issue, at the expiry of which term, or 
sooner, they must be returned to the Customs to be cancelled. 
Transit Passes must always accompany the goods they cover, and 
must be produced for inspection whenever called for. Applications 
for Transit Passes must state the particulars of the original 
importation, the destination of the goods, and the route by which 
they are to travel, and the goods concerned must be sent to the 
Customs Jetty for verification. The Transit Duty must be paid 
prior to the departure of the goods from the Customs Jetty. 

26 . 

Native produce purchased in the interior for Export abroad 
may be conveyed to the port of shipment on payment of Transit 
Dues and without being liable to the duties and taxes levied at the 
Customs Stations and Barriers passed en route. The merchant will, 
on presenting a written application stating the nature and quantity 
of the goods he intends to purchase and the inland market from 
which he proposes to bring them, be furnished with a blank 
Memorandum H) on which he is required to enter detailed 
particulars of the goods to be transported. This Memorandum is 
to be handed in at the first Customs Station or Barrier passed 
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and exchanged for a Transit Certificate HS), after the goods 
have been verified by examination. The Transit Certificate protects 
the goods as far as the ‘last barrier’ {i.e., the barrier nearest the 
port) where it must be surrendered. The goods are not allowed to 
pass the last Barrier until after payment of Transit Dues and issue 
of Release Permit by the Customs. Unauthorized sale in transitu of 
goods that have been entered as above for a port will render them 
liable to confiscation. Permission to export produce which cannot 
be proved to have paid Transit Dues, or the local duties or taxes in 
lieu thereof, will be refused by the Customs until the Transit Duties 
have been paid. 

27. 

The premises of warehouses or vessels where goods are stored 
in Bond shall at all times be open to the inspection of Customs 
Officers, and special measures may be taken by them to insure that 
their contents remain undisturbed unless under proper authority. 

28. 

Whenever a ship or goods belonging to a foreign merchant is 
seized by the Customs for breach of Regulations, the Merchant may 
appeal through his Consul for a public investigation, which will be 
conducted by the Superintendent of Customs and the Consul 
conjointly. In cases where the breach of regulations is punishable 
by fine, the amount will be recovered by process in the Consular 
Court having jurisdiction. 


The Offices of Customs are open for the transaction of business 
from 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. daily, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

All applications, letters, etc., regarding Customs business should 
be addressed to “ The Commissioner of Customs.” 


CIRCULAR No. 52 (Second Series). 

Chinese Legations abroad, further appropriation of 
Customs Revenue for. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 

Peking, 9th July 1878. 

Sir, 

In November 1876, the Imperial Authority was obtained for 
the appropriation of a certain portion of the Foreign Customs 
Revenue to meet the expenditure of the Chinese Legations abroad. 
From the 6/lOths of the collection from Foreign shipping retained 
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for use in the provinces, 1 10th was set apart, to be remitted 
regularly at the end of each quarter, commencing with the 65th 
(December quarter, 1876), to the Shanghai Taotai for this purpose. 
At the instance of the Tsungli Yamen and the Board of Revenue 
this has now been increased by the half of 1 10th, or in other words 
from 10 to 15 per cent.; and a similar contribution is now to be 
made from the duties received from the vessels of the China 
Alerchants’ Company. The new arrangement is to take effect 
from the 71st quarter (June quarter, 1878), the remittance being 
made to the Shanghai Taotai as before. Instructions to this effect 
have been sent through the Imperial Commissioners for Trade to 
the Superintendents at all the ports, and, by direction of the Tsungli 
Yamen, you are hereby made acquainted with them. Excepting the 
Shanghai Commissioner, who has special instructions in this connec- 
tion, you are not required to take any steps with regard to remittance, 
etc., unless you are requested to do so by the Superintendent. 

We are, etc., 

(signed) R. E. Chief Secretary^ 

„ WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, Chinese Secretary, 
For the Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 89 (Second Series). 

Postal Service : experimental establishment at the northern ports, 
and proposed gradual extension. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 22nd December 1879. 

Sir, 

1. — I have decided upon the continuation of the Postal work 
done since the spring of 1878, as an experiment, by the Customs 
at the Northern Ports and Peking; and upon extending the system 
gradually to the other ports. 


^ By Article IV of the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) the Chinese Government 
agreed to allow for the carriage of British Legation mail between Peking and any 
point on the seacoast the Minister might select — a privilege open, by the most 
favoured nation ” clause, to all other Legations. After the establishment of the 
Inspectorate at Peking in 1865 the Tsungli Yam6n turned over to the Customs the 
responsibility of making up and distributing these mails, which for the overland 
service during the winter involved the establishing of Postal Departments at the 
Inspectorate and in the Custom Houses at Shanghai and Chinkiang. For the 
transmission of mails during the open season by ocean steamers Postal Departments 
had to be opened at Tientsin and other coast-port Custom Houses. So successful 
w’as this Customs Post that in 1878 China w’as invited to join the International Postal 
Union. That step, how'ever, had to be deferred, as the I Chan (<P or Official 
Courier, sendee, the Min Chii (S or popular letter hongs, and the foreign postal 
agencies in China had not then been absorbed or eliminated. It \vas not till 1896 
that a Decree was issued creating an Imperial Post for all China {vide Circular No. 706). 
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2. — Mr. Detring,* Commissioner of Customs at Tientsin, will 
act as my Commissioner for Postal matters, and regulate, as such, 
the working of the various Postal Departments. The Central 
Office will therefore for the present be at Tientsin. 

3. — The directions which Mr. Detring, in purely Postal matters, 
will hereafter issue are to be given effect to by you. 

4. — I shall thank you for giving to the Postal undertaking your 
earnest attention, and for furthering it with all the means of which 
you can dispose, without detriment to the efficiency of the Revenue 
service or increasing current expenditure. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 90 (Second Series). 

Postal Service: accounts, how to be kept, rendered, etc. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 12nd December 1879. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circular No. 89, Second Series 
(Postal No. 1), respecting the continuation and extension of the 


* Gustav Detring was bom on the 28th December 1842 at Julich, in Prussia. 
He joined the Customs Service on the 15th April 1865 and was appointed to Amoy 
as 4th Class Clerk. During his long career in China of almost 48 years, Detring 
served in various capacities at Amoy, Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Chinkiang, Tamsui, 
Ningpo, Chefoo, and Tientsin. He was appointed Commissioner on the 14th 
March 1872, and in the following year was one of the Commissioners at the Austro- 
Hungarian Exhibition at Vienna. He also served as Commissioner to the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition in 1876 and at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
While in charge at Canton in 1884 he formed a close friendship with the Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang, a friendship broken only by the great statesman's death in 1901. 
Detring's incursions into politics were not always happy, but he was a devoted 
servant of China, and during his incumbency as Commissioner at Tientsin did more 
than any other foreigner for the development and trade of the port. In 1904 he 
proceeded to London with His Excellency Chang Yen Mao, Director General of 
the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, to take action for the recovery of the 
control of the company and its property from the English company which had been 
formed to hold the property during the time of the Boxer uprising. The verdict 
was in favour of Chang Yen Mao. During the last five years of his life Detring 
continued to reside at Tientsin, and, although holding the rank of Commissioner, 
devoted his attention to the affairs of the company. He died at Tientsin 4th 
January 1913. Among his many decorations and honours were: Civil Ranks of the 
3rd and the 2nd Classes ; Button of the First Class Order of the Double Dragon, 2nd 
Division, 1st Class; Commander of the Order of the Rose, Brazil; Commander 
of the Order of Christ, Portugal; Order of the Red Eagle, 3rd Class, and Order 
of the Crown, 2nd Class, Prussia; and OflEicer of the Order of Leopold, Belgium. 
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Postal experiment, I have now, with a view to simplify the rendering 
of Postal Accounts and Returns, to issue for your information and 
guidance the instructions following hereunder. 

2. — The Commissioner for Postal matters will be furnished 
with the funds required to meet the expenditure arising from the 
establishment and maintenance of all Customs Postal Departments, 
and will be required to account to the Inspectorate General for all 
receipts and expenses of the various Departments in accordance 
with the special instructions which will be issued on the subject. 

3. — The Commissioners of Customs at the various ports where 
the Customs Postal Departments have been or will be thrown open 
to the public are to keep a separate Postal Account^ i,€. a Cashbook 
in which all receipts and expenses of the Department must be entered. 

As Receipts will figure the sale of Postage Stamps, the collection 
of postage generally and the grants which in support of the 
Department will be made by the Central Office. 

As Expenses are to be noted the salaries and wages of all 
employes who on the 1st April 1878 were not in Customs pay, having 
subsequently been taken on and employed as couriers, letter carriers, 
etc.; and, further, all incidental expenditure — rent of buildings, 
etc. — incurred in connection with the ser\dce; and, also, any 
remittances made to the Central Office. Not to be charged in the 
Postal Cashbook are the salaries or wages of employes figuring on 
the Customs Pay Lists before the 1st April 1878, and only 
temporarily detached for postal duty. 

4. — If the funds required for the maintenance of Postal 
Departments cannot be obtained in due time from the Central 
Office, the Commissioners are authorized to make an adequate 
advance from Customs funds (Account A)^ but the advance thus 
made must be refunded as soon as the receipts of the respective 
Postal Departments will permit. 

5. — In proof of every item of Postal expenditure exceeding 
HLTls, 4.00=$6.00, vouchers must be obtained in duplicate. 

6. — At the end of every quarter a copy of the entries made in 
the Postal Cashbook during the same must be furnished to the 
Central Office, supported by vouchers. 

The copy of the Cashbook must be signed by the Commissioner 
of Customs and the Assistant in charge of the Accountant’s Office 
in proof of its correctness. 
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7. — The stationery required for Postal work, as far as it can be 
done conveniently, is to be supplied by the Customs from the stock 
on hand. Postal forms will be furnished by the Statistical Depart- 
ment, Shanghai. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 106 (Second Series). 

Out-door Staff, LG.’s views as to the best use to be made of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, list May 1880. 


Sir, 

1. — Various representations have been made to me during the 
last few years respecting the Out-door Staff, some condemning the 
Examiners for not working efficiently, and suggesting the employment 
of a special class of highly-paid experts, and others complaining 
that the Tidewaiters are numerically far below the requirements of 
the ports, and suggesting a very considerable increase in numbers 
and expenditure; I now think it right to make some remarks, in 
reply, in this connection. 

2. — As regards Examiners, several qualities are required in a 
really good Examiner, such as honesty, intelligence, knowledge of 
goods, knowledge of the language, knowledge of the Tariff, quickness 
and correctness in calculations, method and exactness in records, 
etc., etc., etc. The more of these qualities an Examiner possesses, 
the better will he do the work of examination; but it is difficult to 
find men who possess them all, and many years must be allowed for 
experts to be produced. On the other hand, I know that we have 
a few exceptionally good men among the Examiners, and I feel 
satisfied that the work all do is useful work. It appears to me, 
however, that the efficiency of Examiners has been questioned mainly 
because too much has been expected of them, or because, allowed or 
required to do too much and too many things, they have not been 
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able to give proper attention to the few things really demanding 
attention. That this is so will be seen if the reason for employing 
Examiners is examined. 

What is an Examiner’s chief duty ? It is twofold; first of all to 
determine quality, and secondly to verify the grounds for inferring 
quantity. 

If Examiners are told to confine themselves to Examiners’ work 
thus described, there is no reason why a few years’ training should 
not produce excellent Examiners; but if, in addition to determining 
quality and verifying quantity. Examiners are required or allowed 
to calculate duties, keep returns, record work, etc., etc., etc., their 
time will be so taken up with unnecessary work that satisfactory 
results will never be secured. 

I wish you, therefore, to see that it is kept in view why 
Examiners are employed, viz., to check the reports of merchants 
and the doings of Chinese Examiners by such an inspection of 
goods as shall suffice to determine their designations and qualities, 
and by such a calculation of the contents of the specimen parcels 
examined as shall tend to verify quantity or the totals on which 
owners desire to pay duty. I do not see that Examiners need 
calculate duties, and the record each keeps of his work should be 
of the simplest kind — if, indeed, any other record than his initials 
on the merchants’ applications should be required. 

3. — As regards Tidewaiters^ it must not be forgotten that we 
have to pay much higher wages than men performing the same 
duties are allowed in Europe, and that consequently the expensiveness 
of such a staff must always cause its numbers to seem below the 
required strength; but if it is at the same time remembered that 
the employment of Tidewaiters does more to protect the revenue 
by the uncertainty thereby established as to where they will be met 
and what they will do, than by the actual work they perform, and 
that there are various ways of utilising such a staff so as to make its 
few members do duty for many, the demand for more men will be 
less frequently advanced. 

A man apiece for each vessel in port would not suffice for the 
performance of every conceivable act that the words “ duties of a 
Tidewaiter ” might be stretched to cover. Not only can I not 
supply a man apiece for every vessel in port, I cannot employ as 
many men as there are vessels at work. With so limited a staff, the 
best arrangements possible have been made for their division among 
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the ports, suggested on the one hand by the size of each anchorage, 
and on the other by the amount and nature of business done there. 
With the staff allotted him, each Commissioner must do the best 
be can. 

Just as Examiners are employed to determine quality and verify 
quantity from musters, thereby proving that the merchants' 
applications for permits agree with the goods he is moving, so 
Tidewaiters may be said to be on duty to see that permits 
accompany the movement of goods or vessels, and that goods in 
movement, in respect of quality and quantity, correspond with the 
permits, thereby proving that the merchants’ goods agree with the 
Customs’ permit; and just as Examiners do not examine complete 
lots, opening every package and proving every piece, so, too, 
Tidewaiters can neither tally everything that enters or leaves port 
nor follow each package between ship and shore. Notwithstanding 
such numerical weakness, the Tidewaiters can be manipulated — 
now working singly and at points far apart, and now brought 
together, and the whole force converged on one point — so as to 
produce a moral effect as useful for the protection of the revenue 
as would be the employment of the square of their number; ten 
men may be so handled as to produce the effect of a hundred. 

In this connection I have a suggestion to make which I wish to 
be acted on at least once a month, and it is this: once a month, 
arrangements being made to have a few men scattered about the 
port, the whole remaining available strength of the staff should be 
concentrated and brought to bear on some one vessel — more 
especially a vessel arriving — so that not a package should pass 
unaccounted for. Such an occurrence once a month, or, better, at 
irregular intervals, but not less frequently — now directed against 
one and now against another house-flag, and never allowing it to 
be known beforehand who will be the next to be thus treated, — some 
such action as this ought to produce an immense effect, especially if 
all penalties found to have been incurred on such occasions are 
stringently enforced. 

You cannot have men for every act or for every point; but 
you can move them so that no one will know where they are to be 
looked for, ensuring as a result that all everywhere, under ordinary 
circumstances, will endeavour to comply with rules and regulations, 

4. — I must supplement what I have said about Examiners and 
Tidewaiters by some remarks on the best use to be made of the 
Out- door Staff generally. 
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Tidewaiters, to see that packages in movement and permits 
correspond, and that ships and goods hold the necessar\* papers, — 
Examiners, to see that goods and merchants’ descriptions of them 
in applications for permits correspond, — and Tidesurveyors, to 
divide work, station men, and exercise a general supervision: such, 
in a few words, may be said to be the elements composing the Out- 
door StaiF, and such the duties they have mainly to perform. The 
Instructions for the Out-door Staff published in Circular No. 2 
Second Series, are full of detail; but those instructions are for the 
information, education, and guidance of individual Tidesurveyors, 
Examiners, and Tidewaiters. On the other hand, what I now 
write is for the Commissioners, and its object is to put aside for a 
moment the detail of the desirable — the minutiae each class of the 
Out-door Staff is to be fit for — and call attention to the essential. 
What I call detail is of course highly important, but it must to 
some extent be often forgone in favour of what I call the essential. 
The essential admits of attainment with a numerically small staff, 
but the minutiae can only be properly given effect to by a very 
large staff. The minutise are all veiy^ important for purposes of 
record, but the essential is all important for revenue itself. The 
essential — attainable with a small staff — aims at and secures three 
ends: — first, that men are properly placed, — second, that merchants 
learn to give correct accounts of their goods, — and, third, that the 
movement of goods and working of ships accord with Customs’ 
permits. 

What I wish you, therefore, to keep before your mind is that 
you are expected to study and think out the handling of your 
Out-door Staff so as to use it — foreign and native — ^in such a way 
as to make up for its paucity by efficiency, — ^so as to prevent a 
useless attempt to carry out the minutiae of the instructions at all 
times and in all cases from swamping simpler arrangements 
calculated to secure the essential. 

The tendency to sit behind a desk and work with pen, ink, and 
paper is a mischievous one, and ought to be discouraged; but, to 
discourage it properly, all unnecessary calculations — ^all unnecessary 
records — must be done away with. Further, any w^ant of fitness for 
his post, whether in an Examiner or Tidewaiter, ought at once to 
be reported to the Inspector General; Commissioners whose good 
nature or lack of attention to out- door business prevents them from 
reporting the men who are below the mark, are guilty of great 
unkindness to the individuals, to say nothing of their failure to do 
their duty to the Inspector General. 
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Sometime before the end of the year I shall expect you to reply 
to this Circular, explaining how the out-door work is carried on at 
your port, showing what kinds of unnecessary work you have been 
able to discontinue, and reporting the results of concentrating the 
whole available strength of the Staff on one vessel occasionally. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


CIRCULAR No. 115 (Second Series). 

Revision of Regulations, proper steps to be taken towards effecting. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2Ath August 1880. 


Sir, 

There are three steps to be taken in connection with port 
proposals for the annulment, emendation, or addition of rules, 
regulations, etc., etc., etc., which it is desirable Commissioners 
should bear in mind and be guided by; and I now call attention to 
them, in order to guard against drifting into difficulties. They are 
these : — 

1°. When a Commissioner has a proposal to make affecting 
rules to be observed by the public, his first step 
ought to be to explain the matter to the Inspector 
General, and wait for the Inspector General’s views, 

2°. After getting the Inspector General’s views, he is either 
to drop the matter or proceed with it; if he is to 
proceed with it, his second step should be to come 
to an understanding with the Superintendent. 

3°. He is then to report the understanding arrived at with 
the Superintendent, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, and await the Inspector General’s 
instructions. 
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The propriety of acting in this way, omitting none of these 
steps, and taking them in this order, may not be obvious to the 
inexperienced at first sight; but when it is remembered that some 
changes proposed may be of a kind no Commissioner ought to 
suggest to a Superintendent; that others are such as the Yamen will 
not sanction, even when advocated by the Inspector General, until 
after the views of provincial officials have been obtained; and that 
others, again, however desirable, will be opposed and rejected by 
various Superintendents, simply because they feel hurt at the 
Commissioner's action in making the suggestions without their 
knowledge and co-operation, it will be seen that there is sufficient 
ground for insisting on the necessity of proceeding with precaution 
and circumspection, and of avoiding needless causes of difficulty\ 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 117 (Second Series). 

C.M.S.N. Co.’s Steamers at Non-Treaty Ports: Rule as to 
passengers and cargo carried. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Kith August 1880. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my Circular No. 9 of 1873 : * 

Shipping Rules for Chinese-owmed Foreign-type vessels: 

I now enclose copies of despatches to and from the Yamen, from 
wffiich you will see that, in assenting to my application for authority 
to permit the China Merchants’ Company’s steamers running 
between Wenchow and Ningpo to call at Tinghai for passengers, the 
Yamen adds that the rule now existing in this connection, as 
sanctioned by Imperial Decree, is that the said steamers may carry 
passengers, but not cargo — Government freights excepted — ^if 
calling at non-Treaty ports. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 

* Vide antea , pp. 294—302. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 1. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 2. 
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CIRCULAR No. 119 (Second Series). 

Transit Passes Inwards, Chinese merchants allowed to obtain. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Ath November 1880. 


Sir, 

I enclose for your information and guidance copy of the Yamen’s 
last instructions concerning transit inwards, from which you will see 
that Chinese merchants may themselves obtain Transit Certificates 
for goods going inland, and that the issue of Certificates is to depend 
upon the character of the merchandise, and not upon the nationality 
of the applicant; that is to say, goods of Foreign origin are to be 
granted Transit Certificates on the application of Natives and 
Foreigners without distinction. A form of Certificate approved of 
by the Yamen is appended to the despatch; as is also a note said to 
contain the characters on the stamp concerning action to be taken 
when the goods are passing inland barriers and for the surrender of 
the documents in the interior. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 126 (Second Series). 

Annual Reports on Trade, I.G.’s instructions as to drawing up 
and despatching of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 21nd December 1880. 


Sir, 

Having reference to the various Circulars issued concerning 
Annual Reports on Trade, I have now to call your attention to 
sundry points you must not lose sight of when drawing up your 
Report. 

1°. You must not criticise the doings of Chinese ofEcials or 
of the Chinese Government; 

2°. You must not criticise the doings of Foreign officials or 
governments; 

3°. You must not criticise the doings of companies or 
individuals; 

4®. While refraining from criticising the doings of individuals, 
companies, Foreign governments, Foreign officials, 
the Chinese Government, and Chinese officials, you 
are at liberty to narrate their doings if calculated to 
affect commerce, enterprise, industries, or inter- 
national relations; 

5°, You are to avoid remarks of a kind likely to get the 
Customs into trouble, or of a sort that may in any 
degree be objected to as libellous or defamatory; 

6®. You are to introduce tabular statements very sparingly, 
and the Report is to be made, if possible, interesting 
reading, rather than a mere compilation of dry 
statistics; 

7®. Trade Reports must be written every year, and must be 
despatched to the Statistical Secretary on or before 
the 31st March; 

8®. Simultaneously with the despatch of the Report to the 
Statistical Secretary, a despatch is to be addressed 
to the Inspector General to the following effect: — 
I have to-day posted my Annual Trade Report, 

covering pages of foolscap, for the year , 

to the address of the Statistical Secretary, Shanghai. 
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The Statistical Secretary is charged with the responsible duty 
of reading each Report carefully before it is placed in the hands of 
the printer, and is authorised to strike out any words, sentences, or 
paragraphs offending against the foregoing cautions. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


CIRCULAR No. 146 (Second Series). 

Killing or Wounding of any person by member of Customs Foreign Staff, 
Rule to be observed in case of. Instructions for Commissioners 
in conducting Customs business. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 30fA April 1881. 


Sir, 

1. — I have to instruct you to note the following rule* and 
communicate it to the Foreign members of the Revenue and Marine 
Departments at your port : — 

Any member of the Customs Staff who, accidentally or 
intentionally, armed or unarmed, wounds or kills, or is 
charged with wounding or killing, any person. Foreign 
or Native, whether in self-defence or otherwise, is to 
report the occurrence at once to the Commissioner and 
resign his appointment; it will then be his duty to 
proceed to his Consulate and place himself in his 
Consul’s hands, requesting inquiry and claiming 
Consular protection. If pronounced blameworthy and 
sent forward for trial, or punished by the Consul, his 
employment and pay will cease definitively from the 
date of the occurrence and consequent resignation; but 
if pronounced to have acted in the discharge of his duty 
or in self-defence, and declared to be not punishable, his 


* This rule arose from the case of Regina v. Page, which was tried on 15th, 16th, 
22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th February 1881 before Chief Justice French in H.B.M’s 
Consular Court at Canton, when Edward Page, a British subject and a Watcher in 
the Chinese Customs Service, was charged by the Crown Advocate alternatively with 
the crime of murder or of manslaughter, because on 26th October 1880 a Chinese had 
been shot in the act of attempted opium smuggling, either by Page himself or by one 
of the party of which Page was in control. The Chinese Government not only 
refused to take any action against Page, claiming that as their servant he had acted 
within his rights and was exonerated from all blame, but also refused to allow any 
evidence of which the Customs were in possession to be submitted to the Court. 
Page was acquitted. Vide Report of Trial, Regina v. Page, Hongkong 1881, 
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resignation is to be cancelled, and his employment and 
pay are to go on without interruption as if nothing had 
happened. 

2.— In this connection I deem it advisable to add a few remarks 
by way of caution for your own guidance in the performance of your 
duties as Commissioner. Our work is mainly connected with 
revenue and shipping, but many questions arise in it of a kind that 
concern Territorial officials, Consuls, and Municipal Councils, etc., 
etc., etc., much more than Commissioners. Entanglement in such 
questions is to be studiously avoided, and even in matters that seem 
to fall more specially within the Customs limits, I wish you to avoid 
committing yourself or me to any line of action involving conflict 
with Consuls or Legations, and to endeavour instead to secure local 
settlement of a friendly kind. If, for instance, a question is one 
arising out of the movements of a vessel in the anchorage, Consuls 
and public are likely to support you if the vessel’s movements are 
really calculated to damage other vessels or seriously inconvenience 
the public; whereas if you want their support merely to compel 
obedience to some unnecessary order, or secure attention to some 
not indispensable formality, sympathy will side with the ship. 
Similarly, if a question is one arising out of some non-observance of 
revenue rules. Consular support is not likely to be denied if a 
merchant’s doings are evidently not merely wrong but calculated to 
cause real and not simply nominal loss to the revenue, while, on the 
other hand, to be in the wrong is often such a reasonable and even 
excusable position that it may involve neither loss of face, loss of 
principle, nor loss of revenue for the Customs to accept explanations 
and let the matter drop, or, better, let it pass all but unnoticed. 
Some serious effort ought to be constantly made to distinguish, 
from a Custom House point of view, between what is essential^ as 
having practically real results, and what is not essential^ as having no 
appreciably important consequences. One may be quite right in 
theory and utterly at fault in practice, and one may also waste 
strength to no purpose in fighting for principles that have no special 
bearing on practical work. What I wish you to do, therefore, is 
to use the right measure and distinguish between essentials and 
non-essentials, and to remember, besides, that whenever you 
suppose a good occasion for entering on a conflict has presented 
itself, you are then specially to hold your hand, let that individual 
case drop, and apply for instructions. Conflict breeds bad blood all 
roimd, and, with the worry, work, and expenditure it involves, is 
for us, exceptionally and peculiarly situated as we are, a ruinous 
proceeding. If we lose, we are worse off than ever, besides giving 
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point to some trifle that ought to have passed unnoticed; and if we 
win, we are not only too weak in ourselves and our backers to follow 
it up, but we increase the dislike of the opposition, and then find 
new attacks made on other points or coming from other sides. The 
caution you are to observe, in a word, is this: x\void conflict, and 
avoid the further mistake of standing out for an independence that 
cannot be supported, and ignoring Consuls who have not only the 
right to claim but are in a position to enforce recognition. 

3. — In conclusion, I must explain that what I have above written 
is not to be taken as resulting from any definition of the international 
position of the service or the legal status and duties of its members, 
but is to be read as merely setting forth some views which 
considerations connected with recent occurrences seem to me to 
call for at this juncture — the first as a rule for observance by all, 
and the second as advice for the guidance of Commissioners especially, 
— in the interests of the service generally. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


CIRCULAR No. 157 (Second Series). 
Salt-smuggling, etc.: I.G.’s remarks and instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2nd August 1881. 


Sir, 

1. — Complaint has lately been made that Customs officers, in 
their desire to enrich themselves by obtaining rewards for goods 
seized and confiscated, are falling into the habit of allowing articles 
without permits to be shipped without interference although 
cognizant of what is occurring, and that they act thus because they 
hope to subsequently seize what has been thus shipped, procure its 
confiscation, and in this way secure the reward issued to seizing 
officers. Shipowners accordingly complain that Tidewaiters, instead 
of assisting masters of ships to prevent smuggled goods from being 
carried in their vessels, are in fact accessories to the smuggler in the 
first stages of the smuggling transaction, although they afterwards 
turn round and, if possible, make a seizure once the regulations 
have clearly been broken, and before the goods concerned have left 
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the spot where they are on duty, they being in the smugglers’ eyes 
apparently unobservant individuals, but, in the shipowner’s, wily 
detectives coveting reward, and not preventive ofHcers upholding 
the laws. 

2. — In this connection I enclose copies of a communication 
from and reply to the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company, and I now call your attention to the matter in order that 
the Tidewaiters may be reminded that, although rewards are paid 
to them from the proceeds of the seizures they make, the object of 
their employment is rather to prevent than to punish smuggling. 

3. — ^As matters stand to-day in China I do not myself know of 
any better — that is, any more promising or more feasible — method 
of protecting the revenue than what is done on the one hand to 
require merchandise to take out permits and on the other to detect 
and punish smuggling; nor do I quite see how we are to expect to 
be more successful if we order our Tidewaiters to direct their 
attention rather to the prevention of smuggling than to its detection. 
Goods shipped or attempted to be shipped without permit are alike 
liable to confiscation, and experience has probably proved that the 
present practice is the one that is most in the interest of the revenue. 
I consider it is the duty of the crew of every merchant vessel to 
keep out of their ship everything that is not accompanied by the 
proper documents from their agents and from the Customs; and if 
anything without a permit of the nature of cargo — an article for 
carriage from one place to another — ^is found on board, it is on the 
many-handed crew and not on the single-handed Tidewaiter that 
the chief blame ought to fall. It is of course our duty to do 
whatever we can to prevent the shipment and to secure the seizure 
of any article sought to be shipped or shipped without a Customs 
permit, and where it is Salt that is concerned — although our offices 
collect no duty on Salt, and special attention devoted to that non- 
paying article might have an injurious effect on our watch over the 
movement of merchandise that pays duty, still, — seeing that the Salt 
Gabelle is an important part of the general revenue of the Empire, 
and that the ships our offices deal with are required not to carry 
Salt, we must continue to do our utmost to prevent its shipment 
and secure its seizure; at the same time, knowing that these Salt 
ventures are mainly made by the crews of the steamers themselves, 
I consider the Salt officials are quite right to call on the companies 
concerned, and on the masters, officers, and men, to stop the traflSic. 
I do not think it expedient to discontinue the payment of rewards 
for the seizure of Salt, and indeed I feel more inclined to increase 
them; but as a step in the direction indicated, viz., to prevent the 
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shipment of Salt at Shanghai, the Commissioner at Shanghai is to 
give the matter special attention, and when any Commissioner at a 
Yangtze port acquaints him with a Salt seizure, he is to deduct one 
or more days’ pay from the salary of whatever Tidewaiter was on 
duty on the vessel concerned when last at Shanghai. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


CIRCULAR No. 160 (Second Series). 

Customs Publications: which issued privately, which officially. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2^th October 1881. 


Sir, 

The Customs publications are issued, as you are aware, in six 
sets, styled I. — Statistical Series; II. — Special Series; III. — 
Miscellaneous Series; IV. — Service Series; V. — Office Series; and 
VI. — Inspectorate Series. Statistical, Special, and Miscellaneous 
publications are for sale to the public, and Service publications are 
for the use of the members of the Service generally: copies of these 
four sets of publications issued gratis to members of the Service 
may thereafter be considered their own private property. 
Publications of the Office Series are issued only to Commissioners 
and Deputy Commissioners, and, being of a more or less confidential 
character, are issued not privately but officially; that is to say, 
whenever a publication of the Office Series is printed, copies of it 
are sent to each Commissioner (or Officer in charge) and Deputy 
Commissioner (or Acting Deputy Commissioner) for their information, 
guidance, and official use; such publications do not become the 
private property of the individuals, but are to be surrendered by 
them to their official successors on removal, transfer, or promotion. 
Each incoming Commissioner, etc., and Deputy Commissioner, etc., 
ought therefore to be careful to see that the outgoing predecessor 
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leaves behind a complete set of the Office Series. The Inspectorate 
Series is of a still more confidential kind, and is only issued under 
express authority from the Inspector General. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 179 (Second Series). 

Customs Publications: distribution, preservation, and use; instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2nd February 1882. 


Sir, 

1. — I have to call your attention to the following remarks 
concerning the Customs publications* printed at the Statistical 
Department, and to a few rules and instructions concerning their 
distribution, preservation, and use. 

2. — Customs publications are divided into the following sets: — 

1. Statistical Series. 

II. Special „ 

III. Miscellaneous 

IV. Service „ 

V. Office 

VI. Inspectorate „ 

3. — The Statistical Series comprises (a) the Shanghai “ Daily 
Returns”; (J) the Customs Quarterly Gazette; (c) the Annual 
Trade Remms, Parts I and II; (d) the Annual Trade Reports; and 
(c) the Chinese Version of the Trade Returns. 

The Special Series will comprise publications of a special 
character issued for special reasons. 

3. ^The Miscellaneous Series will consist of publications of 
various kinds. 


*ForcompletelistofCustoiM Publications, oj* IV.— Serrice No. SI, “List 

of Customs Publications with Alphabetical Index,” Second Issue, Shanghai, 1935 . 
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6. — The Service Series will comprise all publications of a service 
nature prepared for issue to, and use by, members of the service 
generally. 

7. — The Office Series will be composed of various publications 
printed for the Customs archives. 

8. — The Inspectorate Series will comprise publications 
prepared exclusively for the Inspectorate archives and Inspectorate 
uses. 


9. — ^Publications of the Statistical, Special, and Miscellaneous 
Series — and no others, — the “ Service List,’" Service Series^ excepted 
— are for sale to the general public, and are to be issued gratis to the 
names on the Free List. But if any member of the service — Revenue 
or Marine Department — whose name is not on the Free List be 
specially recommended by his Commissioner as likely to make good 
use of a copy of any issue for the purpose of systematic study, his 
name is to be put on the Free List for that publication; and if any 
employe whose name is now on the Free List does not desire any 
publication, it will be the duty of the Commissioner to make 
inquiries and report on the subject to the Statistical Secretary, so 
that he may curtail the issue if necessary. This latter instruction 
applies more particularly to the issue to Medical Officers of the 
Statistical and Miscellaneous Publications. In addition to the 
private copies thus issued, three official copies of each are to be 
supplied to every Custom House, where they are to be carefully 
preserved — one for the Commissioner’s office, one for the General 
Office, and one for the Out-door Staff Reading Room. Similarly, 
three copies of each are to be sent to the Inspectorate General, ten 
to the Non-Resident Secretary, and five to the T'ung WSn Kwan, 
and one of each to the Engineer-in-Chief and Coast Inspector for 
their offices. 

10. — ^Publications of the Service Series are neither for sale nor 
for general distribution; they are to be issued gratis, and — ^the 
“Service List” excepted — ^to the members of the service only; they 
are also to be sent officially to Custom Houses, etc. (three copies 
each), and Engineer-in-Chief, etc. (one copy each), for office use 
(§ 9). As regards the numbers styled Instructions, they are to be 
issued according to the requirements of the official position of the- 
individual, e.g., a Commissioner ought to have them all, but a 
Tidewaiter is to be supplied only with the Instructions for the 
Out-door Staff, and a Lightkeeper with the Instructions for 
Lighthouses and Lightships, etc., etc., etc. 
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11. — The Office Series is published for the Commissioner’s 
archives. A copy of each publication is to be sent to every 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner officially (including the 
Inspector General’s Secretaries, etc.), and is to form part of the 
official archives of his office; such copies are to be handed over to 
the individual’s successor with the other official archives, and are 
not to be retained privately or lent to others for perusal. They are 
in fact part of the confidential archives of each Commissioner’s or 
Deputy Commissioner’s office. Such publications are of course 
neither for sale to the public nor for distribution to the members of 
the service or Free List. The Inspector General’s Circulars will 
be regarded, as a rule, as belonging to the Office Series, and are not 
to be placed in everybody’s hands; at the same time it is to be 
remembered that, although all belong to the Office Series, and are 
therefore confidential, several of them are intended for the 
information of a Commissioner’s subordinates generally, and are to 
be dealt with as directed in the body of the Circular itself. 

12. — ^The Inspectorate Series comprises confidential publications 
for the Inspectorate archives, and these are neither to be sold, 
presented, nor lent for perusal to anyone; they are to be sent direct 
to the Inspector General at Peking, to be used by him as required. 

13. — ^Thus the Statistical, Special, and Miscellaneous Series are 
for the public, — ^the Service Series is for the service at large, — ^the 
Office Series is for officers in charge, — and the Inspectorate Series 
is for the Inspector General. 

14. — Commissioners are to report to the Statistical Secretary 
the number of copies of the Statistical, Special, Miscellaneous, and 
Service Series required at each Custom House for service distribution 
and official use, and the Statistical Secretary will continue to supply 
that number until requested to change it. 

15. — Copies of all publications of the Office Series are to be 
sent by the Statistical Secretary to Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners, and the complete issue of all publications of the 
Inspectorate series to the Inspector General. 

16. — ^With the exception of the Shanghai “ Daily Returns” and 
“ Customs Gazette,” all Customs publications are to be sent when 
printed to the Inspector General for inspection, and none are to be 
stitched, or bound, or issued, till after the receipt of the Inspector 
General’s approval. 
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17. — ^The following publications are to be half-bound in leather, 
and sent annually to the Custom Houses at each port, the Inspector 
General, and the Non-Resident Secretary: — 

Annual Trade Returns, Parts I and II (bound together): 
three copies to each. 

Annual Trade Reports: three copies to each. 

Quarterly Gazette for March, June, September, and December 
quarters {i.e., one volume for the year): three copies to 
each. 

18. — ^When the Inspector General’s approval is received, the 
first copies to be issued from the Statistical Department are the ten 
official copies for the Non-Resident Secretary, London; when all 
the service copies have been sent off, the Free List copies are to be 
issued; the balance remaining is then to be divided into three parts, — 
one to remain in stock in the Statistical Department, one to be 
exposed for sale at Shanghai, Hongkong, and in Japan, and one to 
be sent to London for sale there. 

19. — Private copies of the Statistical, Special, Miscellaneous, and 
Service Series, addressed to members of the service absent on leave, 
are to be sent for them to the ports at which they draw half-pay 
(Canton or Shanghai), to await their return; if the recipients desire 
them to be delivered to their agents there for safe-keeping or for- 
warding, the Commissioner at the port must be specially requested 
in writing to have them so delivered. There will be no copies of 
the Office series for Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners on 
leave; on their return to duty they will find all new issues in the 
archives of the office they may chance to be appointed to. 

20. — In this connection I think it well to state that no part of 
the official archives of any office is private property, and that no one 
is allowed to take away with him any drafts or make copies of any 
document not authorised by the Inspector General to be printed 
and published. Commissioners will take pains to see that this rule 
is complied with ; unauthorised possession of copies of official 
documents will entail dismissal from the service. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


28 
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CIRCULAR No. 193 (Second Series). 

Commissioners’ Correspondence with Officials: rule as to 
submitting to I.G. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, ^th July 1882. 


I append for your information and guidance a rule to be 
conformed to in your correspondence with outside officials : — 

A. Copies of communications received from or addressed 

to the Consuls at your port are to be sent or not to 
the Inspector General at the Commissioner’s 
discretion; but when a Consul at another port is 
corresponded with, a copy of the correspondence is 
invariably to be forwarded. 

B. Copies of communications received from or addressed 

to naval officers on the China station are invariably 
to be forwarded to the Inspector General. 

C. Communications received from officials (Foreign) other 

than Consuls or naval officers on the China station 
are not to be replied to direct; copies of all such 
communications received are to be invariably 
forwarded to the Inspector General, and the reply, 
prepared and signed by the Commissioner (ac- 
companied by an official copy of it for the Inspector 
General’s archives), is at the same time to be sent to 
the Inspector General under “flying seal’’ for 
transmission. 

D. Copies of despatches or letters from and to the Customs 

Superintendent at the port are to be sent or not at 
discretion; but copies of all communications received 
from or sent to Chinese officials other than the 
Superintendent, whether at your own port or else- 
where, are invariably to be forwarded to the Inspector 
General. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 203 (Second Series). 

Tonnage Dues Regulations, 1882; Chinese and English texts of, 
enclosed: instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, ISth December 1882. 


Sir, 

1. — Since my Circular No. 16 of 1870 was written, various 
changes have from time to time been made in the eleven Tonnage 
Dues Regulations then in force, and I have now to issue for your 
guidance, in Chinese and English, a new set, consisting of nine 
Regulations, recently drawn up, in which have been brought 
together the rules which are to be in operation until further orders. 

2. — In addition to changes which have been already notified to 
you when made, I have now to call your attention to a new rule, 
which you will find referred to in Regulations 2 and 5 {B\ b and/). 
You will note that vessels which remain less than 48 hours in port, 
and which arrive and leave without discharging or shipping cargo, 

may bring take away, in all, any number of passengers under 

20, f.e., may land, say, 15 and take away 4, or land 19 and take away 
none, or land none and take away 19, without becoming liable for 
Tonnage Dues. This new arrangement affects the order given in 
Circular No. 197, Second Series. I do not suppose you will be often 
required to put it in operation, and, whenever the occasion arises 
for acting on it, I trust you will settle any disputed claim on the spot, 
and avoid sending it to Peking, unless the proof that more than 
19 passengers were carried is of the most absolute kind. 

3. — ^You will observe, too, that henceforth vessels are to manifest 
both treasure and passengers (5). In this connexion you will note 
that, although the Chinese text prepares for a Kwan-pHng entry in 
the Customs Returns, the manifest is expected to give the value 
according to the nature of the treasure, e,g.^ if in Foreign coins, so 
many ^ sterling or $, etc., etc., etc.; and if in bullion, the nature of 
the bullion and its value in any known currency, etc., etc., etc. 

4. — In 5 (B), the expression ^ ^ in the Chinese version is to 
be read as the equivalent of the words ‘‘ gold and silver bullion and 
Foreign coins ” in the English text. 
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5. — Regarding the Shanghai experimental rule for mail steamers, 
the word “monthly” in the English text is to be taken as meaning 
once in every four weeks or 28 days; “fortnightly” as meaning once 
in every fortnight or 14 days; and “weekly” as meaning once in 
every week or 7 days. 

6. — Regarding the measurement of vessels by the Customs, 
you will note that any vessel measured is required to pay surveyor’s 
fees only to whatever persons — not Customs employes — have been 
associated with the Harbour Master in making the measurement (9). 

7. — In any disputed case, be guided by the Vllth of the Joint 
Investigation Rules. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


ENCLOSURE No. 1. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


TONNAGE DUES REGULATIONS, 1882. 

1. What Vessels pay Tonnage Dues. — ^With the exception of 
ships-of-war, pilot-boats, and yachts, all other vessels — ^merchant 
ships, steamers, tugs, hulks, boats, and cargo-boats — ^are required to 
pay Tonnage Dues, either at the rates and times set forth, or subject 
to the exceptions provided for in these Regulations. 

2. Tonnage Dues, when due. — Tonnage Dues are due on the 
expiration of 48 hours after arrival, or on breaking bulk, i.e., landing 

or shipping cargo, bullion excepted, or landing shipping 20 or 

more passengers, — ^whichever first happens. 

3. Tonnage Dues, at what Rates payable. — Tonnage Dues are 
payable at the rate of four mace per ton by vessels of more than 
150 tons burden, and one mace per ton by vessels of 150 tons or 
under. 
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4. Four Months^ Certificate. — Tonnage Dues having been paid, 
a Four Months’ Certificate will be issued on clearance, from which 
date the vessel will be exempt from Tonnage Dues for a period of 
four calendar months on exhibiting her certificate. Subsequent 
certificates are to be dated from the date of the first clearance 
following the expiration of the preceding certificate. 

5. What Vessels are exempt from payment of Tonnage Dues. — In 
addition to ships-of-war, yachts, and pilot-boats, the following 
classes of vessels are specially exempted from payment of Tonnage 
Dues, provided the conditions affecting the exemption are duly 
observed: — 

(A.) Boats employed in the conveyance of passengers, 
baggage, letters, articles of provision, or other 
articles not subject to duty, in or between the Treaty 
Ports. 

(B.) Merchant vessels which depart before the expiration 
of 48 hours from arrival, and which neither work 
cargo — personal baggage, gold and silver bullion 
and Foreign coins excepted — nor carry passengers 
aggtcg 2 it:ing inwards and outwards 20 or more. 

(C.) Vessels which are reported to the Customs as having 
entered port specially for shelter or repairs (including 
steamers which, en route for another port, are forced 
to enter to coal), and which, occupying berths 
assigned them by the Customs, observing Port 
Rules and Customs Regulations, and working 
neither cargo nor passengers, depart as they arrived, 
either in ballast or carrying away their original 
cargo. {N.B, — If, in order to effect repairs, cargo 
must necessarily be temporarily landed, special 
permission can be obtained on application; but 
such cargo must be replaced and taken away by the 
same vessel when departing.) 

If any such vessels hold Four Months’ Certificates, they will 
be treated as follows : — 

{a.) If the vessel enters for shelter, the certificate is extended 
the number of days the vessel spends in port. 

(5.) If the vessel arrives for repairs and leaves without 
working cargo or passengers, — or if, arrived for 
repairs, the vessel subsequently works cargo or 
passengers, — or if, arrived for ordinary trading 
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purposes, the vessel remains in port for repairs, the 
days actually spent in port in effecting the repairs 
are added to the Four Months’ Certificate. 

{c.) Should it appear that a vessel takes advantage of these 
concessions respecting shelter and repairs simply to 
evade or defer payment of Tonnage Dues, a fine will 
be levied amounting to double the sum sought to be 
evaded or deferred. 

(d.) If the vessel is one which does not enter for shelter or 
repairs, but departs without working within 48 hours, 
and if the Four Months’ Certificate expires while in 
port, the vessel will be free to depart without further 
payment of Tonnage Dues, and her next Four 
Months’ Certificate will be dated from the first 
subsequent clearance necessitating payment of 
Tonnage Dues. 

(e.) If the Four Months’ Certificate has not expired, its 
duration is not in any way affected by this exemption.- 

(/.) If not possessing a Four Months’ Certificate, the vessel, 
although not working cargo, will be required to pay 
Tonnage Dues if she brings in or takes away passen- 
gers aggregating 20 or more. 

For the purposes of this Rule, inward and outward manifests 
must contain full details respecting bullion, foreign coins, and 
passengers; thus — 

Bullion, silver cases, value 

» gold „ „ 

„ Foreign coins „ „ 

Passengers, cabin (numbers) 

„ steerage 

» deck 

6. Special Rule for Sailing Vessels more than 14 Days in Port . — 
The Four Months’ Certificate of any sailing vessel in port more 
than 14 days will be extended half the number of days spent in port 
beyond that time, Le,y for half the period from the fifteenth day to 
the day preceding that of clearance, both included. 

7. Special Rule for Mail Steamers {experimental and provisional ). — 
In the case of companies established or subsidised by Government 
for the conveyance of public mails between Foreign countries and 
China, which have periodic dates of departure with mails fixed by 
contract, the Four Months’ Certificate will be, — ^not for the 
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individual vessel named so and so, but — for whatever steamers may 
carry the mails at inter\^als of four weeks. The payment of Tonnage 
Dues once will thus clear the company from liability for four months 
in respect of such steamers as carry the mails that accord at intervals 
of four weeks with those carried by the vessel which originally paid 
Tonnage Dues, i,e., for monthly mails there will be one payment, 
for fortnightly two, and for weekly four, every four months. Other 
steamers the property of such companies, entering port but not 
intended to depart, or not departing with the regular contract mails, 
are not covered by this special Regulation, but must pay Tonnage 
Dues in accordance with the rules for ordinary traders. 

This Regulation, which is confined to Shanghai, is experimental 
and open to revision. 

8. What Dues are paid by Chinese Junks under Foreign Charter , — 
Chinese junks chartered by Foreigners are required to pay Port 
Dues according to the Chinese tariff and rules, if trading on the 
Yangtze, and Tonnage Dues once every four months, at the same 
rates as Foreign vessels, if trading between the Treaty Ports on the 
coast. 

9. Customs Measurement for Tonnage . — Vessels requiring 
measurement or re-measurement may apply to the Customs to be 
measured. Gross tonnage will be calculated in accordance with 
Rule I of the British Merchant Shipping Act, and the deductions to 
be made therefrom, in order to obtain the Tonnage- dues-paying 
Tonnage, will be calculated in accordance with certain provisions of 
the same rule and certain instructions published by the United 
States Government as to what parts above the upper deck to the 
hull should be included, approved of and adopted by the Chinese 
Customs. For conjoint measurement of vessels for tonnage, the 
usual fees will be payable. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 2. 
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CIRCULAR No. 204 (Second Series). 

Postal Service: Customs and public mail matter; use and issue of 
Customs stamps; instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 22nd Decetnher 1882. 


Sir, 

1. — Hitherto all Customs mail matter — letters, etc., on service 
and on the private business of members of the service — has been 
stamped with Customs postage stamps* when being transmitted by 
such Customs Post Offices as have been organised as regular post 
offices. For example, the Customs Post Office at Shanghai affeed 
stamps to all mail matter received by it for the Inspectorate General, 
and the latter stamped all its mail matter which it transmitted to 
the ports. The cost of these stamps was charged to Account A, and 
the sum thus charged indicated the expense incurred in carrying this 
Customs mail matter. 

2. — Henceforward no Customs mail matter is to be stamped as 
heretofore with Customs postage stamps ; such stamps are to be used 
exclusively by the public in payment of postage on letters, etc., sent 
through the Customs. 

3. — Every Custom House is, however, to 
mark the mail matter originating in it — i,e.^ its 
own letters, etc., as distinct from those of the 
public — ^with a seal the impression of which 
will unmistakably reveal its origin and nature 

{see margin). Thus, mail matter so marked arriving at Shanghai, 
for example, whence its further transmission through the Customs 
to a northern office may require the payment of postage ordinarily, 
will be regarded as entitled to free transmission, on the score of its 
being either the official correspondence of the Canton Commissioner 
or the private correspondence of members of the Canton Customs. 
No outside mail matter is to be so marked, and strict guard must be 
maintained that this seal is not abused or any right of free transmission 
given by it to correspondence, etc., not absolutely entitled to free 
transmission. 

*The first issue of Chinese postage stamps — ^the design of a Chinese artist — 
comprised a set of three stamps only, of 1, 3, and 5 candareens respectively, and was 
issued in 1878 by the Statistical Department of the Customs. The issues of 1885, 
1894, and the three provisional issues of 1896 and 1897 were all candareen stamps 
of various denominations. The first set of cent and dollar stamps was issued in 1897. 
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4. — Every office north of Wenchow — ^Wenchow included — may 
keep Customs postage stamps for sale to the public, and may receive 
from the public letters duly prepaid with these stamps, for 
transmission to the ports at which the Customs are authorised to 
forward mail matter for the public. All such letters are to be 
forwarded in the Customs mail bags, and the transmission is to 
be undertaken subject to such Customs Postal Regulations as 
may be in force. For the present, the offices south of Wenchow 
are not to undertake the transmission of mail matter for the public. 

5. — No mail matter for the public — excepting the mails from 
Foreign countries delivered to the Shanghai Customs for transmission 
to the northern ports, etc. — is to be transmitted until the postage be 
paid. This rule, however, is not to prevent the Postal Clerk keeping, 
where it may be expedient, an account for postage, but he is invariably 
to affix stamps to the mail matter for which he charges postage. 

6. — The Statistical Secretary will henceforward issue all postage 
stamps. The Commissioners who need them must apply to him, 
and for the quantities he issues, which he will keep an account of 
and report to this office. Commissioners will be required to account 
quarterly in the receipt voucher of Account D., ‘‘iC. Unclassed: 
Postal A/c.” heading {vide Circular No. 202 of 21st November 1882, 
paragraph 4). Each Commissioner should therefore, on the date of 
the receipt of this Circular, take reckoning of the quantity and value 
of postage stamps in his office on that day, and record the amount 
in his voucher at the end of the quarter {vide pro forma voucher 
enclosed). 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


[D.-l 


Pro Forma. 


Customs 

31st March 1883. 

Letter of Receipt 


Account D. 

“K. UNCLASSED: Postal A/c.” 
Letter of Voucher 


Authority. . 


1883. 

16th Jan. : Value of Customs stamps in hand Hk.Tls. 15.55 

20th Feb. : „ stamps received from Stat. Sec. (Req. 50) „ 20.00 

21st March: , „ „ .. ( „ 611 30.00 

31st „ ; „ „ in hand, to be deducted 


Hk.Tls. 

Hk.Tls. 

65.55 

4.83 



Amount realised from sale of stamps during quarter Hk.Tls. ... 60.72 


1 hereby certify that the above statement is correct. 


Commissioner. 
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CIRCULAR No. 221 (Second Series). 

Summonses: received by Customs employes from Foreign Consuls; 
instructions. Foreign Courts: Customs employ^ to attend, 
if ordered to do so by Superintendent through Com- 
missioner; instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, lAth April 1883. 


Sir, 

1. — The Assistant-in-Charge at Chinkiang reports that the 
Harbour Master there had been served with a summons, issued by 
the British Consul, requiring him to appear before the United 
States Consul, to give evidence in a collision case, and inquires — 

U. Whether a Harbour Master may be thus summoned; 

2®. Whether Customs employes may be required to sit as 
assessors; 

3°. Whether Customs employes may be called upon to give 
evidence as experts. 

2. — The extra-territoriality clauses of the Treaties, as you are 
aware, place each Treaty-power subject in China under the 
jurisdiction of his own national authorities and under the operation 
of his own national laws. The fact that any such Foreigner is in 
the official service of China, one would suppose, ought to be 
allowed to make a difference in status and treatment; but up to the 
present it has not been possible to arrange for the recognition of 
any such difference, except in so far as a British Order in Council 
exempts British subjects in the Chinese Service from being called 
upon to act as jurors. Such being the state of the case, I do not 
feel at liberty to go beyond giving you the instructions that follow 
for your guidance: — 

V. If the Chinese Superintendent, through the Com- 

missioner, instructs any Foreigner in the Customs 
Service to attend any Foreign court, he is to attend 
it; but the Commissioner must obtain from the 
Superintendent a memorandum for his own and 
that employe’s guidance, setting forth the action to 
be taken by any such employ6 of the Chinese 
Government, and, in particular, on what points he 
is at liberty to speak, and on what points he is to be 
silent. 
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2^. If any Consul summons any Foreign member of the 
Customs Service, no matter whether as witness, 
juror, assessor, or defendant, etc., etc., etc., the 
employe in question must obey the summons and go; 
the Commissioner is to report him as absent from 
duty without leave, but in consequence of circum- 
stances beyond his own control, and his pay for each 
day on which he has been absent from his post in 
consequence of having received such a summons is to 
be withheld. 

3°. Any Foreign employe of the Customs, unless when 
ordered by the Superintendent to attend a Foreign 
court, and then only in so far as is indicated by the 
memorandum supplied to the Commissioner, is 
positively forbidden to answer questions on subjects 
of which he has a knowledge only by reason of or 
through his position as an employe of the Chinese 
Government. 

3. — It is not likely that summonses of the kinds this Circular 
refers to will be often served on Customs employes; when served, 
however, they must be obeyed: relief will perhaps be easier to 
obtain after Governments observe the practical effect of summoning 
officers officially required to obey the preceding rules. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


CIRCULAR No. 223 (Second Series). 

Passengers’ Luggage, treatment of: new Rules and instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 7S)th June 1883. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of Circulars Nos. 16 of 1864, 4 of 1867, 
and 1 of 1872, I have again to address you respecting passengers’ 
luggage, and more especially that which belongs to Chinese 
travellers. 


29 
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2. — The only document which you are empowered to accept as 
an authority to pass Chinese luggage without examination {pide 
Circular No. 16 of 1864) is an official certificate issued by, and 
sealed with the official seal of, the Superintendent of Customs. 
The meaning of this authorisation is that the production of such a 
document justifies you in not examining. It does not mean that 
you must not on any account examine luggage protected by it, but, 
should you ever decide not to recognise such a document, it will 
only be the discovery of smuggled or contraband goods that will 
justify your refusal; neither, on the other hand, does it mean that 
you are to examine all luggage not so protected, but simply that, 
when such a document is not produced, you are free to exercise your 
discretion as to whether examination is to be made or not. 

3. — As regards luggage generally {vide Circular No. 4 of 1867), 
Tidewaiters must not make vexatious searches or cause unnecessary 
detention. Search is to be made as seldom as possible, and then 
only for sufficient reason. If the owner is willing, examination may 
take place there and then on board; if the owner refuses to allow 
examination, his luggage is not to be opened except at the Custom 
House, and there only either in his presence, or — if he refuses to be 
present — after the expiration of three days in his absence. 

4. — Circular No. 1 of 1872 dealt with the treatment of mer- 
chandise found in luggage. 

Chinese travellers naturally buy things as they go along, for 
personal or family use or for presents. Such things, if of Foreign 
origin and between the Treaty Ports, may be taken for granted to 
have paid duty on original arrival; if carried in such quantity as 
to be liable for freight or a duty of, say, ten taels, there ought to 
be an Exemption Certificate, — ^failing which the things may be 
pronounced confiscated as shipped without a permit, but should be 
resold to the owner for a nominal sum of, say, five taels, to mark 
the irregularity; if the vessel is from Hongkong or any Foreign 
country, the things are to pay duty if amounting in quantity to the 
Tariff integer. When articles of Native origin are thus carried and 
reported, or willingly shown, they may be passed free if not exceeding 
one^tenth of the Tariff integer; exceeding that, they ought to pay 
duty. If not reporting his goods when carried in dutiable quantity, 
the carrier (Chinese) may be fined a sum not exceeding ten taels, in 
addition to being required to pay duty, to mark the irregularity; if 
concealment is attempted, and the goods are in sufficient quantity to 
show there is an illegal object in concealing them, they may be 
confiscated. Prepared Opium is to be charged duty or confiscated, 
according to circumstances. 
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5. — The Tientsin and Shanghai offices are to pass without 
examination all packages despatched by the Legations from Peking, 
if covered by a certificate issued at the Inspectorate General here 
on the Legation’s application; and the Tientsin office is to pass free 
of duty any articles reported by a Consulate to be for the use of 
any Legation at Peking, or directed to be so passed by the Inspectorate 
General. Further, all offices are to pass packages when found to be 
covered by special certificates occasionally issued for special reasons 
by the Inspectorate General. 

6. — In applying these instructions, there are some points to be 
specially noted and remembered: — 

1^. Except at the Custom House, no Customs officer is 
himself to open passengers’ luggage. 

2'^. Luggage, if examined at all, is to be examined at the 
port of arrival, and not at the port of departure (the 
Canton Customs, however, may search departing as 
well as arriving luggage). 

3®. When a Customs officer picks out any special package 
for examination, the owner ought himself to open it, 
but if he refuses to do so, the officer is to take care 
that that package is sent to the Custom House for 
examination, and the owner ought to be requested to 
write his name and address on the package itself. 

4°. Except at Canton, it may be taken for granted that 
every traveller is a bond fide traveller, and that the 
luggage he has wdth him is personal baggage, and its 
contents personal belongings, and not merchandise; 
care must therefore be taken not to harass such 
travellers by vexatious searches, or detain them for 
any examination that can be dispensed with. 

5°. When Chinese students are on their way to Peking for 
the chu-jSn and chin-shih literary examinations, or on 
their way afterwards to their homes, their luggage is 
not to be searched. Commissioners are required to 
keep themselves informed concerning the dates of 
such literary examinations and the movements of 
students, and to remind the Out- door Staff from time 
to time about the students’ exemption from search. 

6°. When any package forming part of passengers’ luggage 
is found to contain something requiring payment of 
duty or infliction of a penalty, that something is to 
be replaced in the original package, and the original 
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package with all its contents is to be taken to the 
Custom House, and there detained till the duty is 
paid or penalty decided on. The owner of any such 
package detained is to write his name and address on 
the package itself, and is to be told to apply for it at 
the Custom House. 

7— The contents of the preceding paragraph are to be 
communicated to all the officers of the Out-door Staff, and it must 
be impressed on them that examination of luggage is to be the 
exception, and not the rule. 

8. — Salt Watchers are not to search passengers’ luggage. 

9. — In conclusion, I have to instruct you to take note that 
henceforth, except at Canton, no seizing officer is to receive any 
share of the proceeds of seizures effected by searching passengers’ 
luggage: Rule 36 in Circular No. 25 of 1869 and instruction 2° of 
Circular No. 6 of 1871 are hereby rescinded in so far as they refer 
to passengers’ luggage elsewhere. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 224 (Second Series). 

Passengers’ Lt^gage: instructions of Circular No. 223, 

Second Series, supplemented. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 26th June 1883. 


Sir, 

1. — In my Circular No. 223 of the 20th instant, in § 4 it is said 
tvith reference to goods of Foreign origin carried by passengers, — 

“ if carried in such quantity as to be liable for freight or 
a duty of, say, ten taels, there ought to be an Exemp- 
tion Certificate, — failing which the things may be pro- 
noimced confiscated as shipped without a permit, but 
should be resold to the owner for a nominal sum, 
say, five taels, to mark the irregularity,” etc. 
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2, — This instruction may somewhat perplex you, seeing that the 
Treaty stipulation concerning Exemption Certificates is that they 
are to be issued after ascertaining that “ the goods remain with 
their original marks unchanged,’' and remembering that the practice 
has hitherto been to refuse Exemption Certificates for broken 
packages ; and I now add this explanation for your guidance. Where 
an Exemption Certificate is issuable — that is, where a complete 
package is concerned with its original marks unchanged, the traveller 
ought to supply himself with that document; if he is ascertained to 
have failed to do so, confiscation may be pronounced and the owner 
allowed to repurchase, or if the goods carried are parts of broken 
packages, and therefore unable to obtain Exemption Certificates, 
they may be treated in the same way, as shipped without permit (if 
not mentioned in the Cargo Certificate). 

3. — Further, it is to be borne in mind that these instructions 
refer only to goods when they are carried in small quantities in, 
among, or with passengers’ baggage: if any attempt is made to pass 
goods in considerable quantity, or several packages of merchandise, 
with or as baggage, the attempt must simply be dealt with like any 
other attempt to ship or discharge merchandise without permits. 
These instructions are not intended, so to speak, to constitute an 
authority or give passengers special permission to carry merchandise 
in their luggage; their object is merely to provide the Custom Houses 
with a uniform method of acting when passengers are found to have 
goods in their baggage in excess of what travellers may naturally be 
supposed to purchase en route , — and it is taken for granted that such 
cases of excess are the exception and not the rule. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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CIRCULAR No. 226 (Second Series). 

Tonnage Dues Regulations; alterations in: — (1) Cargo-boats; no Tonnage 
Dues on, but registration of, required. (2) Mail steamers; Special 
Rule for Tonnage Dues at Shanghai abrogated. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, XJth June 1883. 

Sir, 

1, — In continuation of my Circulars Nos. 94, 95, and 203, 
Second Series, and having reference more especially to those parts 
of them which relate to 

Cargo-boats, and 
Mail Steamers, 

I now enclose copies of despatches written by the Foreign 
Representatives to the Yamen, and the Yamen’s consequent 
instructions to myself, from which you will see that — 

a. Cargo-boats^ although held by the YamSn to be by 
Treaty liable, are not to be charged Tonnage Dues if 
plying only in port; they are, however, to be registered 
annually, — carry a cargo-boat certificate, issued by the 
Customs free of charge, — and exhibit the registered 
number painted on some conspicuous part; and 
Mail Steamers are to pay Tonnage Dues in accordance 
with the Treaty stipulations, and in the same way as all 
other steamers. The “ Special Rule for Mail Steamers 
(experimental and provisional),’’ which formed the 
seventh of the “ Tonnage Dues Regulations, 1882,” 
issued in Circular No. 203, has been cancelled. 

2. The cancellation of the seventh Tonnage Dues Regulation 
affects Customs practice at Shanghai only. Such Four Months' 
Certificates i^s are yet unexpired are to continue good as heretofore 
for the mail-boats of the company concerned until the expiration of 
the four months for which they were originally issued; but once 
these outstanding certificates expire, each mail steamer is to pay 
Tonnage Dues on her own tonnage, and receive a Four Months’ 
Certificate made out in her own name,— good for four months, but 
good for that steamer alone, and not to be used by or recognised 
for any other steamer. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


CIRCULAR No. 230 (Second Series). 

Cargo-boats; Tonnage Dues Question: I.G/s Memo, for Yamen. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Wth August 1883. 

Sir, 

1. — The question of the right to levy Tonnage Dues on “ Cargo- 
boats,” Le,, sampans, barges, lighters, etc., employed in conveying 
merchandise, etc., between the various jetties and vessels in port, 
has, as you are aware, been long debated, and is not done with. 
Although the solution arrived at is that Cargo-boats are not to pay 
Tonnage Dues, the Yamen decided to allow the exemption, on the 
ground that it would be a reasonable thing to do, seeing that the 
goods thus lightered in port arrive and depart in sea-going vessels 
that pay Tonnage Dues, and not on the ground that the Treaties 
stipulate for any such exemption; on the contrary, the Yamen 
maintained that, according to Treaties, Tonnage Dues are leviable. 

2. — As it may be interesting at some future time to have the 
argument at hand to refer to, I now enclose the Chinese version of 
my Memorandum on the subject, accompanied by an English version 
prepared by the Chinese Secretary, Mr. Hippisley.*^ 

3. — The object of this Circular is merely to supply you with a 
document for your archives; exemption having been decided on, as 
already notified to you in Circular No. 226, you are not now called 
on to take any further action towards collecting such Tonnage Dues. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


*A. E. Hippisley was bom at Clifton, Bristol, on the 9th December 1848, 
Joined the Customs Service on the 14th October 1867 and was appointed to 
Chinkiang as 4th Class Clerk. Served in various capacities at Chinkiang, Peking, 
Amoy, Canton, Shanghai, Tamsui, Wenchow, Lappa, Tientsin, and Hankow. Was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, Assistant Statistical Secretary, in April 1875, 
and was made Commissioner in April 1882. Served as Chinese Secretary from 
May 1882 to May 1885, as Chief Secretary from April 1896 to October 1897, and 
as Postal Secretary from April 1907 to April 1908. By Imperial Decree of the 
1st October 1901 Hippisley was appointed an Assistant Delegate to the Treaty and 
Tariff Revision Commission, in the work of which for the next four years he took 
a pro^nent part. His memoranda on conservancy, financial, and taxation questions 
are distinguished by their grasp of the subject, breadth of view, sound reasoning, 
and clarity of expression. Hippisley was a member of the Chinese commission for 
the Paris E^ibition of 1878, the Health Exhibition in London of 1884, and the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. In the latter year he was entered as Barrister-at-Law 
Unner Temple). Hippisley has had Civil Rank of the 4th, the 3rd, and the 2nd 
Classes conferred upon him; and holds the Cross of Chevalier of the Order of 
Francis Joseph, Austria; the 3rd Class of the Order of the Rising Sun, Japan; and 
the Order of the Double Dragon, 2nd Division, 3rd Class. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 1. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 2. 


LETTER FROM THE INSPECTOR GENERAL OF 
CUSTOMS TO THE TSUNGLI YAM£N. 

The Inspector General has received the Tsungli Yamen’s 
letter of the 27th January, stating that a letter had been received 
from the British Charge d’ Affaires, Hon. T. G. Grosvenor, in which 
he informed the Yamen that he had been addressed by the Feng- 
ti-hiiei firm,* to the effect that the Foreign Customs are levying 
Tonnage Dues upon Cargo-boats employed in the discharge of 
cargo at Woosung; that the question of the liability of Cargo-boats 
to Tonnage Dues had been brought by the British Minister, 
Sir Thomas Wade, to the notice of his colleagues some time since, 
when, as the Foreign Ministers declined to assent to the levy of 
Tonnage Dues upon “boats,” such levy was discontinued; and 
that he had therefore to request that the practice since then in force 
be continued, and that orders to refrain from levying such dues be 
issued afresh (to the Customs). 

Regulations in this connexion, the Yam6n goes on to say, 
formed the subject of discussion (between itself and Foreign 
Ministers) in the year 1880, but as no agreement could be then 
arrived at, action in the matter was for the time being postponed. 
The Inspector General is therefore instructed to report — 1°, whether 
subsequent to 1880 all action in this connexion has been suspended, 
or whether new rules have been recently enforced; and 2°, what 
bearing, if any, this matter has upon the terms of the Treaty 
recently arranged with Germany. He is also directed to report at 
the same time with reference to a letter upon the same subject 
received from the United States Minister, Mr. Young, stating that 
Woosung Cargo-boats engaged in the conveyance of merchandise 
within the port not being liable to Tonnage Dues, the recent order 
issued at Woosung requiring them to pay dues is a serious inter- 
ference with trade, and requesting, therefore, that instructions (to 
discontinue the levy of such dues) be issued to the Superintendent 
of Customs at Shanghai. 

The Inspector General would state, in reply, that so far back 
as 1854 Regulations were drawn up defining the limits of the port 
of Shanghai for Customs purposes. [Under these Regulations] 
the outer limit of the harbour was drawn outside Woosung. Vessels 

* ? The Shanghai Cargo-boat Company, whose Chinese designation is Huei- 
te-feng. 
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which had crossed this line and reached that part of the river which 
lies opposite to Woosung were held to have already entered the 
port of Shanghai, but before they were permitted to ship or 
discharge cargo they had to proceed onwards to the section set 
apart by the Regulations for working cargo, namely, the Inner 
Harbour. Inside of Woosung, however, is the Woosung Bar, 
which cannot be crossed by vessels of deep draught. The Customs 
therefore granted special permission to such vessels to anchor 
temporarily at Woosung, and also allowed Cargo-boats to proceed 
thither from Shanghai and lighten these large ocean-going vessels 
of sufficient of their cargo to enable them to cross the bar and 
proceed to the section of the harbour set apart for the shipment 
and discharge of merchandise, where the balance of their cargo 
was discharged under the ordinary Regulations. This permission 
to discharge at Woosung was therefore a special privilege, granted 
in consequence of the special natural conditions of the river. It 
did not sanction discharge from all vessels at all times, but merely 
authorised the discharge into Cargo-boats for conveyance (to 
Shanghai) of such small portion of the original cargo as would 
enable the importing vessel to cross the bar. 

From 1854 to 1882 the practice continued the same. In 1882, 
however, the recent German Treaty having made Woosung a place 
of shipment and discharge, the Woosung Regulations were drawn 
up, one of which authorises vessels (of all kinds) to discharge cargo 
into and ship cargo from Cargo-boats at Woosung. The permission 
granted to vessels under this rule is not in all respects identical with 
that which it had been customary previously to grant. 

The permission previously granted was a special privilege 
accorded to but one class of vessels, namely, to ships of great draught, 
and authorised only the discharge of sufficient cargo to enable them 
to cross the bar; that granted by the new Regulations is granted to 
all vessels, and authorises the shipment and discharge of cargo by 
them at all times, and [instead of the importing vessel having, as 
before, to proceed into the Inner Harbour to complete her discharge] 
the entire cargo can now be conveyed in Cargo-boats to or from 
Shanghai. The privilege granted under the new Regulations, too, 
is permanent, while that which it had been customary previously 
to grant was but temporary. It was in consequence of this difference 
that another rule, which was assented to by the German Minister, 
was introduced, providing that Cargo-boats should pay Tonnage 
Dues. 

The boats covered by the regulation authorising the conveyance 
of cargo between Shanghai and Woosung are of two classes. First, 
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those despatched by Shanghai merchants of all nationalities to 
Woosung to lighten deep-draught vessels sufficiently to enable them 
to cross the bar. The payment or nonpayment of Tonnage Dues 
by boats of this class will of course follow the same rule as obtained 
before the signature of the German Treaty. Second, those 
employed by German merchants — and merchants of all other 
nationalities claiming the privileges of the German Treaty,— in 
accordance with the terms of the new Treaty, in conveying 
merchandise between Shanghai and Woosung at all times and to or 
from all vessels. The payment of Tonnage Dues by boats of this 
class will of course have to be regulated in accordance with the 
special Regulations of the new Treaty. But though shipment and 
discharge of cargo at Woosung are authorised by the new Regulations, 
shipment and discharge will never in fact take place there, for 
Woosung not being a centre of trade, merchandise will, as heretofore, 
have to be sent to Shanghai to find a market, and will be carried 
thither by the importing vessel, though, owing simply to the 
existence of the bar, vessels of large size will have to lighten there. 
Cargo-boats employed for this purpose will not, however, be 
conveying goods in the sense of the recent German Treaty, but in 
the sense for which provision was made by the earlier procedure, 
and when the channel across the bar has been deepened, with the 
aid of the expected dredger, vessels will not have to wait at Woosung 
at all to lighten. Thus, though the recent Treaty distinctly provides 
for the payment of Tonnage Dues by Cargo-boats, it is very unlikely 
that payment under these stipulations will ever have to be made; 
and the Regulations recently framed, in consequence of the opening 
of Woosung under the German Treaty, have therefore but little to 
do with the question of the liability of Cargo-boats to Tonnage 
Dues. The only means of deciding this question is careful 
examination of the wording of the various clauses bearing upon this 
point in the Treaties concluded with Foreign powers. A 
Memorandum reviewing the matter in all its details has therefore 
been drawn up by the Inspector General, and is enclosed herewith. 

The interpretation given to the Treaties by the British and 
United States Ministers, when, as in their letters, they claim that 
Cargo-boats are not liable to Tonnage Dues, might, in the Inspector 
General’s opinion, be refuted from the Treaty itself, but the ground 
is not quite sure; and thus those who argue that Cargo-boats are 
required, and those who argue that they are not required, to pay 
Tonnage Dues are each in a position to quote the Treaty in support 
of their own views. For this reason, and because from a revenue 
point of view it is of little importance whether these boats pay or 
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whether they do not pay, an alternative plan of dealing with them is 
proposed in the Memorandum, with a view to a definite settlement 
of the question of their treatment. 

With reference to that portion of the letter under reply which 
states that orders were issued to defer putting in operation the rules 
proposed in 1880, and inquiring whether or no since then the levy 
of Tonnage Dues on Cargo-boats had been entirely suspended, the 
Inspector General begs to state that these orders, on receipt, were 
at once transmitted to the Commissioners, with instructions to wait 
until Regulations in this connexion had been definitely settled before 
taking further action. Up to the present no such Regulations have 
been definitely agreed upon, and therefore, though Tonnage Dues 
had in certain cases been previously collected from Cargo-boats at 
some ports, under rules identical with those proposed in 1880, no 
steps have been taken since then towards putting those rules in 
operation. The further query as to what bearing the Shanghai 
practice has upon the clause in the recent German Treaty authorising 
the shipment and discharge of cargo at Woosung has been already 
replied to above. 


Peking, 1th February 1883. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE TREATMENT OF CARGO- 

BOATS. 

1. Merchant vessels, in addition to the various kinds of duty 

leviable upon their cargo, have to pay either Tonnage Dues or Port 
Dues [according to their build]: Port Dues, calculated under the 
rules affecting Native trade, if of Chinese build; Tonnage Dues, 
calculated as laid down by Treaty, if of Foreign build. 

2, — As regards Tonnage Dues, the Chinese text of all the 
Treaties provides — 

1°. That Foreign vessels of over 150 tons burthen shall 
pay at the rate of four mace per ton; if of 150 tons 
burthen or under, at the rate of one mace per ton; 
and 

2°. That boats employed personally at the port by Foreign 
merchants in the conveyance of goods not subject to 
duty shall not be required to pay Tonnage Dues, but 
that all such boats conveying dutiable merchandise 
shall pay Tonnage Dues once every four months at 
the rate of one mace per ton. 

The clause of Article XXII of the French Treaty, which 
originally read “Les negociants fran 9 ais pourront toujours affreter 
des jonques et autres embarcations fran 9 aises, lesquelles [lit, Les 
embarcations chinoises affretees par negociants fran 9 ais] ne seront 
soumises a aucun droit de tonnage,’’ was in 1865 amended by 
agreement to ‘‘Native craft chartered by French merchants, if 
sea-going, shall pay Tonnage Dues once every four months at the 
rate of on^mace per ton; if trading on the Yangtze only, they shall 
be dealt with according to the Special Yangtze Regulations,” ue,, 
shall pay Port Dues in conformity with the rules aflfecting Native 
trade. Since 1865, sea-going vessels and vessels trading on the 
Yangtze, — i,e,, Foreign vessels belonging to Foreigners, and Native 
craft chartered by Foreigners respectively, — have in all cases, in 
conformity with the terms of the Treaty clauses above quoted, been 
called upon to pay either Tonnage Dues or Port Dues, as the case 
may be, and payment has been made without demur. 

But in addition to the vessels trading on the coast or on the 
Yangtze, there is still another class at each port — namely. Cargo- 
boats, — ^whose business consists in the conveyance of merchandise 
within the limits of the port only. How, then, should these boats, 
which carry merchandise at the port itself only, be treated ? Should 
they pay Tonnage Dues, or should they pay Port Dues ? or, again, 
should they be exempted from both one and the other ? 
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3. — Vessels which carry merchandise within the port limits 
only are in English termed ‘‘ Cargo-boats.” The business of such 
boats consists in conveying cargo brought by ocean-going vessels, 
whose size prevents their going alongside wharves, from the 
importing vessel to the landing-place nearest the importer's ware- 
house, and in conveying produce ready prepared for shipment from 
shore to the exporting vessel. In considering the question whether 
boats of this class should or should not pay Tonnage Dues [it will 
be well to glance at their treatment outside the Customs]. 

There are at Shanghai two Foreign settlements, one situated 
north of the Yang-king-pang, the other south of that creek. The 
latter is administered by a body of French merchants, known as 
“the Municipal Council;” the former by a body of British 
merchants, also termed “ the Municipal Council.” The most 
important of their duties is in connexion with the public roads, such 
as keeping them in repair and the like; and each Council has a 
regular procedure (or frames a budget) of its own for providing the 
necessary funds. Under these rules Cargo-boats plying to landing- 
stages within the settlement administered by French merchants 
have to pay license fees according to size : — 

Covered Cargo-boats $2.00 a month. 

Uncovered Cargo-boats, large .... $1.50 „ 

„ „ small .... $0.50 „ 

Those plying to stages within the settlement administered by British 
[and other] merchants have to pay — 

If over 25 tons burthen $3 . 00 a month. 

If under „ „ $1.50 „ 

Native boats of about 10 tons burthen . $0.50 „ 

(In 1879 there were 110 of this class.) 

Native boats of about 7 tons burthen . . $0.25 a month. 

(In 1879 there were 702 of this class.) 

Cargo-boats usually plying within one settlement, if they 
proceed to landing-places within the other settlement, have, it is 
said, to pay fees at the second settlement in addition to those of the 
one to which they properly belong. Cargo-boats, however, belonging 
to individual firms, as they do no business for outsiders, are not 
required to pay fees; the boats on which fees are levied being, not 
boats belonging to steamer companies or merchants, but boats 
belonging to Cargo-boat companies, whose business consists 
exclusively in the carriage of cargo within the port. Their earnings 
depend upon the amount of cargo they carry, and hence [as they do 

31 
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more business by plying to two settlements than they would by 
plying within one only], though both settlements levy fees, such 
fees are paid without demur, and no objection is raised either to the 
Council levying them or to the Cargo-boat companies having to 
pay them. It is evident, therefore, that the merchants in each 
settlement are themselves of opinion that Cargo-boats ought to be 
subject to fixed rules, and that it is no more than just that the 
Cargo-boat companies should contribute from their profits towards 
the local public expenditure. It will be objected perhaps that [the 
levy of dues by the Customs and of fees by the Councils are not 
analogous cases, because] the revenues of the Municipal Councils 
are expended locally in works calculated to facilitate trade. The 
answer is that the dues levied upon Cargo-boats by the Customs 
would be expended in public works which would prove of still 
greater utility to their business, for such dues would go towards 
providing lights in the neighbourhood of each port, which would 
fecilitate the approaches to the port, and the larger the number of 
vessels arriving, the larger will be the imports; and the larger the 
imports, the more there will be for Cargo-boats to do. The Cargo- 
boat business being thus developed and its profits increased, that the 
Customs should levy dues is no less just than that the Councils 
should levy fees. Such is the treatment of Cargo-boats at Shanghai. 

Coming now to the various Treaties, it will be seen that 
Article VII of the United States Treaty of 1844 provided that “No 
Tonnage Duty shall be required on boats belonging to citizens of 
the United States employed in the conveyance of passengers, 
baggage, letters, articles of provision, or others not subject to duty, 
to or from any of the five ports. All Cargo-boats, however, carrying 
merchandise subject to duty shall pay the regular Tonnage Duty of 
one mace per ton, provided they belong to citizens of the United 
States, but not if hired by them from subjects of China.^’* This 
clause was omitted from the Treaty of 1858, but as there was no 
clause in the later Treaty abrogating the earlier Treaty in its entirety, 
every article in the latter not specifically amended was as binding 
after as it was before the conclusion of the later Treaty. Now the 
English text of the Treaty of 1844 distinctly enumerated three 
classes of boats: U. “Boats belonging to citizens of the United 
States ; 2°. “ Cargo-boats ; and 3°. “Native craft hired by 


Chinese te^ reads:— Small boats (sampan) and such craft, the property of 
citizens of the United States, and employed by them at the open ports in the 
conveyance of passengers, baggage, letters, and miscellaneous articles of provision 
not subject to duty, shall not be required to pay Tonnage Dues. If, however, they 
^riy merchandise, mey shall come within the category of vessels of under ISO tons 
[Towage Dues] at the rate of one mace per ton. Native craft 
liable t^^T^^ citizens of the United States do not come wthin the category of vessels 
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citizens of the United States.” The first class, when employed in 
the conveyance between the open ports of articles not dutiable, 
were not required to pay Tonnage Dues; Cargo-boats conveying 
merchandise subject to duty were required to pay Tonnage Dues; 
while Native craft chartered by citizens of the United States were 
exempted from payment. The reason for thus treating this latter 
class was almost undoubtedly that as they would be liable as Native 
craft to Port Dues under the rules affecting trade, it was thought 
right that they should be specially exempted from having also to 
pay Tonnage Dues as Foreign vessels. 

Cargo-boats, in the sense in which the term is used by Foreigners, 
are boats employed in the conveyance of merchandise within a port 
only. In the Chinese text there is no separate mention, it is true, of 
Cargo-boats, the expression used being ‘‘ Small boats (sampan) and 
such craft, the property of citizens of the United States.” But as 
Cargo-boats are specifically designated in the English text, it may be 
taken for granted that they are covered in the Chinese text by the 
expression and such-like boats.” Were Cargo-boats, therefore, 
the property of American subjects, required, upon the strength of 
this Treaty article, to pay Tonnage Dues, no objection could, it 
would seem, be legitimately made. 

Again, Article XV of the French Treaty of 1844 provided that 
“ Sont exemptes du droit de tonnage, les barques, goSlettes, 
bateaux caboteurs et autres embarcations fran^aises, pontees ou 
non pont6es, employees aux transports des passagers, bagages, 
lettres, comestibles et, generalement, de tous objets non sujets aux 
droits. Si les dites embarcations transportaient en outre des 
marchandises, elles rentreraient dans la categorie des navires 
jaugeant moins de 150 tonneaux et payeraient a raison de un dixifeme 
de tad (un mace) par tonneau. Les negociants frangais pourront 
toujours affrder des jonques et autres embarcations chinoises, 
lesquelles ne seront soumises a aucum droit de tonnage.” 

Article XXII of the French Treaty of 1858 was couched in the 
same language; but in 1865 the last clause, that Native craft 
chartered by French subjects should not be required to pay Tonnage 
Dues,” was amended as follows: — “ Native craft chartered [by 
French subjects] trading between Coast Ports shall pay Tonnage 
Dues; if trading only on the Yangtze, they shall pay Port Dues.” 


*In Chinese: “Sont exemptes du droit de tonnage les sampaus at autres 
embarcations fran^aises, pontees ou non pontees, employees aux transports des 
passagers, bagages, lettres, comestibles et d’autres objets non subjets aux droits. 
Si les dites embarcations transportaient des marchandises, elles rentreraient dans 
la categorie des navires jaugeant moins de 150 tonneaux et payeraient a raison 
de un dixifeme de tael (un mace) par tonneau. Les embarcations chinoises afFr^t^es 
par negociants fran9ais ne seront soumises h aucun droit de tonnage.’* 
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As regards Great Britain, the Treaties entered into by that 
nation in 1842 and 1843 only provide for the payment or exemption 
from payment in respect of small vessels trading between Hongkong 
and Canton and between Canton and Macao, but the Treaty of 1858 
having expressly provided for the abrogation of the earlier Treaties, 
it is unnecessary to consider these original stipulations. 

Coming now to the Treaty of 1858, the Chinese text of 
Article XXXI reads: ‘‘Boats employed at the open ports by 
individual British firms in the conveyance of passengers, baggage, 
letters, articles of provision, or other articles not subject to duty, 
shall not be required to pay Tonnage Dues. If, however, they 
carry merchandise they shall pay Tonnage Dues once every four 
months at the rate of one mace a ton.’’ If the wording of the 
Chinese text of this article be carefully considered, it will, I think, 
be evident that the clause consists of but one sentence, and has 
reference to one class of boats only, which, it provides, are to be 
exempted from Tonnage Dues if they carry articles not subject to 
duty, but are to pay Tonnage Dues if they carry dutiable merchandise. 
Moreover, the words ^ ^ P , the open ports, in the Chinese 
text, show that this one class of boats are vessels employed at the 
open ports in conveying merchandise solely within the limits of the 
port, f.^.. Cargo-boats. When concluding this Treaty, therefore, the 
High Commissioners on behalf of China made provision in this 
clause for Cargo-boats, and for Cargo-boats only. Further, if 
reference be made to the original English text of this Treaty deposited 
with the Cabinet {Chun-chi-ch'u\ it will be found that this clause 
consists of two distinct sentences. The first of these reads: — “ No 
Tonnage Dues shall be payable on boats employed by British subjects 
in the conveyance of passengers, baggage, letters, articles of 
provision, or other articles not subject to duty, between any of the 
open ports.” The second reads: — “All Cargo-boats, however, 
conveying merchandise subject to duty shall pay Tonnage Dues 
once in four months at the rate of four mace per register ton.” 
Such is the English version, and though it differs on some points 
from the Chinese, there is no doubt that on other points there is a 
strict agreement between the two texts. The intentions of the High 
Contracting Powers were, it is evident, in accord in respect of one 
matter, and that was the liability of Cargo-boats to Tonnage Dues; 
for the High Commissioners on behalf of China stipulated that boats 
employed at the open ports in the conveyance of dutiable merchandise 
should pay Tonnage Dues once every four months, and the High 
Commissioners on behalf of Great Britain distinctly declared that 
Cargo-‘boats — a designation applied only to boats employed solely 
within the limits of the port in the conveyance of goods — should. 
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if they carried dutiable merchandise, pay Tonnage Dues once every 
four months. 

Article XXIII of the Prussian Treaty of 1861 reads: — “ Sont 
exemptes des droits de tonnage les embarcations employees [in 
Chinese, a chaque port] par les sujets des £tats allemands contractants 
au transport de passagers, bagages, lettres, comestibles et de tous 
objets non sujets aux droits. Si les dites embarcations transportaient 
en outre des marchandises sujettes aux droits, elles resteraient dans 
la categorie des navires jaugeant moins de cent cinquante (150) 
tonneaux et [in Chinese, Si . . . aux droits, done d’apres la 
regie pour les navires jaugeant moins de cent cinquante tonneaux 
elles] payeraient un droit de tonnage d’un (1) mace par tonneau.” 

Now, Germany, when arranging this Treaty, adopted the text 
of the Treaties already concluded with Great Britain and France. 
Had there been, therefore, any uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
Chinese text, this text would scarcely have been employed anew as 
it stood [but would to some extent at least have been modified]. 
So far from this being done, the words at the open ports” were 
retained in the German Treaty. The question, then, is, was the 
intention of this article to make Cargo-boats employed at the ports 
pay Tonnage Dues ? 

Now, one of the suite of Comte d’Eulenburg, who negotiated 
this Treaty, was Herr von Brandt, the present Minister for Germany 
at Peking, who a few months since assented to the Woosung 
Regulations, one of which provides for the payment of Tonnage 
Dues by Cargo-boats. Had the intention of the original Treaty 
been to exempt Cargo-boats from Tonnage Dues, the Supplementary 
Treaty would scarcely have required them to pay these dues; but 
as Herr von Brandt, who concluded the Supplementary Treaty, 
may be regarded as one of the framers of the original Treaty, that 
there should be any (radical) divergence between the provisions of 
the two documents is still more unlikely. 

The provisions of the Treaties concluded with other Powers, 
being identical with those [of some one] of the Treaties already 
quoted, need not be considered in detail. It is evident, therefore, 
that under the Treaties Cargo-boats ought to pay Tonnage Dues. 
Should it, however, still be contended that the Municipal Councils 
are not justified in collecting fees, and that by Treaty no rule is 
established requiring the payment of dues, such objections may be 
met by the following argument. China, as an independent nation, 
has full power within her own dominions to fix her own Regulations 
without reference to any other Government. Matters, however, 
which China has consented should form the subject of Treaty with 
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other Powers can only be regulated in the manner laid down by 
Treaty; but in all matters for the regulation of which no arrangement 
has been come to with other nations, China can exercise her sovereign 
power just as though there were no Treaties. In the matter of 
Cargo-boats, then, if it be contended that there is no clause in the 
Treaties requiring them to pay Tonnage Dues, as there is certainly 
no clause exempting them from payment, the question of their 
liability comes within the category of matters for which no provision 
has been made, which China has not agreed should be treated in 
any specified manner, and which have not formed the subject of 
Treaty stipulation. It is a matter, therefore, regarding the 
treatment of which China can exercise her sovereign power. In a 
word, so far as justice is concerned. Cargo-boats should contribute 
to the public wants, — ^witness the action of the Municipal Councils ; 
so far as right is concerned, they should pay Tonnage Dues, — 
witness the Treaty stipulations; and so far as international law is 
concerned, China has not abandoned her sovereign power (to fix 
what Regulations she may deem fit for their control). 

4. — The Ministers for Great Britain and the United States 
contend that boats employed in the conveyance of cargo to and 
from Woosung are not required to pay Tonnage Dues. Now, it 
must be remembered that though vessels which have proceeded up 
the river so far as Woosung are held to have entered within the 
limits of the port of Shanghai, they are still outside the section set 
apart by the Regulations for the shipment and discharge of cargo. 
It is to this fact that the British Minister refers when he says that 
Woosung is within the Treaty Port limits. The recent German 
Treaty, however, changed the status of Woosung, and made it a 
port of call,* under the same conditions as hold good for the six 
stages on the Yangtze; and the privileges as regards Woosung 
granted under this Treaty to German firms and German shipping 
may be claimed under the most-favoured nation clause by the 
merchants and shipping of all other nationalities. 

In justice, of course, those who claim the privileges granted to 
others should be bound also to accept the conditions under which 
those privileges were accorded; but by the French Treaty, though 
French subjects are to enjoy all privileges specially conceded to other 
nations, French officials and French subjects shall not be bound by 

* Article I of the Supplementary Convention (1880) between Germany and China, 
and Article I of the Special Stipulations attached to that Convention, designate Woo- 
sung as a “ Hafen,** the word consistently used in this and other German Treaties 
with China for “treaty port,” while the word used for “port of call” is “Landungs- 
plate. ^ Furthermore, port of call regulations apply solely to river steamers, but no 
such limitation is imposed by the treaty articles cited. As a matter of fact, also, 
during the eighties ocean-going steamers coming from and going to foreign countries 
used to call regularly at Woosung to discharge or ship cargo. 
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any obligation not contained in their own Treaty. So that while 
China agreed with Germany to open Woosung to trade under certain 
Regulations, all other nationalities, by appealing under the most- 
favoured nation clause to Article XL of the French Treaty, can 
claim the privileges [granted to Germany] and at the same time 
refuse obedience to the conditions under which these privileges 
were granted; and thus the Contracting Power itself — though in 
its own Treaty there is a special clause binding its subjects if they 
avail themselves of the privileges to comply with the attendant 
conditions — may turn round and, claiming the benefit of the most- 
favoured nation clause, say, We agreed to these Regulations, it is 
true; but as you cannot make them binding upon other Powers, 
you cannot hold them to be binding upon us.’' The result is, then, 
that in the end the Contracting Power also secures the privileges 
without complying with the conditions it had agreed to — a condition 
of things which, so soon as Woosung is opened to trade, can scarcely 
fail to give rise to many difficulties. 

Moreover, when, with the dredging machine recently purchased, 
the channel across the bar shall have been deepened, vessels will 
cease to anchor at Woosung, and there will then be no occasion to 
use these boats for the transport of cargo. The question, therefore, 
how Woosung Cargo-boats should be treated is of little importance. 
Instead of wasting time and trouble in the further discussion of this 
point, it would be preferable to endeavour to devise suitable general 
rules to be made obligatory on all Cargo-boats at every Treaty Port. 

S. — Were it made the rule that Cargo-boats belonging to 
Foreign merchants at the Treaty Ports shall be required to pay 
Tonnage Dues, the annual collection from this source would probably 
amount to some Tls. 2,000. Looking at receipts alone, this sum is 
too trifling to render it a matter of much importance whether 
Cargo-boats pay or do not pay. But; so long as there are no rules 
to which these boats have to conform, and no authority to which 
they have to submit, they may very possibly act in a manner 
prejudicial to the revenue. All Cargo-boats, therefore, should be 
required to take out a license from, and to register at, the Customs, 
and, for purposes of identification, be bound to have their register 
number painted [conspicuously] upon them; and unlicensed or 
unregistered boats should not be permitted to ply as Cargo-boats, 
and for this reason. Foreign vessels which cannot go alongside a 
wharf at any port have no alternative but to employ Cargo-boats. 
Now, if the Cargo-boats employed to transport a vessel’s import 
and export cargo bear their register numbers conspicuously upon 
their sides, the work of the Customs Examiner is greatly facilitated, 
and in the event of malpractices, the recipient of the license can 
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without difficulty be made responsible on the strength of the boat’s 
number; but if the boat bear no number, the difficulties in both 
respects are much greater. In fact, the chief difficulties experienced 
by the various Custom Houses in the examination of cargo for 
revenue purposes have resulted from the fact that Cargo-boats are 
neither licensed nor registered. That they did not register and take 
out a license was not, however, due to any objection on the part of 
Foreign merchants to apply for a license or to have their boats regis- 
tered, but to the fact that there was no general rule which required 
the registration and licensing of Native boats as well as of Foreign. 

If it is decided that Cargo-boats are to pay Tonnage Dues, 
some Tls. 2,000 more or less will be collected annually. But it is 
not at all certain that the Treaty Powers will agree to such a 
settlement, and in any case it is of much more importance that 
Cargo-boats should be dealt with according to fixed rules than that 
they should have to pay Tonnage Dues. In discussing this matter, 
therefore, it would be well to state first: “As we read the Treaties, 
Cargo-boats are undoubtedly required under them to pay Tonnage 
Dues;” and to state afterwards: “If this interpretation be not ac- 
cepted, we would propose an alternative procedure, and are prepared, 
in the event of its acceptance, to agree to waive the levy of Tonnage 
Dues upon Cargo-boats.” This procedure, and the rules which mer- 
chants should be instructed to conform to, are the following: — 

(i.) Every boat engaged in the transport of cargo within 
the limits of a port shall make application to the 
Customs for a “ Cargo-boat license,” and shall then 
have painted in conspicuous characters upon its 
sides the number specified in the license. No 
unnumbered or unlicensed Cargo-boat, whether 
Foreign or Native, shall be permitted to convey 
cargo to or from any Foreign vessel. Licensed 
Cargo-boats shall in the usual way proceed to the 
jetty appointed by the Customs, and there await 
examination of the cargo carried by them. Any 
Cargo-boat guilty of an infraction of this rule shall 
have its license cancelled, and be no longer allowed 
to ply as a Cargo-boat. 

(ii.) Every Foreign vessel arriving at a Treaty Port shall 
report to the Customs, and then apply for a permit 
to break bulk. This permit will only authorise the 
vessel to break bulk and discharge cargo, but will 
not authorise the consignees of the cargo to take 
delivery of their merchandise. When a vessel has 
paid all dues and duties leviable, a Port Clearance 
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will be issued to her. Upon receipt of this Port 
Clearance, but not sooner, the Consul will return to 
the vessel her papers, when she will be at liberty to 
leave the port. 

(iii.) A permit to break bulk having been issued to the 
vessel, consignees of cargo shall severally apply for 
their respective goods. Upon issue of such permits, 
they will be at liberty to convey their goods from 
the importing vessel to the jetties appointed by the 
Customs, where they will await examination. Duty 
having been paid, the goods may be removed to the 
merchant’s godown. 

Of these rules, Nos. ii and iii are but reproductions of certain of 
the Treaty stipulations for the merchant’s observance; it is only 
necessary to re-state them. No. i is a slight amplification of rules 
already in force at the ports. In the past, however, great difficulty 
has repeatedly been experienced in enforcing such rules. If, 
therefore, China agrees to exempt Cargo-boats from payment of 
Tonnage Dues, it is a matter of great importance, if these rules are 
not to prove a failure, that the Foreign Ministers be requested to 
explain the intention of them to their respective Consuls, and 
instruct them to see that their nationals conform to them. 


CIRCULAR No. 232 (Second Series). 

Customs Staff; conduct of employ^ both on and off duty, 
superiors’ responsibility for. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 29th August 1883. 

Sir, 

1. — The possible consequences of the very lamentable affair 
that has just occurred at Canton, in which three of the Out-door 
Staff were implicated, while one Chinese was killed and two were 
wounded, force me to call attention again to the necessity of refusing 
to employ men addicted to drinking.* 


*■ This is known as the Logan case, from the fact that it was J. H. Logan, an 
Assistant Examiner, who fired on the 12th August, under the circumstances described, 
the fatal rifle shot which killed one boy and wounded two men. By the instructions 
of Circular No. 146 (q.v., p. 417) Logan was obliged to resign immediately and 
place himself as a British subject in the hands of his Consul. He was tried on the 
20th September before Chief Justice Rennie at Canton, found guilty of manslaughter, 
and was sentenced to seven years penal servitude, the maximum penalty imposable 
under English law {vide “ North-China Herald,” vol. xxxi, No. 848, 28th September 
1883, pp. 384, 385; and “London and China Telegraph,” 1st and 13th October 
1883). The sentence was regarded by the Chinese as too light, and the resentment 
thereby aroused had much to do with the popular unrest that supervened in Canton. 
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2 —It is, as you know, a standing rule that whoever is reported 
to me by a Commissioner for drunkenness or assault shall be 
dismissed. The utility and value of this rule as a check upon 
drinking, etc., are much interfered with by the good nature which 
screens or condones petty or occasional lapses — a good nature which 
in the majority of cases, is in the end proved to have been misplaced, 
for in point of fact it encourages the habit, ruins the individual, and 
disgraces the Service, to say nothing of the sorrow and suffering, as 
in this instance, caused to outsiders. 

3. — I therefore give you notice that a more careful supervision 
of the Customs Staff serving under your orders will in future be 
looked for. I wish to interfere as little as possible with the private 
life or private doings of any employ^, but it must be understood 
that, as far as conduct is concerned, there is no such thing as ojf 
duty ” so long as Customs pay is drawn, and, farther, that the quarters 
employes occupy, provided by the Customs or paid for by Customs 
allowances, are all under the Commissioner’s supervision, while 
those occupied by members of the Out-door Staff, and all that goes 
on there, are besides to be specially seen to by the Tidesurveyor — or 
such officers as Commissioner and Tidesurveyor may from time to 
time depute; and this supervision is not to be an empty or 
meaningless thing, but is to be a reality, and is to put a stop to such 
sprees as lead to drunkenness and quarrelling, and such card-playing 
carousals as make men cease to be their own masters, and terminate 
more or less disgracefully and fatally, like that of a fortnight ago at 
Canton. It is quite evident to me that the night those three men 
spent in playing euchre for beer, and in drinking inordinately, was 
not the first beginning or starting point, but that the bad habit had 
been in full swing before, and had either been screened by comrades, 
or remained undetected or been condoned by superiors: however 
this may be, it is not to pass unmarked, and the Out-door Deputy 
Commissioner, Tidesurveyor, and Boat Officer — ^the three members 
of the Canton Customs specially charged with the control and 
supervision of the Out-door Staff there — have in consequence been 
removed. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 239 (Second Series). 

Office Work and Records; unauthorised disclosure of, prohibited. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 1th Septe^nber 1883. 


Sir, 

You will state to your subordinates ashore and afloat that they 
are not to furnish information to anyone unless through yourself 
respecting the duties they perform or the affairs they become 
acquainted with in the performance of those duties, and that they are 
not to allow the official books, papers, and documents they have 
charge of to be inspected, perused, or copied by any but their official 
superiors without your express authority; and you will note for your 
own guidance that you are not to sanction any such departure from 
the rule on their part, and are to observe the same silence and 
follow the same rule yourself, unless specially requested to act 
otherwise by your colleague the Superintendent, or authorised to do 
so by the Inspector General. Further, you will take note that, 
without express permission conveyed through the Inspector General, 
the office you have charge of is not to be open to the inspection or 
researches of anyone desirous of becoming acquainted with our 
system and the details of its inner working. 


I am, etc., 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector Generah 


CIRCULAR No. 241 (Second Series). 

Foreign Courts; Evidence of Customs EmpIoy& in: I.G/s views. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \Zth September 1883. 

Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circular No. 221: 

Respecting Summonses and Foreign Courts: 

I have to call your attention to a distinction that must be drawn and 
the action then to be taken. 
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2. The principle from which we start is that whatever comes 

to an employe’s knowledge through, in, or by reason of his official 
employment under the Chinese Government is Chinese and not 
Foreign property, and is therefore not under Foreign control; but 
such knowledge may be divided into two classes, viz., knowledge of 
official affairs, or affairs emanating from or affecting the Chinese 
Government, and knowledge of personal matters, or matters affecting 
individual rights. The instructions employes receive from superiors 
may be taken as an example of the first kind of knowledge, or 
knowledge of official affairs; while whatever such employes, by 
reason of being employed, and therefore, whether on or off duty, at 
a certain spot at a certain time, may have seen some person do of a 
non-official nature, may be taken as an example of the second kind 
of knowledge, or knowledge of personal matters. For an employe 
to divulge knowledge of the first kind at any time, or answer 
questions respecting it in a Foreign court, is a breach of confidence, 
and cannot be justified to the Chinese Government, and is not 
permissible unless that Government itself, through the proper 
channel, authorises the employe to communicate it. Whether to 
allow publicity to be given to such knowledge or not is for the 
Chinese Government itself to decide, but the probability is that, 
when properly approached, and given a good and unobjectionable 
reason, formal communication would be authorised. As regards 
knowledge of the second kind, it does not appear to me that the 
Chinese Government would be likely to make any difficulty about 
its being communicated, or do more than require certain formal 
steps to be taken before sanctioning the appearance of one of its 
official employes in a Foreign court; at the same time it is possible 
that if any such employe is known to be gossipping with outsiders 
about what he had seen when on duty, he might incur the displeasure 
of his superiors either for inattention to his own duties or for want 
of discretion. 

3. — Official knowledge being divided into these two classes, it 
must be remembered that, whether it is to communicate the one 
kind or the other, an employe whose appearance in a Foreign court 
is wished for, is not supposed to appear there without the sanction 
of his superior officers. How is this sanction to be obtained ? As 
matters now stand, the nationality of a Foreign employ^ serving the 
Chinese Government in the Chinese Customs is in the eyes of the 
law unchanged, and the individual is held to be for legal purposes 
on the same footing as his fellow-nationals not in the Chinese 
Service — although, as viewed from the Chinese side, his nationality 
is of secondary and his Chinese character of primary importance. 
The attempt has therefore to be made to reconcile the two conflicting 
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points of view from which any such employe is regarded, so as, on 
the one hand, to preserve China from being hurt in a matter of 
national dignity, and, on the other, protect the individual from the 
penalty likely to follow a refusal to obey laws too powerful to be 
opposed. The right thing would seem to be for the Foreign court 
to recognise the Chinese character of the employe, and apply to the 
Chinese Government to order his attendance and authorise him to 
give evidence ; were this done, there need be no difficulty so long as 
the court confines itself to matters it is really competent to take 
cognizance of. Unfortunately, it has not as yet been possible to 
secure such full and proper recognition of the Chinese character 
Chinese official employment confers, and therefore when an employe’s 
presence or evidence is wanted and the Foreign court does not 
make such formal application, the Commissioner of Customs, who 
cannot fail to be aware both of the fact that his subordinate is called 
for by the court and of the nature of the subject about which he is 
wanted to testify, and also the extent of his acquaintance with it, 
ought himself to do his best to ease the situation, and, notwithstanding 
the court’s failure to act as comity would seem to require, himself 
arrange with his colleague the Superintendent to authorise the 
employe to appear, and furnish him with instructions as to how 
far he is at liberty to speak. Of course, when a court does not apply 
to the Chinese authorities to order the attendance of an employe 
otherwise subject to its jurisdiction, the action of the Commissioner 
must be guided by the features of the affair: for instance, in an affair 
like that which occurred a couple of years ago at Canton — “ the 
Canton Page case,”* — in which a British court took it upon itself to 
arrest a Chinese official employe and try him as though subject to 
Foreign law for official acts done by him in his Chinese capacity as 
a Customs officer, and wanted Customs officers to produce official 
instructions and give evidence concerning Chinese official acts, it 
would appear to be the Commissioner’s duty to take no initiative, 
and the action of the court must be left to the Chinese Government 
to take diplomatic action on; but in an affair like that which occurred 
at Shanghai a few days ago — “the Shanghai Page case,”f — in which 


* Vide antea, footnote to p. 417. 

t This was a case in which William Page, a quartermaster on the P. & O. 
s.s. Ancona, was charged in the British Police Court at Shanghai for theft of 163 balls 
of opium. John Roberts, an Assistant Examiner in the Customs Service, discovered 
13 balls concealed in Page’s cabin and refused the offer of a bribe from Page to 
throw them overboard. The trial took place on the 1st September 1883, and Roberts 
was subpoenaed as witness. His evidence was essential to the conviction of Page, 
but, on the instructions of Mr. G. B. Glover, the Commissioner, he refused to give 
evidence, and in consequence was committed to prison for seven days. On the 
7th September Page confessed to the theft, and Roberts was released {vide “ North- 
China Herald,” vol. xxxi, No. 845, pp. 292, 293, 8th September 1883). 
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a British court required the attendance and evidence of certain 
Customs officers cognizant of certain facts in order to deal with a 
charge of theft brought against one of the crew of a P. and O. 
steamer, it would be the Commissioner's duty, in the absence of a 
formal application of the proper kind from the court, to take the 
initiative himself and arrange with the Superintendent to authorise 
the men to attend and give evidence. The first, or Canton, case is 
one in which it is held the British court was dealing with what it 
was not competent to touch, and in which the knowledge of the 
employes summoned to give evidence was knowledge of the first 
kind — ^knowledge respecting Chinese official affairs; the second, or 
Shanghai, case is one which a British court has power to deal 
with, and in which, as regards the Customs officers, the know- 
ledge concerned belongs rather to the second class — knowledge 
of personal matters, — and was besides of a kind which China could 
have no possible reason for suppressing, while the punishment 
of crime and the interests of society demanded and warranted its 
production. 


4. — The preceding explanations will sufficiently prepare the 
way for what yet remains to be said by way of instructions. Keeping 
in mind the distinction drawn as to kinds of knowledge, and the 
consequent distinction as to the action a Commissioner ought to 
take, you will be careful to avoid leaving room for embarrassment 
and difficulty, when you know or have reason to suppose that a court 
requires the attendance of any of your subordinates, by at once 
consulting with the Superintendent and making such arrangements 
as shall enable that employe to go into court feeling that he is 
authorised by his superiors to go there, and, while warned as to the 
propriety of being reticent respecting official matters properly so 
called generally, knowing that he is granted every possible freedom 
of speech respecting the personal matters he is cognizant of. You 
will read § 2, T, of Circular No. 221, — 

If the Chinese Superintendent, through the Commis- 
sioner, instructs any Foreigner to attend any Foreign 
court,” — 


as meaning “ If the Chinese Superintendent, of his own motion, 
or on the application of a Foreign official, or acting on information 
or advice received from the Commissioner, instructs,” etc., etc., 
etc.; and as regards the memorandum to be obtained for that 
employe's guidance, you will remember that for that employe’s 
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protection you are to see that it is to be expansim rather than 
restrictive in the liberty of speech it gives. Further, in reading 
§ 2 , 3 ^- 

Any Foreign employe, unless when ordered by the 
Superintendent to attend, is forbidden to answer 
questions on subjects of which he has a knowledge 
only through his position,” — 

you will interpret its instructions in the light of the distinction now 
made respecting knowledge, and you will let the employe know 
before going into court that as regards ‘‘personal matters” he is 
free to speak out, but that he must use his own discretion as to the 
point at which the personal ceases and the official begins: once the 
questioning has reached that point, he should appeal respectfully to 
the court not to press him, and should avoid any defiant attitude or 
tone likely to irritate the court. Finally, you will do well to 
remember that the Chinese Government cannot be expected to take 
any special pleasure in arguing with Foreign countries about such 
matters, or in supporting its Foreign employes against their national 
officials and tribunals, and remembering this, it will be your duty — 
in the interests of the Service generally — to do all you can to look well 
ahead, nip difficulty in the bud, and avoid raising the question or 
making a test case. The way to do this is to take the initiative 
yourself, keep the Superintendent well informed, and procure his 
consent; but of course in any such case as “ the Canton Page case,” 
we must make a stand and take the consequences. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


CIRCULAR No. 269 (Second Series). 

How to act when Superintendent asks for Commissioner’s views on 
questions asked by the Tsungli Yamen, etc., etc., etc. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 22nd February 1884. 

Sir, 

Whenever instead of settling questions myself I refer them to 
the YamSn for its instructions on the points involved, the Yamen 
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either gives its own decision at once, or sends to the Superintendent 
of the Customs concerned for information, or takes the views of 
all the Superintendents; and Superintendents, when thus applied 
to, almost invariably pass on the Yamen’s despatch to their colleagues, 
the Commissioners, and ask them for their advice as to the answer 
to be given. Having noticed that this procedure occasionally draws 
forth responses that are either bewildering or calculated to increase 
the original difficulty, I think it well to give you some hints for your 
guidance in this connexion: — 

1*^. Whenever a Revenue question arises between your 
office and anyone doing business there — such as a 
dispute about values or about the nature of the duty 
to be paid, etc., etc., etc., — if the party concerned 
will not agree to your ruling, you should invariably 
consult with the Superintendent, and either get his 
consent to the decision you propose to enforce or 
arrange for some other settlement of the matter in 
consultation wtih him; and whenever duty is paid or 
the decision accepted under protest, you ought to 
supply the Superintendent with a copy of the Chinese 
version of the report you are addressing to me, at 
the same time informing him that he can either 
report at once to the T'ung-shang Ta-ch'in^ for 
transmission to the Yamen, or keep silence and wait 
until the Yamen makes inquiry; 

T, When you have a question to refer to me, arising out of 
your dealings with the public or out of any such 
point relating to Service matters as the Superintendent 
ought to be informed about, you will do well to state 
to the Superintendent that you have done so and so, 
and that the merchants not being satisfied, or you 
yourself having doubts as to the action proper to be 
taken, you are referring the matter to the Inspector 
General; 

3°. When the Superintendent sends you Yamen despatches 
and asks what answer is to be made, if the question 
refers to a matter connected with your own port, — Le,, 
the port you are at, — ^the advice to be given ought 
usually to be in support of the Customs original 
action; but if it has meantime become evident that 
the original action was wrong, the opportunity to go 
back from it and adopt the course proper to be 
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pursued ought to be laid hold of without delay (in 
most matters it is well to remember that the moment 
you find you are wrong, the easiest way out of the 
difficulty is to act on the discovery and change to the 
right course as quickly as possible) ; 

4°. When the matter referred to you by the Superintendent 
is something that has occurred at another port^ you 
will do well to say that not having all the facts and 
circumstances before you, a conclusive expression of 
opinion cannot be given, but that the probability is 
that the responsible officer — the Commissioner of 
Customs at the port concerned, — in so acting, with 
all the facts, circumstances, and explanations at 
hand, took the proper course; 

5°. When the matter referred to you is something of more 
general interest, and involving a decision likely to 
affect Customs action at all portSy you have an 
opportunity to express your views as fully and as 
freely as you please; only take care that the views 
expressed shall be well and intelligibly expressed, 
and such as shall do you credit whenever and by 
whomsoever examined; 

6®, When the matter is some advice or rule emanating from 
the Inspector Generaly I naturally expect you to 
support it; but nevertheless you must consider 
yourself perfectly at liberty to advance your own 
views and criticise freely, so long as you confine 
yourself to the point, and in doing this you will 
please to remember that nothing gratifies me more 
than to be set right when wrong or be shown a more 
certain way than my own of securing the end aimed 
at, and that nothing is more irritating and dis- 
heartening than to find that others who have the 
power and opportunity neglect to use them to correct 
a mistake made and beyond one's own recall or suggest 
an easier and better way of doing what is proposed 
to be done; of course it is useful for the Yamen or 
myself to know the local and provincial view of a 
matter, but when writing about affairs of the kind 
referred to, you should try to put yourself in my 
place and allow for the circumstances I have to deal 
with, — a very necessary thing to be done and by no 
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means easy, for many courses will appear to you 
perfectly right and feasible from your “own port*' 
point of view which wear a very different aspect from 
mine — with all the ports, with all the Treaty Powers, 
with China’s condition, and with the Yamen’s views 
and difficulties to be allowed for; 

7°. Whatever be the matter about which you give your 
opinion or offer advice, — and more especially when a 
settlement of the nature of a compromise is attempted, 
— ^you ought to take special pains to express and 
guard it in such a way that it should not do violence 
to any established or recognised principle, and shall 
not set up a bad or embarrassing precedent ; and 

8°. As regards punishments and penalties generally, it is 
well to remember that a light penalty — no matter bow 
light — always serves to give warning that the offence 
is a punishable one, and that it is often more expedient 
to get rid of a question by a light penalty, which 
offenders are usually only too willing to assent to, 
than to hold out for a heavy one, involving Consular 
proceedings, references, and delays. It is of much 
more importance to us to avoid acrimonious 
contention, and be content with having it recorded 
that we were in the right, than to swell the confiscation 
fund. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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CIRCULAR No. 270 (Second Series). 

Drawbacks: withdrawal of system inaugurated 1st January 1884. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 26fA February 1884. 


Sir, 

In continuation of Circulars Nos. 216, 231, 255, and 260: 

Concerning Drawbacks, etc. : 

I now enclose copy of a Yamfen despatch, received yesterday, from 
which you will see that, in consequence of representations made by 
the Yangtze Superintendents of Customs, to the effect that they 
cannot cash Native Produce Drawbacks, the new system is with- 
drawn; I have therefore to instruct you to act accordingly. Such 
Custom Houses as have introduced the new are to revert to the old 
system, and those that have not introduced it are to continue to act 
as before — that is to say, the only Drawbacks to be cashed are Foreign 
Goods Drawbacks; others can be used in no other way than in 
making duty payments of their own category. The instructions 
issued in Circulars Nos. 231, 255, and 260 are therefore hereby 
cancelled. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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ENCLOSURE. 
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CIRCULAR No. 273 (Second Series). 

Chinese Studies and Office Work; how Commissioners are to 
examine and report. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 21st March 1884. 


Sir, 


1. — There are some points connected with Chinese studies and 
office work to which I find it necessary to call the attention of yourself 
and your staff : — 


1®. Chinese Studies . — Commissioners are required to 
interest themselves in the Chinese studies of their 
subordinates; by examinations from time to time 
they are to assure themselves that study continues, 
and by occasional advice they are to assist students 
to so direct their efforts as to make the most of their 
time, Chinese composition must be paid more 
attention to by all; however good their knowledge 
of the Chinese “colloquial’' may be, there are 
very few in the Service whose “documentary” 
acquirements fit them for the position of Assistant 
Chinese Secretary, and still fewer for that of Chinese 
Secretary — and fitness for this latter post is what it 
is desirable all should aim at. Copies of all Chinese 
forms in use and copies of Chinese despatches, 
letters, etc., should be given to the Assistants to 
translate, and also English drafts of various docu- 
ments ; each might then be allowed to see and criticise 
the others’ versions; and, finally, the Commissioner 
might issue his own version for their assistance; but 
whatever plan you adopt, you will aim at providing 
the Service with men who can translate readily and 
correctly from and into the Chinese written 
language. 
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2®. Office Work . — In the performance of office work there 
are three things to be aimed at: — 

{a.) Correctness, 

(J.) Neatness, and 
(c.) Expedition. 

A copy of a document made by an Assistant is worse 
than useless if not correct, no matter how quickly or 
how neatly the copying has been done; the same 
may be more pertinently said of figuring — if the 
result is wrong, of what value is the work ? In both 
cases time and material have been wasted, and the 
mistake made may be followed by other consequences 
of a more or less unpleasant nature. Here and 
there an Assistant gets a bad character in this respect: 
his work is not trusted — the Commissioner dare not 
let it pass without setting another to check it, and 
that other has sometimes to do it all over again as 
the shortest and surest way of finishing with it. I 
need hardly say that it is not to work in this way 
that men are employed or paid; each must be able to 
do his own share — ^we cannot provide duplicates to 
check and do it over again, — and whoever proves 
unable to do correctly what he is given to do cannot 
expect his employment to be continued. It must be 
impressed on all that absolute correctness is absolutely 
essential — ^that, after that, their work is expected to 
be fairly neatly done, — and that expedition, though 
of course a very important qualification for Customs 
officials to possess, is not to be tried for at the expense 
of the other two. 

3°. As regards both Chinese studies and office work, you 
will recall to the minds of all what their letters of 
appointment say {vide §5, 5® and 6®) respecting 
inability to pass examinations and inefficiency, and 
consequent termination of employment. Without 
continued fitness there cannot be continued employ- 
ment. 

2. — In conclusion, as regards Chinese studies I have to instruct 
you to avail yourself of whatever leisure you may have during the 
coming (April-June) quarter to examine such members of your 
In-door Staff as have recently finished their third year in the Service 
in Wade’s “ Colloquial ” series, and all of longer standing in the 
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‘‘Documentary” series and written language or books generally; at 
the end of June you will send me a report in tabular form, thus : — 


g 

w 

Age next Birthday. 

Date of joining Service. j 

Years served North of Shanghai. j 

Period of Study at Peking. | 

Colloquial 

(for Employes of 3 Years 
standing). 

Documentary 

(for Employes of over 3 Years 
standing). 

Full Marks. 

Total, 

500 

Full Marks. 

Total, 

500 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Pronunciation. 

Interpreting.* 

Translation 
into Chinese. 

Translation 
from Chinese. 

Knowledge 
of Characters and 
Tones. 

Total. 

Translation 
from Chinese. 

Translation 
into Chinese. 

Conversation 
on Subject given. 

Writing 
of Characters. 

Special Reading, e.g., 

” San Kuo Chih,” 

“ Hung Lou MSng.’* 

Total. 

1 

1 



1 

1 

i 













c. z> 1 



i 













B.F, 1 

1 i 

i 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 














* Putting into Chinese vivd voce sentences dictated by examiner. 


Letting 100 be the best mark, care must be taken to give those 
examined such marks as shall be fair to themselves and honestly 
deserved. Further, you will regard it as a standing rule that you are 
to examine your In-door Staff and report similarly during the June 
quarter of each year in future. 

As regards office work, I give you authority to suspend and 
report for inefficiency anyone whose work is habitually incorrectly 
done; he will thereon be subjected to a special test, and discharged 
if found to be unfit for retention in the Service; and I wish you to 
remember that while it is always gratifying to me to be told that a 
man is doing well in the position I have appointed him to, such a 
report is after all not a necessity, while, on the other hand, when 
a man is not doing well, it is, from every point of view, of the 
greatest importance that I should be informed of it at once, however 
disagreeable it may be for you to have to pen and submit, or for 
myself to have to read and act on, such a report. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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CIRCULAR No. 306 (Second Series). 
Steam-launches, Chinese-owned, at Treaty Ports: Provisional Rules for. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 12nd June 1885. 


Sir, 

1. — I append for your information and guidance copies of a 
despatch to and reply from the Yamen: 

Concerning Steam-launches, etc., at the treaty ports, owned 
by Chinese. 

2. — ^You will observe that seven General Rules (with which is 
given one Local Rule for Shanghai) have been approved of pro- 
visionally for trial for a period of two years. 

{a.) The first provides for measurement and for the issue of 
a register by the Customs. 

(i.) The second provides that — official launches, which are 
exempt, excepted — ^where the launch costs less than 
Tls. 5,000 the fee for the register is to be Tls. 20, 
while for launches costing Tls. 5,000 or more the fee 
is to be Tls. 50. 

(c.) The third provides that, with the exception of launches 
used for towing purposes, and which are to be dealt 
with as tugs, launches are to be exempt from Tonnage 
Dues. 

(d.) The fourth provides that all registered launches are to 
present their registers to the Customs annually for 
inspection. 

(e.) The fifth provides that the launches already finished 
and at work are forthwith to be measured and 
registered. 

(/.) The sixth provides that registered launches are only to 
ply in the treaty ports, and are not to go inland or 
visit non-treaty places with cargo or passengers.- 

iS’) The seventh provides that Government registered 
launches may go inland, etc., with Government stores, 
but are prohibited from carrying merchandise and 
trading. 
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(A.) The concluding and separate Rule is for Shanghai alone, 
and provides that registered launches may be charted 
by Foreigners for pleasure trips inland: on such 
occasions launches are to submit to examination at 
the Barriers, etc., and are not to carry merchandise 
or contraband. Such launches may also be chartered 
by Chinese oflBcials to go inland. 

3. — Each port is to keep a special Register of the registers 

issued, with owners’ names, measurement, fee, etc., and each port 
should number its own registers from No. 1 on: thus, Shanghai 
Steam-launch No. 1 ( [official or private] property). 

4. — The Statistical Secretary will devise and supply each port 
with a book of Launch Registers in English and Chinese; and when 
a register is issued, the Commissioner’s seal is to be put on the 
English and the Superintendent’s on the Chinese date of issue. 

5. — ^Annually each port is to send a copy of its Register for the 
year ending 31st December to the Inspector General. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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ENCLOSURE No. 1. 
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CIRCULAR No. 317 (Second Series). 

Inspector General: Sir Robert Hart, K.C.M.G,, resigns the position of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, ISth August 1885. 

Sir, 

1. — In my Circular No. 1 of 1861, dated the 30th June, I 
notified the appointment of the late Mr. Fitz-Roy and myself to 
exercise conjointly the functions of Inspector General, and in my 
Circular No. 23 of 1863, dated the 30th November, I announced 
my own appointment as Inspector General. To-day I have another 
duty to perform and a final Circular to write — ^to acquaint you with 
the fact that I am on the point of resigning the position I have so 
long held in the Chinese service. During all these years — ^from 
first to last — it has been my aim, as you know, to do useful work for 
China, win a good name for the Customs Service, and secure 
comfortable surroundings for the Customs Staff; whatever be the 
extent to which I have succeeded, that success has been due to the 
intelligence, ability, and loyalty of my fellow-workers, and to one 
and all — Native and Foreign, In-door and Out-door, Revenue and 
Marine — I offer my best thanks for their co-operation in the past 
and my heartiest wishes for their welfare in the future. 

2. — My successor will introduce himself to you in the next 
Circular of this Series: for himself and the work entrusted to him 
I invite the same fidelity and the same attention it has been my 
own good fortune to meet with. Much that I planned has not been 
done — points that I ambitioned have not been reached; but the 
Service has continued and will continue to exist, and its popularity 
and usefulness cannot but increase along the new lines which develop- 
ment may necessitate. Be loyal to your chief and to your comrades, 
and vie with them in trying which, by doing the work of the day 
best, will best serve China: so doing, you need not fear that the results 
won during the years now gone will be lost, or that the hopes they 
planted will be barren of further gains in the years yet to come. 

3. — It is with a very real regret that I sever our Service 
connexion: each of you can best interpret for himself what my 
feelings are, dear comrades of many years, while I write, sorrowfully 
and affectionately, this official farewell. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 
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CIRCULAR No. 318 (Second Series). 

Inspector General: Sir Robert Hart has withdrawn resignation 
and retains position of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Ind November 1885. 


Sir, 

Having reference to my Circular No. 317 of 15th August last, 
I have to inform you that the resignation you were therein informed 
had been tendered to the Yam6n was subsequently withdrawn, and 
that I continue to hold the position of Inspector General of Customs 
under the Chinese Government.* 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 331 (Second Series). 

Harbour Conservation, Construction of Wharves and Jetties, etc.: 
Yamen’s instructions respecting action to be taken in regard to. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 9th April 1886. 


Sir, 

I enclose for your information and guidance copies of my 
application to the Yam6n for instructions respecting harbour 
conservation, construction of wharves and jetties, works calculated 
to affect either foreshore or navigable channels, etc., etc., etc.; and 
the Yamfen’s reply. 

You will note that the Yam6n’s instructions cover three points: — 

1°. Shanghai having been provided for separately in 1879, 
the arrangement then made need not be changed but 
is to continue in force there. 

* Hart withdrew his resignation from the Service at the request of the Empress 
Dowager, and on learning that the arrangements for his successor, made with the 
a^roval of the Tsimgli Yam6n, were being strongly opposed by Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, who wished to secure the appointment for Mr, Gustav Detring, then 
Commissxoner at Tientsin. 
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2^. At ports other than Shanghai, whoever proposes to 
commence any foreshore work, etc., in the Foreign 
Settlement is to submit the plans, etc., through either 
Harbour Master or Consul, to the Chinese officials, 
and must obtain their permission before going on 
with the works proposed. 

S'". If Chinese propose to do anything affecting foreshore, 
etc., of water approaches frequented by Foreign 
shipping, the Chinese officials will themselves deal 
with such cases; but the Harbour Master will always 
be at liberty to call attention to anything likely to 
prove detrimental, etc. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 339 (Second Series). 

Official Steamers employed to carry Goods and Passengers: 
instructions as to treatment of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Wth May 1886. 


Sir, 

1. — A question having come forward from Tamsui concerning 
the treatment of steamers belonging to the Provincial Authorities, 
when they are employed to carry goods and passengers, while 
claiming a special standing as official property, the Yamen has 
instructed me to state for your information and guidance that such 
steamers when thus employed are on arrival and departure to submit 
to Customs examination and pay duties and dues. 

2. — I enclose copy of the Yamen’s despatch for your archives, 
and have to instruct you when giving effect to this decision to make 
its working as little irksome as possible to all concerned, and more 
especially to avoid anything calculated to wound the susceptibilities 
of the Provincial Authorities. At the same time I should add that 
I cannot but hope that the enforcement of this rule will cause these 
official steamers to desist from engaging in such trading operations — 
although, now and then, to be at liberty to do so may be a convenience 
to the public at various points on the coast. 

3. — Eventually all such provincial steamers are to carry 
certificates or registers issued by the Customs; when the form is 
decided on, you will be further instructed. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 352 (Second Series). 

Opium: simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin; I.G.’s instructions 
respecting godowns and hulks for storage of. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, list December 1886. 


Sir, 

1. — The simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin on Opium, 
as provided for in the Additional Article to the Chefoo Agreement 
of 1876, signed in London on the 18th July 1885,* will commence 
early in the spring of next year, and arrangements must now be 
made for the convenience of those who, instead of taking delivery 
at once, elect to leave their Opium in bond in the Customs godowns. 

2. — The second clause of the Article provides that Foreign 
Opium when imported into China shall be taken cognizance of by 
the Imperial Maritime Customs and shall be deposited in bond, 
either in warehouses or receiving hulks which have been approved 
of by the Customs, and that it shall not be removed thence until 
there shall have been paid to the Customs the Tariff Duty of 30 taels 
per chest of 100 catties and also a sum not exceeding 80 taels per 
chest as Likin; and the third clause provides that the Import and 
Likin Duties having been paid, the owner shall be allowed to have 
the Opium repacked in bond, and that the Customs shall issue a 
Transit Certificate for each such package, etc., etc., etc. Such 
being the stipulations of the Article, it becomes necessary for the 
Customs at each port to be prepared with warehouses or receiving 
hulks, either by providing Government-owned, or by licensing 
certain approved of private-owned, hulks or godowns: it is to give 
you instructions in this connexion that this Circular is written. 

3. — ^The Treaty Ports differ much in respect of their Opium 
warehousing requirements, but there are certain particulars in which 
the requirements of each have similar features : the godown or hulk 
must be large enough to accommodate the owners who repack and 
the Customs officers who affix Duty-paid stamps — it must also be 
safe as against fire, and both strong and guarded as against burglars; 
thus, whether a port has hulks or godowns, and whether these are 
official or private property, it is essential that they should be safe, 
convenient, and insurable. 

British Parliamentary Papers: China No. 3 (1886), pp. 5-7, or 
Treaties, Conventions, etc. between China and Foreign States,’’ Customs Publi- 
cation, Shanghai, 2nd Edition (1917), vol, i, pp. 500-505. 
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4. — Shanghai has long possessed private-owned receiving ships, 
and the work on them is so well understood that it will be best to 
license them, if possible, for the storage of Opium in bond. The 
Shanghai Commissioner is accordingly authorised to communicate 
with the owners and arrange matters. If they will bind them- 
selves — 

(a.) To not allow any Opium to leave the hulk without a 
Customs permit; 

(d.) To keep a book on board, open to Customs inspection, 
showing Opium received, Opium delivered after 
production of Customs Permit, and Opium still on 
board ; 

(c.) To give facilities for the repackage of Opium by 
purchasers and for the affixing of Duty-proof stamps, 
etc., by Customs officers; and 

(d.) To pay double duty, z,e. TIs. 220 per picul, on Opium 
received but no longer in the hulk and for which 
Customs Permits were not issued — 

their receiving ships will be licensed as Customs receiving hulks for 
the storage of Opium in bond. If they decline to enter into such 
bonds, the Customs will provide an Opium godown on shore, and 
all Opium arriving will have to be taken there to await the payment 
of Duty and Likin. A formal certificate of license, rehearsing the 
language of the bond, is to be issued to each hulk, good only for 
one year and to be renewed annually; and a fee of TIs, 100 is to be 
collected for each certificate issued or renewed. 

5. — While Shanghai is to be thus dealt with, all other ports are 
to proceed as follows. The Commissioner is to ascertain whether 
any responsible merchant is willing to establish a godown on shore 
or a receiving hulk afloat, and if any suitable person offers to do so, 
the Shanghai treatment in the matter of bond and license (§ 4) is 
to be followed; on the other hand, if the Commissioner — to whose 
discretion it is left — thinks it inadvisable to invite merchants to 
establish godowns or receiving hulks, or if invited no suitable 
person responds, the Commissioner is forthwith to arrange for the 
construction of a Customs godown for Opium in bond — ^large enough 
for the requirements of the port, and so situated and built as to give 
every guarantee for the safety of its contents and be insurable 
against fire, etc. It is estimated that at the ports where the 
smallest Opium business is done — such as Pakhoi, Kiungchow, 
Takow (Anping), Tamsui, Wenchow, Ichang, Chefoo, Tientsin, 
and Newchwang — a thousand taels or thereabouts will build a 
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suitable godown; that other ports — such as Swatow, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Chinkiang, Wuhu, Kiukiang — may require to expend twice or thrice 
that amount; that Canton and Foochow may want four or five 
thousand taels each; and that Shanghai might need ten thousand 
taels or even more. The arrangement I have made with the Yamen 
is that each of the nineteen ports is to be regarded as requiring an 
expenditure of Tls, 5,000, i,e, Tls, 95,000 in all; but that while some 
ports may require the full amount, and others even more, inasmuch 
as it is certain that at most ports a suitable godown can be provided 
for much less, it will suffice for each Superintendent to issue, up to 
the estimated average amount of five thousand taels, whatever lesser 
sum the Commissioner asks for as really necessary to provide the 
required accommodation. Each Commissioner must decide for 
himself as to size, character, and site of godown, and in doing this 
the safety of the drug and the convenience of the public must be 
chiefly kept in mind. If the Customs at any port do not now 
possess a suitable site, the energetic assistance of the Superintendent 
and local authorities is to be invoked to procure one; but I believe 
that most ports do possess such sites either at the jetty, e.g, Swatow, 
or elsewhere, e.g. Kiukiang, and that some even already have 
buildings fit to be used for storing Opium in bond, e.g, Chinkiang 
and Tientsin; and I trust that every economy will be observed in 
providing what is required, whether it be the acquisition of a new 
site or the construction of a new or conversion of an old building. 

6. — In another Circular full instructions will be sent you 
respecting the action to be taken by the Customs under the 
Additional Article in the simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin 
on Opium. In the meantime you will at once and without delay 
proceed to provide the bonded accommodation the present Circular 
specially treats of — godown or hulk. I may state that as the 
simultaneous collection will most probably begin about China 
New Year, there is no time to be lost: arrangements must be made 
immediately, and, if necessary, you will either temporarily rent a 
safe godown or license a private godown to receive Opium in bond. 
On the receipt of this Circular you will at once report the steps 
you have taken and are about to take. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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CIRCULAR No. 356 (Second Series). 

Opium: simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin; I.G.'s instructions 
respecting transaction of Opium business at the Custom Houses. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 20th January 1887. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circulars Nos. 352 and 354 concerning 
the introduction of the new system for the simultaneous collection 
of Duty and Likin on Opium, I now append for your information 
copy of a despatch which I have to-day addressed to the Shanghai 
Customs regarding the modifications to be made in the rule that 
Opium once deposited in bond cannot be removed till after payment 
{vide Circular 354, § 4 (rf.)). 

2. — Shanghai and Hongkong are the grand distributing centres, 
while your own and the other Treaty Ports of China are for the 
most part, and for the purposes of these instructions, to be regarded 
as consumers; still, seeing that each port, no matter how small its 
trade, must be prepared to do distribution work in some form or 
degree, it is necessary to provide you with instructions for your 
guidance in advance, in order to secure uniformity of action at all 
the ports and continuity of practice at each. While therefore, 
Shanghai is to note the contents of this Circular and follow the 
special instructions addressed to it for its own observance, the other 
ports are to be guided by what follows : — 

r. Opium may pay Duty and Likin, be stamped, and 
be taken delivery of at once and direct from the 
importing vessel. 

2°. Opium which does not thus pay Duty and Likin on 
arrival is to be deposited in the Customs bonded 
warehouse (hulk or godown). 

3°. Once deposited in bond, Opium must pay Duty and 
Likin and be stamped by the Customs before 
removal, unless it is to be re-exported to either — 

{a,) A Foreign country: when it is to be given a 
Foreign Re-export Permit; or 

{b.) A Chinese Treaty Port: when it is to be 
given a Coast Re-export Permit, in return 
for a special application in which the 
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re-exporter binds himself to pay Duty and 

Likin, Tls, , if the said Opium, 

catties , is not delivered by the said 

ship at the port designated, 

4°. Opium, tax (Duty and Likin) paid, which has left bond 
duly stamped but without Transit Certificates, is not 
to be held entitled to a subsequent issue of Transit 
Certificates unless applied for by the original 
importer, and then only when the Opium is still at 
hand for Customs examination and verification. 


5°. Opium which has left bond, tax paid and duly stamped, 
is to be given an Exemption Certificate, and not a 
Drawback, if re-exported to a Chinese port. If any 
such Opium is re-exported to a Foreign country and 
claims refund of Duty and Likin, each claim must be 
referred separately to Peking for special instructions, 
accompanied by a detailed report on the circum- 
stances of the case and on the Customs re-examination 
and verification of the Opium. 

6°. The Opium Permits to be provided for issue by the 
Customs at every port except Shanghai will be the 
following: — 


Landing Permit {vide Shanghai despatch appended) 
Bonding „ ( „ „ „ ) 


(a.) 

It! 
iS 

if) Junk 


Delivery 

Foreign 

Coast 


7°. Each office is to follow the instructions contained in 
the Shanghai despatch {vide § 2, 2° to 7°) concerning 
the Opium Movement Book to be kept by the Opium 
Desk or whoever has charge of the Opium work. 

3. — The Statistical Secretary is to supply each port as speedily 
as possible with sets of Permit Books — {a) to (/.) — and with 
Application Books (for Coast Permits ( 5 .)). 

— ^You will report to me without delay on the arrangements 
you have made respecting the transaction of Opium business by 
your office under this Circular. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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ENCLOSURE. 


No. 3,373. Commrs. Inspectorate General of Customs. 
Shanghai. No. 14,955. Peking, 2()th January 1887. 

Sir, 

1, — Circular No. 354, § 3, 5°, explains that the Yangtze Ports 
are to collect their own Opium Duty and Likin from the 1st February, 
and § 4 {d,) says “ That Opium once deposited in bond cannot be 
removed till after payment. {N,B. — This point may require some 
modification,) ’’ Seeing that Shanghai is the port from which there 
is the largest re-export of Opium to river ports and coast ports, the 
necessary modifications alluded to must be provided for without 
delay, and I now authorise you to act as follows : — 

1°. All Opium arriving at Shanghai is to be deposited in 
the Customs licensed Opium hulk, unless both Duty 
and Likin are paid on it when Permit for removal 
from importing vessel is issued. 

2°. Once deposited in an Opium hulk. Opium will be 
removed therefrom in one or other of the following 
five ways: — 

{a.) It will either be landed: in which case it is 
first to pay Duty and Likin and have 
Customs stamps affixed; or 

(b,) It wdll be re-exported to a Foreign port: in 
which case a Foreign Re-export Tranship- 
ment Permit is to be issued, and the tran- 
shipment, Duty free, is to take place under 
such supervision as the Shanghai Customs 
may order; or 

(c.) It will be re-exported to another Chinese port, 
river or coast: in w^hich case a Coast Re- 
export Transhipment Permit is to be issued, 
and the applicant for that Permit must 
either deposit Duty and Likin at Shanghai 
for the account of the Customs at the port 
of destination, or use a special form of 
application (Shanghai Customs to provide 
the form), in which the applicant (U) shall 
undertake that the said Opium will be 
delivered at the port designated by the said 
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vessel, and (2°) shall bind himself to pay the 

Duty and the Likin, Tls, on the 

same, catties , if the same is not 

delivered at the port designed within 

days; or 

[d) It will be re-exported to one of the Yangtze 
Stages: in which case it must pay Duty and 
Likin and have Customs stamps affixed 
before leaving the Opium hulk, and take out 
a Duty-paid Coast Re-export Transhipment 
Permit; or 

{e.) It will be re-exported to a Chinese port or 
place by some Chinese vessel other than a 
China Merchants’ steamer: in which case it 
is to pay Duty and Likin and have Customs 
stamps affixed before leaving the Opium 
hulk, and take out a Duty-paid Coast 
Re-export Transhipment Permit. 

These five possible modes of dealing with Opium on 
removal from the Opium hulk will suffice to meet 
the various requirements of Shanghai. 

2. — The great importance of the simultaneous collection of Duty 
and Likin and the magnitude of the Opium business at Shanghai 
demand special care at every stage of the work to be done by the 
Custom House. You will therefore make some such arrangements 
as the following: — 

1°. Establish a separate Opium Desk: all Opium business, 
inwards and outwards, to be attended to by it, and 
nothing but Opium business to be sent to it. 

2°. The Opium Desk should keep an accurate and detailed 
record of all Opium that arrives at and leaves 
Shanghai in an Opium Movement Book, arranged 
after a Dr. and Cr. fashion, with all arrivals on one 
side and all departures on the other: this book 
should be balanced weekly or monthly and compared 
with the books kept by each Opium hulk and the 
stocks on board, etc. On the arrival side should be 
entered the number of the importation, date, ship’s 
name, name of applicant for Permit (consignee 
or owner), kind of Opium, marks and numbers, 
quantity; on the departure side should be entered 
the number of the Permit in the General Movement 
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Book and its number in its own series with its 
distinguishing letter {vide below, 3"^), date, ship’s 
name, name of applicant for Permit, destination 
{vide below, 4°), kind of Opium, quantity, Duty 
paid, Likin paid, number of stamps affixed and 
number of Transit Certificates issued {vide below, 6°). 

3 . For departing Opium there should be seven kinds of 
Permits, viz. : — 

L. Lafiding Permit, for Opium to be landed 
direct from original importing vessel on 
payment of Duty and Likin. 

2*^. Bo7iding Permit, for Opium to be moved from 
importing ship to Opium hulk. 

3'. Delivery Permit, for Opium in bond to be 
removed from Opium hulk on payment of 
Duty and Likin. 

4"^. Foreign Permit, for Opium to be removed from 
bond and transhipped for re-export to a 
Foreign port. 

5"^. Coast Permit, for Opium to be removed from 
bond and transhipped for re-export to 
another Treaty Port. 

6^. Stage Permit, for Opium to be stamped and 
removed from bond on payment of Duty 
and Likin, etc., to go by a river steamer to 
a Yangtze Stage. 

7"^. Junk Permit, for Opium to be stamped and 
removed from bond on payment of Duty 
and Likin, to go by a Chinese vessel other 
than a China Merchants’ steamer to any 
Treaty or non-Treaty Port or place. 

By supplying the Opium Desk with seven separate 
Permit Books, each Permit provided with an 
appropriate butt, and by entering each Permit as 
issued in the General Opium Movement Book, an 
appropriate distinction will at once be created, and 
provision made for clearness and correctness in the 
Opium account under the new system. When the 
particulars of any such Permit are entered in the 
Movement Book, the initial or distinguishing letter of 
the name of the Permit {L., B,, Z>., F,, C., S., or ].') 
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should be entered after the distinguishing number, 
thus : — 


General Movement No. 

Distinguishing No. 


1,115 

120 L. 






4°. It would perhaps be well to supply the importers of 
Opium with seven corresponding sets of Application 
Books, and more especially with that one which will 
be responded to by the issue of a C. Permit. 

5°. When noting the destination in the General Movement 
Book, it will be best, at least in the case of C. Permits, 
to give, if possible, the name of the Treaty Port the 
vessel goes to. 

6°. As regards the Movement Book entries of the number 
of stamps affixed and Transit Certificates issued, it 
will be well (but on this point you can consult the 
Taot‘ai) to number all Opium stamps in consecutive 
series from 1 to, say, 10,000, giving each 10,000 a 
category or distinguishing character from the ChHen 
T%u Win, thus: ^ 9,999, 7,654; and Opium 

Transit Certificates, with the butt, ought also to 
have their own series, separate and distinct from the 
numbers of Transit Certificates for other Foreign 
goods: such entries in the Movement Book, departure 
side, would look like this : — 


General 
Movement No. 

Distin^shing 


Stamps affixed. 

Transit 

Certificates 

issued. 

1,115 

120 L. 


^ 1 @ 90 

A 36 @ 39 







7°. The amounts of Duty and Likin collected are to be 
entered in separate columns. 

8°, If possible, put the Opium Desk and all who work in 
connexion with it in a separate room, and not in the 
General Office. 
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3. — You can apply to the Statistical Department for such books, 
Application and Permit, as you require, and you will report to me 
as soon as possible on the arrangements you have made to give effect 
to the suggestions of this despatch. 

I am, etc.. 


(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


P,S, — For the transhipment of Opium — not bonded, but — 
moved direct from arriving to departing vessel, the Transhipment 
Permit to be issued may be either of the Foreign or Coast series, 
according to the destination of the departing vessel. 


To 

H. E. HOBSON, Esquire, 

Commissioner of Customs ^ 
SHANGHAI. 


(initialled) R. H. 


CIRCULAR No. 358 (Second Series). 

Opium: simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin; I.G/s instructions 
respecting treatment of Opium <irrived before 1st February 1887. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 3rd February 1887. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circulars Nos. 352, 354, 356, and 357: 

Simultaneous collection of Tariff Duty {Tls. 30) and Con- 
vention Likin {Tls, 80) on Opium by the Maritime 
Customs from 1st February: 

I now circulate for the guidance of all the ports the substance of 
replies sent by telegraph to telegraphic queries and reports received 
here these last few days. 

34 
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2. — The Treaty rules affecting Opium in operation before and 
up to the 1st February provided — 

{a) That it should be sold by the Foreign merchant at the 
Treaty Port only; 

(i.) That the Import Duty payable on its landing should be 
Tls, 30 per 100 catties; 

(t.) That it should be taken inland by Chinese only; 

{d,) That once in Chinese hands it should be subject to 
whatever charges the Chinese authorities might 
establish; and 

(^.) That the Treaty Transit privileges accorded to general 
merchandise should not apply to it. 

Therefore, whatever Opium arrived in port before the 1st February 
was liable, first of all, to a fixed Import Duty of Tls, 30 per 
100 catties, and, after that, to whatever additional taxation the 
authorities of any locality might see fit to order, without other limit 
to the amount of the tax or the number of the places at which 
taxation might be imposed than the drug’s ability to stand taxation. 

3. — The Additional Article made various changes in the fore- 
going Treaty rules, and from the date of going into operation, 
the 1st February, provided — 

1"^. That Opium should pay Tariff Duty at the old rate, 
Tls, 30, and Convention Likin at a fixed rate, viz., 
Tls, 80, per 100 catties; 

2°. That it should pay these two charges, aggregating 
Tls, 110, before it leaves the control of the Maritime 
Customs, i,e,^ simultaneously; 

3°. That importers may either pay and free their Opium 
from Customs control, taking delivery direct from 
the importing vessel, or defer payment and leave 
their Opium in Customs control, i,e,y bond it, until 
it suits them to pay and remove it; 

4°. That Opium which has paid may be repacked under 
Customs supervision (each ball to be stamped or 
have Customs label affixed in proof of payment); 
and 

5°. That Opium (whether repacked or in its original 
condition, but in every case stamped) may be 
supplied with an Opium Transit Certificate (one for 
each package, or one for any number of packages. 
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at the option of the owner), which will protect it 
from the imposition of any further tax, wherever 
found and to whatever place it may be sent in the 
interior, so long as the packages are unbroken and 
the Customs seals, marks, and numbers not effaced 
or tampered with. 

Thus from the 1st February Opium is to pay a fixed Likin, in 
addition to ordinary Import Duty, to the Maritime Customs, and 
is to be supplied with Transit Certificates to protect it from further 
taxation. 

4. — The change thus made is easily understood, and there need 
be no difficulty as to the proper treatment to be applied under the 
Additional Article to Opium arriving on or after the 1st February. 
Sundry questions have, however, arisen respecting the right way of 
treating the Opium that had left Customs control before the 
1st February but on which up to that date no Likin had been paid. 
It is mainly to record the answers to such questions and to secure 
uniform action at all the ports that this Circular is written. 

5. — The principle to be applied is this: all Opium is subject 
to Likin, and the introduction of the method prescribed by the 
Additional Article does not grant freedom from liability for Likin 
to any Opium which had not by payment of Likin before the 

1st February relieved itself of that liability. Thus, all Duty- ^^^ - 

but Likin-unpaid Opium in port on the 1st February, whether in 
merchants’ godowns or on board receiving ships, is to pay Likin. 

6. — ^What Likin is to be paid by the Opium just described: the 
old local rate, the Convention rate, or any other rate ? The rule 
that has been circulated for your guidance (Circular No. 354, § 3, 
9®) gives Opium-holders an option: they may come forward them- 
selves, pay the Convention Likin {Tls. 80), and obtain for their 
customers all Convention privileges {e,g,^ bonding, Duty-proof 
stamps. Transit Certificates, etc., etc,, etc.), or they may decline to 
come forward to pay the Convention Likin; but if they elect to 
accept this latter alternative, then whatever Opium in stock is not 
voluntarily brought forward to pay Convention Likin thereby 
becomes liable, on and after the 1st February, to special Likin, viz., 
three hundred taels per 100 catties, the moment it passes from the 
Foreign holders to the Chinese purchaser, and even that payment 
does not secure Convention privileges for it. Accordingly, it is not 
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at the old rate — it is not at the rate which ruled in the locality before 
the 1st February, — but at the new rate (either Convention rate, 
Tls, 80, or special rate, Tls, 300) that Likin is to be collected on 
Likin-unpaid Opium arrived before the 1st February. 

7 ^ — ^Who is to collect the Likin-unpaid Opium arrived before 
the 1st February, and to what account is the amount collected to be 
placed ? If holders come forward to pay the Convention Likin 
(TZ^. 80), it is to be paid to the Haikwan Bank in the ordinary way 
on a Customs Memo, and through the Maritime Customs, Le,, 
Commissioner of Customs; the Convention rate is not to be paid 
to the old Likin Office, nor is the amount collected by the Maritime 
Customs to be sent or accounted for to the old Likin Office. As 
regards Opium in stock which is not brought forward to pay 
Convention Likin, it is liable to special Likin, viz., Tls, 300 per 
100 catties, when it quits the Foreign importer or holder and is taken 
possession of by the Chinese purchaser; but as to the office to which 
this special Likin is payable, that is a point to be determined thus: 
whatever office (Yamen, Custom House, Barrier, Likin Office, or 
other official establishment) finds Opium in Chinese hands or in 
circulation which is not accompanied by our new Opium Transit 
Certificate, or which has not on every ball our new Opium Duty- 
proof stamp, that office is entitled to tax the Opium at the special 
rate, to retain the amount collected, and account for that amount 
to its superior office in the ordinary way. This procedure is to last 
six months, Le,^ to the end of July, and during that period you will 
act as follows in order to preserve a distinct record of the category 
to which money belongs when paid through your office on account 
of Opium: — 

1°. If the payment is “Duty and Likin’’ {Th. 110) on 
Opium arrived on or after 1st February, put it in 
the ordinary Opium Revenue Account opened on the 
1st February, 

2°. If the payment is simply Convention Likin {Tls. 80) 
volunteered by holders on Opium arrived before the 
1st February, open a sub-account for it and style it 
“ Convention Likin make-up A/c.” 

3°. If the payment is a compulsory special Likin {Tls, 300) 
levied by your office on Opium found in circulation 
without your Duty-proof stamp or Transit Certificate, 
open a second sub-account for it and style that 
account “ Special Likin A/c.” 
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4°, At the end of July report to the Inspector General in 
an ordinary despatch (with three copies in Chinese) 
the state of each of the three accounts (1°, 2°, and 3°) 
at the end of July, giving — 

I"". The total number of payments. 

2^^. The total quantity of Opium paid on. 

3"^. The total amount paid. 

This optional manner of dealing with Opium in stock, t,e., of either 
paying Convention Likin or subjecting it to special Likin, now 
conceded to holders, will end with July. 

8. — Are Import Duty and Convention Likin to be paid simul- 
taneously on leaving the bonded godown, or is the Import Duty to 
be paid before the importing vessel clears ? Once the application 
for permission to remove Opium from an importing vessel to a 
bonded warehouse, hulk or godown, is received and Permit 
issued, the liability of the importing vessel ceases, and the payment 
of Import Duty on Opium is to be deferred until the Opium is 
about to leave bond; it is then, t.e,y when Opium is leaving bond, 
that Duty and Likin are to be paid simultaneously. As regards the 
amount of duties to be noted on the ship's Customs Clearance, you 
will act thus: if the Opium is all put in bond, you will enter the 
number of chests or quantity on the Clearance, and add the Chinese 
equivalent for ‘‘bonded" H); and if whole or part is paid for 
and taken delivery of from the ship direct, you can make a double- 
column entry on the Clearance, on one side giving the amount paid, 
and on the other the quantity bonded. And as respects the annual 
statistics of sums collected under each flag, you can easily find out 
the total (Duty and Likin) payments to be credited to any flag by 
referring to the “Opium Movement Book" (Circular No. 356, 
§ 2, 7°) and extracting and totalling its figures. 

and 

9. — In case of fire, if the bonded warehouse — its contents 

or 

are burnt, are the owners of the Opium still liable to pay Import 
Duty and Likin ? If Opium is stored in a bonded warehouse 
provided by the Customs and in Customs keeping, destruction of 
Opium by fire will free the owner from liability for Duty and Likin; 
but if Opium is destroyed in a bonded warehouse licensed by the 
Customs but not in Customs keeping, the liability for Duty and 
Likin continues, and owners can provide for that by arranging that 
their insurance shall cover the Duty- Likin payment {TIs. 110). 
AT.B, — ^Whether in licensed or in Customs-owned bonded ware- 
houses, owners — not the Customs — are to insure their own Opium, 
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10— Is rent to be charged on Opium stored in the Customs- 
owned (or rented) bonded warehouse ? Opium may be stored in 
the Customs bonded warehouse for a period of ten days rent free, 
but if kept there longer it is to pay rent for the whole period from 
arrival to departure at the rate of.... per per day. 

11. — Fault is found with the Foreign paper Opium stamps: 
they are said to be easily removed, and admit of being used more 
than once. Such being the report, the Opium stamps ordered from 
Europe are not to be made use of on arrival, but each office is for 
the present to devise and use its own stamp till further orders, taking 
care that the Chinese paper is so thin that it cannot be removed or 
used a second time when once affixed. When the office stamp is 
sent here in triplicate (Circular No. 354, § 4, 4°), it will be decided 
to either fix one pattern for general use or authorise each port to 
continue to have its own special stamp. 

12. — When the Additional Article came into operation on the 
1st February the old Likin Offices and Opium Farms were thereby 
either closed or placed on some other footing; but it does not 
specially concern us whether the one or the other happened. What 
does concern us is this: various Superintendents have declared that 
the Commissioners have no staff to prevent Opium already in port 
from evading Likin, have no way of collecting special [Likin] from 
holders who do not volunteer Convention Likin, and they add that 
as the work of collection has passed out of the hands of the old 
Likin Offices, those offices cannot be expected to spend money on 
retaining their police, etc., for the benefit of our work. Of course 
there is something in this, but not as much perhaps as might be 
inferred by those who know what the Superintendents report, and 
accordingly, in order to meet this difficulty, you will make inquiry 
and arrange with the Superintendent to keep on the old Likin police, 
or some of them, till the end of July, and you will at once report 
to me what you have arranged to do and also what funds you must 
be provided with for the payment of such police, etc. ; you will note 
that their pay must be issued by you, and not by the Superintendent 
or Likin Office, and must be accounted for in your accounts, and 
the men, etc., must be under your direct orders for this special 
duty. If you can dispense with them before the end of July, 

as soon as you know that the Opium in stock on 1st February has 
all disappeared, it will be best to do so. 

13. — Finally, you will take note that no one is to have access 
to your bonded warehouses or work in your Opium Office except 
Customs employes serving under you and paid from your office 
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funds and such merchants as of necessity must be allowed entrance 
on business; and you will do your utmost to make your staff efficient 
as well in the interests of the merchants as for the protection of the 
Revenue. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


P,S . — I append copy of a telegram about to be issued: — 

Opiim . — The principles for guidance are four, namely: — 

1"^. Old Likin Office connexion with Opium ceased 
last day January, 

2'^. Customs connexion with Opium Likin commenced 
1st February. 

3®. Opium arriving in February must pay Customs 
110 taels. 

4°. Opium arrived beforehand had right to pay old 
Likin at old office, but if it did not avail of 
right and pay before February, its Likin is to 
be dealt with by Customs; such Opium has 
three alternatives to choose between, namely : — 

(a.) It can come to Customs and pay Con- 
vention Likin and thereby secure all 
Convention privileges. 

(b.) It can come to Customs and pay Likin at 
old January rate, but such payment 
does not secure Opium Convention 
privileges, and Opium remains liable to 
all other taxation, 

(c.) If Opium does not volunteer to pay either 
old or Convention Likin to Customs it 
exposes itself to special Likin, 300 taels, 
wherever met after leaving importer. 

Inform all neighbouring ports and public.’" 


(initialled) R, H. 
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CIRCULAR No. 378 (Second Series). 

Service Routine Work: LG.’s Secretaries to see that the ports 
conform to instructions respecting. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, I6th May 1887. 

Sir, 

I find I must call attention to the following point in connexion 
with the ordinary routine work of the Service : — 

The Inspector General is assisted by five Commissioners, who, 
as Secretaries, have charge of — 

Service matters generally: correspondence, etc. (Chief 
Secretary) ; 

Chinese work generally: Chinese versions of Returns, 
correspondence, etc. (Chinese Secretary) ; 

Service expenditure, etc. (Audit Secretary); 

Statistical work generally: Trade Returns, Revenue Returns, 
etc. (Statistical Secretary); and 

Service supplies, etc. (Non-Resident Secretary). 

In these - connexions, all concerned have for their guidance the 
existing Service Instructions, Circulars, etc., and while it is the 
duty of the Commissioners in charge of ports to follow such existing 
instructions, it is the duty of the Secretary- Commissioners at the 
Inspectorate to see that they are followed. Although such in- 
structions exist, and although the division of duty thence arising 
ought to be plain enough, it is continually happening either that 
the Officer in charge of a port disregards the Secretary or that the 
Secretary declines to act and invokes the Inspector General’s 
intervention. On special occasions it may be necessary to act thus, 
but, generally speaking, the Inspector General, who is quite 
sufficiently occupied, ought not to have this otherwise provided for, 
and therefore unnecessary and additional, work thrown on him. 

I wish it therefore to be noted now and once for all, as well by the 
ecreteries at the Inspectorate as by the Commissioners at the ports, 
that the first are not only authorised but are required to see that in 
their own departments general instructions are attended to, and that 
the second are not only expected but are required to give eifect to 
the instructions received from the Secretaries in just the same way 
as they would if drafted and signed by the Inspector General himself. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector GeneraL 
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CIRCULAR No. 385 (Second Series). 

Harbour Masters’ Authority vis-d-vis Pilots: I.G.’s further 
instructions respecting. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 22nd July 1887. 


Sir, 

In continuation of Circulars No. 3 of 1867, Nos. 22 and 30 
of 1868, No. 2 of 1869, Nos. 16 and 30 of 1870, No. 6 of 1871, 
No. 29 of 1875, and No. 158, Second Series, § 5, relating to Pilotage, 
etc., and Circulars Nos. 10 and 35 of 1868, and Nos. 2, 75, 128, 
167, 176, 178, 180, and 184, Second Series, concerning Harbour 
Masters’ duties, etc., I have now to instruct you to state to the 
Harbour Master that in his interpretation of the Chinese Pilotage 
Service General Regulation VII, and the disciplinary powers he may 
thereunder exercise over licensed Pilots, he is to remember that 
there are two classes of Pilots to be dealt with, Native and Foreign; 
that whenever he decides to suspend or dismiss, the punished person 
may appeal, if a Foreigner, to his Consul, or, if a Native, to [the 
Commissioner of Customs] ; and that, viewed as a judicial proceed- 
ing, the decision of the tribunal appealed to is to be regarded as 
final, and acted on, although the matter may continue susceptible 
of diplomatic reconsideration. The words of the amended 
Regulation of 1868, ‘‘ must pay due respect to the wishes and 
instructions of the Harbour Master, under whose orders and control 
they are placed,” omitted a certain explanatory clause used in the 
original Regulations of 1867, viz., ‘‘ and who is invested with 
disciplinary powers in view of infractions of established rules.” 
It is well to recall attention to the 1867 expression, for it contains 
the key to the interpretation of the Harbour Master’s disciplinary 
power: Pilots are to “ pay due respect to his wishes and instructions,” 
but the Harbour Master’s disciplinary power can only take the 
shape of penalty against “ infractions of established rules.” The 
established rules are to be found in the Byelaws of the several ports, 
accepted and approved of by the local Consuls, and in §§ 2 and 3 
of General Regulation VII, approved of by the Legations; but as 
regards the ‘‘wishes and instructions” of the Harbour Master, it 
is to be remembered that they can be only such wishes and 
instructions as are directly connected with the port’s pilotage, and 
that, even then, and being such as are thus directly connected, they 
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can only be held to carry a penalty for non-compliance when non- 
compliance involves an infraction of the spirit of established rules. 
Merely technical infractions are not likely to be considered punishable 
by Consuls; and when any such infraction can be traced to a wrong 
order given by a Harbour Master, the Consul appealed to is more 
likely to pass over the infraction as something justified by common 
sense than to uphold the technical penalty. What I have just 
written will appear at first glance dangerous doctrine, but- 
remembering that the Treaty Powers can at any moment refuse to 
recognise the Pilotage Regulations; that Pilots become restive under 
every exercise of the Harbour Master’s authority; that their own 
interests will lead Pilots to do their best for those who pay them — 
the ships; and that the less official interference there is the better — 
it is well to keep it constantly in mind that penalties will be upset, 
and that what influence a functionary does really possess for good 
will be simply weakened and destroyed if it assumes the form of 
authority exercised foolishly and for purposes that will not commend 
themselves to the good sense of those who are in a position to object, 
and who are, besides, more disposed to criticise than to sympathise. 
The first thing a Harbour Master has to do is, at the examination, 
to assure himself that the man he is about to license is really 
qualified; this done, and men licensed, it is enough to keep the run 
of them afterwards by requiring them to report their arrivals in and 
departures from port: beyond this it is hardly necessary for a 
Harbour Master to go of his own motion, seeing that each one’s 
own desire to make money may be relied on to cause every Pilot 
to exert himself adequately. Pilots have on the whole a hard calling 
to live by, and are the very last class of men in the world to be 
improved by what they consider the nagging of a too officious 
Harbour Master, or to submit to any unintelligible or useless 
restrictions when getting a moment’s rest in port just after quitting 
a ship where all obeyed their orders, and after the tension and 
responsibility of safely conducting life and property through difficult 
waters into port. I wish you therefore to impress on your Harbour 
Master that he is to exercise very little authority over, and display 
very great consideration for, the very useful men who function as 
Pilots on this coast. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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CIRCULAR No. 395 (Second Series). 

Bonded Warehouses: system to be introduced at Shanghai; 
General Regulations and I.G.’s instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2Qth October 1887. 


Sir, 

1. — In my Circular No. 158 of the 28th September 1881 
I enclosed a copy of the Additional Convention made with Germany 
by way of revision of the Tientsin Treaty of 1861. The first clause 
of Article III of that Convention runs thus: ‘‘The Chinese 
Commissioner of Customs and the other competent authorities 
shall, after agreeing upon the necessary regulations, themselves take 
measures for the establishment of Bonded Warehouses in all the 
open ports of China in which they are required in the interests of 
Foreign commerce, and where local circumstances would admit of 
such an arrangement being made.” In the following year, 1882, 
I was sent to Shanghai to initiate measures for the introduction 
of Bonding there as an experiment, but, although rules were then 
drawn up by myself and the matter brought before the Yamen once 
or twice subsequently by the German Legation, it was not finally 
decided to go on with Bonding till recently. My original proposal 
was that Foreign goods should alone be allowed to be bonded, and 
that, instead of incurring the expense of building and damaging 
existing warehouses by the competition of a Government one with 
Bonding privileges, the Chinese Government should license the 
godowns of both the Associated Wharves and the China Merchants’ 
Company, thereby confining the privilege to public companies 
whose shares can be bought by all in the open market and extending 
it to Natives and Foreigners alike. That proposal has been adopted 
in so far as building and the goods to be bonded are concerned, 
but, after long consideration, the Chinese Authorities have decided 
to exclude Foreign warehouses and have selected some of the China 
Merchants’ Company’s godowns to be licensed and used as 
Government Bonded Warehouses. Whether the China Merchants’ 
Company’s wharves and godowns will suffice, and whether circum- 
stances may not yet necessitate the extension of the privilege to 
Foreign warehouses and to other ports, remains to be seen: 
meantime the system has been ordered to be introduced, and the 
Shanghai Customs are to select a date for bringing it into operation. 
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2. I now enclose copies of some of my own and the Yamen’s 

despatches in this connexion, and an English version of the General 
Regulations. It will be seen that the Regulations are as few and 
as brief as possible, and that while each group admits of any 
required addition, all are so arranged that it can at once be known 
how Ships, Importers, Customs, and Godowns selected for Bonding 
will be affected by the changes the system necessarily entails. 
Although drawn up for German vessels, these Regulations are to 
be observed whenever the Bonding privilege is availed of by the 
ships and merchants of other Treaty Powers. After the introduc- 
tion of the system at Shanghai there will be fewer Exemption 
Certificates issued for Foreign goods reshipped thence, and the 
other Treaty ports will therefore have to examine and collect duties 
on coast steamers’ cargoes to a greater extent than at present. 
While adopting the rules now issued as the General Regulations 
for Bonding, the Shanghai Customs will arrange the local procedure 
so as to accord therewith as closely as possible, but will be at liberty 
to frame such additional rules as may be wanted. All such 
additional rules are to be called Local Rules and are to appear under 
the appropriate General Regulation; e.g., 

General Regulations. 


c. 

15. 






Local 

Rule 

1. 

D. 

24. 






Local 

Rule 

1. 


25. 






Local 

Rule 

1. 


That is, the Local Rules are not to be arranged separately and in 
a body and numbered from 1 on, but are to follow, each, the 
General Regulation each is chiefly connected with, and under each 
General Regulation are to be numbered from 1 on. In fact. 
Bonding is to be treated in the same way as Pilotage: it is to have 
General Regulations applicable to all ports, and Local Rules for the 
special port concerned. It will not be necessary to consult Consuls 
or Chamber of Commerce about such Local Rules, but before 
being published or acted on they must be reported to and approved 
of by the Inspector General. 

3. — In view of the fact that the privilege of Bonding may 
possibly be more largely availed of at Shanghai than a 5 per cent. 
Tariff of Import Duties would at first lead us to expect, and as it 
is highly important that Customs work at Shanghai should not be 
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thrown into confusion and that Revenue should not suffer any- 
where by the introduction of the system, it is my intention to 
appoint an additional Deputy Commissioner to Shanghai, who will 
take charge of Bonding generally, including the Opium work as 
well as the work connected with general cargo of Foreign origin, 
and who will make a special study of the subject, exercise a general 
supervision over warehouses and office work, and devise and submit 
to the Commissioner such Local Rules, Customs forms, plan of 
procedure, etc., etc., etc., as the successful launching and proper 
working of the system may call for. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


ENCLOSURE No. 1. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR BONDING. 

The Chinese Government having assented in the Revised 
German Treaty to the experimental establishment of Bonded 
Warehouses at Shanghai, the following Provisional Regulations 
have been drawn up. They are divided into four sections, according 
as they affect — 1°, Vessels; 2°, Cargo; 3°, the Custom House; and 
4°, the Bonded Warehouse. 

1°. Rules for the guidance of German Vessels, 

A. 

1. After arrival and Consular Report, the Import Manifests of 

German vessels are to be lodged with the Customs. 

2. When the Consul’s Report has been received, the Manifest 

handed in, and Permits to land applied for and issued, 
the vessel will be allowed to discharge. 
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3. When import cargo has been discharged, export cargo 

shipped, and dues and duties paid, the Customs Clearance 
will be issued. The Customs will enter on the Clearance 
the amount of Import Duties paid on Foreign goods and 
the number of packages of Foreign goods bonded upon 
which duty has not been paid. 

4. The rules regarding Export Duties, Coast Trade Duties, and 

Tonnage Dues remain as before. 

2°. Rules for the guidance of Importers. 


5. A distinction is made between a vessel’s import Foreign 

cargo and her Native cargo. While Foreign goods may 
be bonded or not, at the Importer’s option. Native goods 
will be treated as before — released upon payment of 
duty, — and will not be allowed to be placed in bond. 

6. Foreign goods may, at the Importer’s option, be either 

treated as before — i,e.^ pay duty and be released — or may 
be bonded. The Importer must state on his Import 
Application — in addition to the description, number of 
packages, weight, and value of the goods — on which 
goods he wishes to pay duty and on which he wishes to 
defer payment, in order that the Customs may know 
whether to issue a Duty Memo, or a Bonding Permit. 

7. The Importer must in all cases obtain a Bonding Permit 

before landing his cargo and placing it in bond. 

8. If the Importer wishes to take samples of goods placed in 

bond, he must first obtain a Sample Permit from the 
Customs before opening the packages. The Bonded 
Warehouse keeper will, upon production of this Sample 
Permit, allow the packages to be opened and samples 
taken, and the original packages will then be closed in 
whatever way the Importer and Warehouse keeper may 
agree upon. 

9. When the Importer wishes his goods, or any portion of 

them, to be released from bond, he must supply the 
Customs with a description of the goods, number of 
packages, weight, value, date of bonding, name of 
importing vessel, destination, name of exporting vessel, 
etc., when applying for Duty Memo., Release Permit, or 
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Shipping Permit. Goods for sale in Shanghai, or for 
re-export to a Yangtze Port, must pay Import Duty 
before being released from bond. If intended for 
re-exportation to other Treaty ports, or to a Foreign 
port, they will not be required to pay duty before 
quitting bond. 

10. Goods removed from the Bonded Warehouse without a 

Permit will be confiscated, and the proprietors of the 
Bonded Warehouse will be responsible for the amount 
of the duty leviable. 

11. Twelve months is proposed as the limit during which 

goods may remain in bond. If not applied for by the 
Importer at the expiration of that period, the proprietors 
of the Bonded Warehouse must pay the Import Duty 
and remove the goods elsewhere. 

12. The insurance of bonded goods. Warehouse charges, and 

indemnity for fire or loss, are matters to be arranged 
between the proprietors of the Bonded Warehouse and 
the Importers, and do not concern the Customs. 

3^^. Regulations to be given ejfect to by the Customs. 


13. Seeing that German vessels will arrive with cargo which is, 

and with cargo which is not, to be bonded, the Customs 
must first receive the Consular Report and Import 
Manifest before issuing Permits to discharge, etc. 

14. On application from the Importer to bond Foreign goods, 

the Customs will issue the Bonding Permit with the 
Permit to Land. 

15. On application from the Importer, the Customs will issue 

a Sample Permit to open packages in bond for the 
purpose of taking samples. 

16. When the Importer desires to dispose of bonded goods in 

Shanghai, or to re-export them to a Yangtze Port, the 
Customs will, upon application, issue a Duty Memo., 
and upon production of the Duty Receipt will grant a 
Release Permit, and, if required, a Yangtze Export 
Permit. 
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17. Upon application from the Importer to re-export bonded 

goods to a Treaty port, other than a Yangtze Port, or 
to a Foreign port, the Customs will issue a Release 
Permit and an Export Permit. 

18. The Customs will enter on the Clearance of each German 

vessel the amount of Import Duty paid, and the number 
of packages placed in bond on which payment of duty 
is deferred. 

19. The form of Bond to be entered into by the proprietors of 

the Bonded Warehouse, the books to be kept there, the 
arrangements for either permanently stationing Customs 
officers at the Warehouse or for periodical inspection, as 
well as the rules for the daily routine of work at the 
Warehouse, will be decided by the Shanghai Customs as 
circumstances require. 

20. In the Quarterly Returns of Revenue the duty paid on 

goods released from bond is to be entered in the Return 
for the current quarter; and in the Annual Trade Returns 
such goods are to be entered under their proper flag. 
Goods remaining in bond are to be treated, as regards 
these Returns, as not yet imported. 


4°. Rules to be observed by the Proprietors of Bonded Warehouses, 

D. 

21. The proprietors of Warehouses appointed by the Shanghai 

Customs to store goods in bond must enter into Bonds 
in which they bind themselves to observe all the Regula- 
tions of the Shanghai Customs, and engage that no goods 
shall enter the Warehouse without a Permit, and that, 
once in the Warehouse, goods shall not be opened or 
released without the proper Permit; and in the event of 
goods being so opened or released without Permit, the 
said proprietors bind themselves to pay a fine of so 
many times the duty leviable on the goods concerned. 

22. The proprietors of Bonded Warehouses must keep books, 

the form of which will be determined by the Customs, 
in which must be recorded particulars of all goods which 
enter and leave the Warehouse, as well as full particulars 
of the opening of packages for the purpose of taking 
samples. 
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23. Customs OfScers, whether permanently stationed at the 

Warehouse or coming for the purpose of inspection, 
shall at all times have access to, and be at liberty to 
examine, both books and cargo without hindrance on the 
part of the proprietors of the Bonded Warehouse. 

24. Goods for which the Importer has obtained a Bonding 

Permit will be checked on arrival at the Bonded Ware- 
house by the Warehouse keeper in the presence of the 
Customs Officer before being stored. At the same time 
an entry will be made in the Warehouse Book, and the 
Bonding Permit will then be receipted and handed to 
the Customs Officer to be filed. 

25. On the presentation by the Importer of a Sample Permit 

to take samples, the Bonded Warehouse keeper must 
inform the Customs Officer, in order that both may be 
present when the packages are opened and the samples 
extracted. On the packages being reclosed, the Ware- 
house keeper must make a full entry in the book kept 
for the purpose, and then hand the Sample Permit to 
the Customs Officer to be filed. 

26. When the Importer brings to the Bonded Warehouse a 

Release Permit for goods to be disposed of in Shanghai 
or re-exported to a Yangtze Port, it will be the duty of 
the Warehouse keeper to inform the Customs Officer, in 
order that both may personally see to the release of the 
goods. The Warehouse keeper must at the same time 
enter the particulars in the prescribed Duty-paid Book, 
and then hand the Release Permit to the Customs Officer 
to be filed. 

27. When the Importer brings to the Bonded Warehouse a 

Release Permit for goods to be re-exported to a Treaty 
port other than a Yangtze Port, or to a Foreign port, it 
will be the duty of the Warehouse keeper to inform the 
Customs Officer, in order that both may personally see 
to the release of the goods. The Warehouse keeper must 
at the same time enter the particulars in the prescribed 
Re-export Book, and then hand the Release Permit to 
the Customs Officer to be filed. 

28. Twelve months is proposed as the limit during which goods 

may remain in bond. At the expiration of that period, 
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if the Importer has not applied for his goods, the 
proprietors of the Bonded Warehouse must pay the 
Import Duty and remove them elsewhere. 

29. The storage and custody of goods in the Bonded Ware- 
house, Warehouse charges, insurance, etc., are declared 
to be private matters to be arranged by the proprietors 
of the Bonded Warehouse, and do not concern the 
Customs. The Customs, however, are to be kept 
informed of the Warehouse Rules. 

The above Regulations are provisional and subject to alteration, 
addition, or cancellation, as the Shanghai Customs may from time 
to time decide to be necessary. The four main divisions, however, 
are to be maintained. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 2. 
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CIRCULAR No. 418 (Second Series). 

Opium: simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin; co-operation 
of Hongkong and Macao Governments; review of negotiations 
and arrangements to date. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \6th May 1888. 

Sir, 

1. — When the Chinese Government desired to give effect to 
the Additional Article, Chefoo Convention, and proceed with the 
simultaneous collection of Import Duty and Likin on Foreign 
Opium, there were still two important preliminaries to be arranged : 
the other Treaty Powers had to be informed and their assent sought 
for, and it had to be ascertained whether it 'would be necessary to 
act with or without the co-operation of Hongkong and Macao. 
One after another the various Powers signified their assent, and 
steps taken at Hongkong and Macao provided for the co-operation 
which is now given to the Kowloon and Lappa Customs by the 
Colonial Authorities. 

2. — The Hongkong Commission which met in 1886, and of 
which the members were Chief Justice Russell, Consul Brenan, 
Shao Taot‘ai, and myself, was originally provided for some 10 years 
before by the Chefoo Convention; but the object the Convention 
first had in view was to diminish the friction caused by the action 
of the then newly-established Customs Stations on the islets near 
Hongkong. When the Commission eventually met, that friction 
had ceased to cause uneasiness, and the Hongkong member declared 
that there was nothing objectionable in the action of the Stations: 
that declaration took away all value from the quid pro quo — ^the 
closing of the Stations — ^which China proposed to offer for the 
Colony’s acceptance of a plan to be put before the Commission, 
and which was to provide for the presence of Chinese Opium Hulks 
in Hongkong waters for the collection of China’s Opium revenue. 
In Enclosure No. 1 will be found the details of this proposal: what 
was wanted was a Colonial Ordinance requiring all Opium dis- 
charged at Hongkong to be discharged into the Chinese Opium 
Hulks, and all subsequent work was to be done, and the expense of 
it borne, by China. 

3. — The Chinese proposal to establish Opium Hulks proved 
unacceptable, and the Hongkong member of the Commission then 
introduced his plan for dealing with Opium — ^the one point of most 
interest to China, — and it appeared to me so very much better than 
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nothing that I accepted it, although its nmain feature was that, instead 
of letting China do Chinese work in Hongkong waters with her own 
men and her own money, the Hongkong Government undertook a 
large part of it. Seeing that my aim was to secure an arrangement 
by which the largest Opium revenue would be collected for China 
at the smallest expenditure of China’s money and with the least 
likelihood of creating ill-feeling locally, I was more concerned about 
the substance than the form: the result was the Hongkong Colonial 
Ordinance, of which Enclosure No. 2 (A and B) is a copy. 

4 . — At Macao a somewhat similar Ordinance next followed; 
vide Enclosure No. 3 {A and B). 

5 ^ — ^As first drafted, the Hongkong Ordinance limited the 
export of Opium to whole chests only; but the dealers in Opium 
petitioned to be allowed to continue the local retail trade and export 
the drug in smaller quantities. The proposal was sent to Peking 
and was eventually assented to, on condition that the only vessels 
entitled to export the broken chests of a retail trade should be 
declared to be the local traders, viz., Chinese junks and the river 
steamers plying regularly between Hongkong, Macao, and Canton: 
by all other vessels, and to all other ports, Opium could only be 
sent away in whole chests; and the original “whole chest rule” was 
to be reverted to in the event of experience proving the “ broken 
chest concession ” detrimental to revenue. At the Yamen I advised 
in the sense of acceptance, because I thought it would be un- 
doubtedly best for the success of the scheme that there should be 
accord and not discord between the Colonial Authorities and the 
Colonial population; because the retail plan converted the supply 
of information from Colony to Customs regarding exports into a 
public duty, while in the whole chest plan the supply of information, 
though officially understood, was rather of the nature of a private 
understanding; and because I hoped by a new style of Bond to put 
a stop to malpractices, especially in the river steamers, only too 
likely to give more trouble where broken chests than where whole 
chests were exported. Co-operation commenced at Hongkong 
on the 1st June, and at Macao on the 4th June, 1887. In this 
connexion I append copies of the representation in favour of broken 
chests submitted by the Opium interest at Hongkong, and of my 
reports to the Yamen and the YamSn’s despatch to the British 
Minister, together with the Colonial Chinese versions of the 
Hongkong and Macao Opium Ordinances, etc. 

6. — ^A year and a half has now gone by since the Yamen decided 
to put the Additional Article in force, and the Hongkong and Macao 
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Ordinances have each been almost a year in operation. It is 
gratifying to be able to record the fact that the new duties thrown 
upon the Customs have been well performed, and that the plan of 
co-operation is a success and gives excellent results both along the 
coast and locally at Hongkong and Macao. The promptness with 
which the simultaneous collection was commenced, after brief 
preparation and at the time fixed, from Newchwang to Pakhoi, — 
the admirable manner in which revenue has ever since been 
collected, and the tedious and responsible work of warehousing, 
stamping, and releasing Opium carried on, — ^the success with which 
obstacles that threatened difficulty have been met and removed, — 
the general feeling of content that is found everywhere, now that 
all ports levy Likin at the same rate, and the natural routes for 
reaching the best markets need no longer be shunned, — and the 
easy working of the Hongkong arrangement, the linch-pin of the 
Opium revenue wheel, — are, one and all, noteworthy, satisfactory, 
and creditable: they are fully appreciated by myself, and both 
understood and recognised by the Chinese Government. The 
ability displayed by the Commissioners who opened the Kowloon 
and Lappa Custom Houses, Messrs. Morgan and Farago, has been 
conspicuous throughout, and the entire Customs Staff at every port 
has taken hold of new work under sufficiently trying circumstances 
in the most commendable manner. 

7 — fg g somewhat curious fact that up to this date no Retail 
Licenses have been taken out at Hongkong; from this it may be 
inferred that the retail agitation, which delayed the Ordinance a 
couple of months and caused a loss of more than a million taels 
revenue to China, was uncalled for, and that the first plan elaborated 
by the Customs for passing Opium under the “whole chest"’ 
Ordinance provided adequately for the requirements of both Colony 
and trade. The episode, however, was not without its advantages, 
since it gave the Colonial Government an opportunity to prove to 
the colonists that their suggestions are not neglected, while it 
enabled China to show that in Customs arrangements there is 
neither lack of foresight nor desire to act otherwise than reasonably 
and harmoniously. At Macao, on the other hand, a few Licenses 
have lately been taken out, and in that connexion the Government 
of that Colony has acted very sensibly in the interest of its trade, 
for, instead of forcing retailers to take their property to the Stations 
on Chinese territory to be repacked and stamped, etc., it has invited 
the Customs Officers to enter the Colony and do their work in the 
godowns of the colonists. 
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8.— In conclusion, I may add that the Treaty’*^ concluded 
between China and Portugal, and of which the ratifications were 
exchanged on the 28th April, confirms the Customs arrangements 
made with Macao under the Lisbon Protocol of the 26th March 18874 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


ENCLOSURE No. 1. 


MEMORANDUM OF A PLAN FOR COLLECTING THE 
CHINESE CUSTOMS DUTIES, ETC., ON FOREIGN 
OPIUM BY ESTABLISHING CUSTOMS HULKS IN 
HONGKONG WATERS. 


In order to record the Chinese proposal more clearly, it is 
placed before the Commission in the following paragraphs, supple- 
mented by some explanatory remarks. 

1. — The difficulties which special circumstances have made for 
collecting Duty on Opium at the Tariff rate of Tls. 30 cannot fail 
to be intensified when the Customs commence to collect simul- 
taneously a Duty and Likin together amounting to Tls. 110 per 
picul. From the Chinese point of view the difficulties referred to 
must be coped with by the adoption of one or other of three different 
plans, viz. : — 

(a.) England to collect the Opium revenue for China in 
India; 

(J.) China to do her own work; or 

(c.) England and China to act in co-operation. 

2. The first plan, viz., that by which the Opium revenue 
would be collected for China by England in India, is regarded by 
the Chinese section of the Commission as the one of the three best 
calculated to secure a full collection at the least cost and as less 
likely than either of the others to embarrass either Government or 

^ “Treaties and Conventions,” op, cit,, vol. ii, pp. 274-294. 
t “Treaties and Conventions ” op, cit., vol. ii, p. 295. 
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commerce. By a system of deferred payment of duties in India 
interference with capital could be avoided, and by freeing Opium 
from taxation in China smuggling and its attendant evils — an 
encouraged and profitable lawlessness on the side of the people, 
and a very considerable waste of public money in preventive 
measures on the side of the Government — would be brought to 
an end. 

3. — The second plan, namely, for China to do her own work — 
that is, collect her own revenue on Chinese territory and take her 
own preventive steps all along the Chinese seaboard — is a plan 
which can be made thoroughly effectual, but it will necessitate 
large expenditure and will necessarily cause much friction, and the 
more thorough it is the more heavily will it press on all affected by 
it and the more distasteful will it become. 

4. — The third plan, under which it is proposed that there shall 
be a sort of co-operation between England and China, is somewhere 
between the other two ; it will be more expensive than the first, and 
it need not press so heavily on any interest as the second; it is the 
Hulk plan, and its general outline would be as follows, subject to 
such modifications as a full discussion of details may show to be 
necessary. In order to give full effect to the Additional Article of 
18th July 1885, and do so in the w^ay best calculated to secure the 
largest collection for China and cause least trouble to merchants, it 
is proposed to make the following arrangements: — 

1°, The Canton Customs to provide three Opium Hulks, 
to be anchored at Hongkong, supplemented, if 
required, by a Godown on shore, and the Hongkong 
Government to enact an Ordinance directing all 
vessels arriving with Opium on board to discharge 
their Opium into an Opium Hulk — the French mail 
steamers into the French Hulk, the British into the 
British, and others into the Miscellaneous. 

2*^. Opium stored in the Opium Hulks to be treated as 
follows when leaving the Hulk: — 

(a.) Opium leaving a Hulk to go by steamer to 
Macao or by small coasting vessels not under 
the Foreign flag to Chinese ports, to pay 
Duty and Likin before leaving the Hulk. 

(i.) Opium leaving a Hulk to be taken to any 
godown at Hongkong other than the 
Customs Godown, to pay Duty and Likin 
before leaving the Hulk. 
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(c.) Opium leaving a Hulk to be taken to a Chinese 
Treaty port by vessels under Treaty Power 
flags or belonging to the China Merchants’ 
Company, to pay Duty and Likin at the 
Treaty port in the manner provided for by 
the Additional Article; but the Hulk officials 
will issue to each such vessel, for delivery 
to the Customs at the Treaty port, a Cargo 
Certificate describing the nature and 
quantity of Opium received from the Hulk 
and to be delivered at the Treaty port, and 
will also send a copy of that Certificate by 
some other vessel direct to the Customs at 
the port concerned. 

3"^. The Opium Hulks at Hongkong will not make any 
storage charge for Opium stored therein for any 
number of days not exceeding 30, but the owners 
of the Opium are themselves to insure their Opium. 

4°. The Opium Duties, etc., payable at Hongkong are to 
be paid into a Hongkong Bank to be designated by 
the Customs, and are to be thence remitted weekly. 

5°. England to establish a Rule permitting only English 
vessels and the vessels of such Treaty Powers as 
accept the Opium arrangement contained in the 
Additional Article to convey Opium from India or 
from the intermediate ports, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hongkong. 


NOTES EXPLANATORY. 

5. — 1°. The Hulks will be trustworthy, insurable vessels, and 
provided with every requisite for the convenience of 
all concerned. The employes on board will be under 
the orders of the Canton (Commissioner of) Customs, 
and will have no other functions than those connected 
with the Opium work as set forth in § 2°. 

2®. (a,) Opium going to Macao by steamer or to Chinese 
ports and places by small Chinese vessels is 
Opium which the Foreign importer may be 
supposed to have already disposed of: it will be 
therefore, no interference with trade or capital, 
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and no hardship, to levy Duty and Likin on it 
when it is about to leave the Hulk. Further, 
levy then and there is necessary, for if permitted 
to go from the Hulk without paying Duty and 
Likin, such Opium would never be heard of or 
seen again, and the levy of either would be there- 
after impossible. 

(b.) Opium leaving the Hulk to be landed at Hongkong 
and not sold should be taken to the proposed 
Customs Godown on shore (a kind of Bonded 
Warehouse), to be dealt with there in the same 
way as if still on board a Hulk. But if leaving 
the Hulk for a godown other than the Customs 
Godown, it may be taken for granted that it has 
been sold, and the levy will not be premature or 
injurious. In point of fact, if such levy were not 
insisted on, such exemption would at once open 
a door for smuggling: such Opium as is now 
smuggled by Chinese vessels would all take this 
route, and the present smuggling grievance would 
be harder than ever to deal with. Further, all 
such Opium is really for Chinese use either at 
Hongkong or in San Francisco, etc., and to make 
it pay, just as Opium going to China pays, will 
be no hardship to consumers or dealers. The 
Opium thus consumed at Hongkong, San 
Francisco, etc., is about 2,000 or 3,000 piculs 
annually (the total quantity passing through 
Hongkong from India being about 90,000 
piculs). 

(c.) The most of the Opium that passes through 
Hongkong goes by Foreign steamers, etc., to 
Treaty ports. By certificating it thus (§ 2° (c.)), 
the Customs will be able to keep tally of it, and 
then the levy of Duty and Likin will be easy at 
the port of destination, while at the same time 
the levy will be thus postponed till the importer 
is selling his drug. It may be necessary to 
supplement this Cargo Certificate procedure by 
requiring steamers, etc., to enter into Bonds to 
deliver the Opium at the port it is shipped for 
from the Hulk, or by making bills of lading 
countersignable by the Customs, or by both. 
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3°. In reply to any objection to the presence of Customs 
Hulks at Hongkong, etc., it may be urged:— 

First. That what is allowed to be done by the 
consent of the two Governments is neither 
meddling nor assumption on the part of China. 

Second. That to give effect to the Opium 
Additional Article such action is necessary. 

Third. That Hongkong will not be harmed by 
such procedure either in the dignity of its 
Government or in the person or property of its 
residents. 

Fourth. That when Hongkong was first occupied 
by the British, some such collection of duties 
there on merchandise generally was both con- 
templated and provided for, as well as defended 
and justified, in Lord Palmerston’s instructions 
to the British negotiator. Sir Henry Pottinger 
{vide Parliamentary Papers: Lord Palmerston to 
Sir Henry Pottinger, 31st May 1841). If proper 
and justifiable then for all goods, how much 
more proper and justifiable now in the case of 
Opium — a special commodity and the subject of 
a special international compact. 

4°. As regards the Rule proposed in § 5°, viz., that from 
India and British ports between India and China 
none but British or Treaty Power vessels which 
accept the Additional Article shall convey Opium to 
China, such a Rule is defensible: — 

First. Opium is a British product. 

Second. Opium is the subject of a special compact 
between England and China. 

Third. Formerly only British vessels conveyed 
Opium to China, and to-day the only other 
vessels which get Opium freights are the French 
mail steamers; for vessels of any flag which does 
not accept the Additional Article to now take 
Opium freights would simply mean an attempt 
to either frustrate the objects of the Additional 
Article or commence a new and unfair competi- 
tion with British vessels and dealers otherwise 
heavily handicapped by the provisions of that 
Article. 
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Fourth, Such a Rule will hurt no existing interest — 
will defend British vessels and traders against the 
unfair competition of outsiders and new-comers — 
is quite within the power of the British Govern- 
ment to enact and enforce — and is an absolutely 
necessary assistance or co-operation which China 
looks for from England in order to the proper 
working of the international compact contained 
in the Opium Additional Article. 

. Among possible modifications foreseen, and agreeable 
to China if called for by the discussion of details, are 
the following: — 

{a,) If necessary, the Hulks may be the property 
of the Colony, under the British flag and 
manned and officered by crews, etc., 
appointed by the Colony: in such case, 
China would supply the Colony with funds 
for first cost and maintenance, and while the 
Colony’s own employes would see to the 
carrying out of rules and regulations, the 
only Chinese representative on board would 
be the Foreign Clerks appointed by the 
Customs Inspectorate to keep records, issue 
shipment certificates, etc. 

{b.) If not considered allowable for China to receive 
taxes collected on goods of British origin 
not consumed in China, e.g,^ Indian Opium 
consumed in Hongkong or sent from 
Hongkong to the United States, etc., the 
amount so collected could be appropriated 
by the Colony as part of its annual income; 
and so long as the Colony has an Opium 
Farm among its revenue-yielding items, there 
can be nothing unreasonable in its adding to 
that, or substituting for that, a revenue 
collected in another way — ^whether as Excise 
or Transit Duty — ^from Opium consumed or 
passing through. But the position and 
circumstances of Hongkong being what they 
are, the collection of the full sum of 
Th. 110 per picul on the Opium that there 
disappears from the total arrived is not only 
a justifiable and essential feature of the 
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Hulk plan, but is also the one concession 
which it would be both reasonable and fair 
to urge the Colony to consent to — ^the 
reasonableness of the request being just in 
proportion to the need for the measure, and 
that need, again, being the outcome of a 
difficulty created for China by the exceptional 
advantages with which nature and negotiation 
have strengthened Hongkong. 

6°. There are some who fear that the Hulk plan would 
have the effect of causing vessels to run Opium from 
other ports — avoiding Hongkong — direct to China, 
and that both the trade of Hongkong and the revenue 
of China would be thereby losers. Such fears, 
although not altogether groundless, need not be 
seriously entertained, seeing that alongside of the 
Hulk plan would function a Coast Preventive Service, 
certain to make the running of Opium from distant 
ports so difficult that it would neither pay ordinary 
vessels to take such freights, with the attendant 
risks of delay, capture, etc., nor make it worth while 
for any smuggling confederacy to create special 
vessels for any such ventures. As for what might 
be done on the Kwangtung seaboard by vessels 
starting from Tungking and Macao, special preventive 
measures taken along that seaboard and the water 
communications thence leading inland could be made 
thoroughly effectual. Hongkong once arranged for, 
no other place from which vessels clear for China 
offers smuggling facilities that cannot be controlled 
or presents revenue difficulties that cannot be sur- 
mounted. 

7°. The proposal that only the flags which accept the 
Additional Article shall carry Opium from India and 
the intermediate ports to China lost much of its 
importance when France and Germany — ^the principal 
Powers concerned — ^accepted that Article; but were 
it made law, it would complement and in certain ways 
well fit in with the Hongkong part of the Hulk plan. 

8 . The history of the course trade has taken during the 
last 40 years and the circumstances of to-day establish 
the fact that Hongkong’s position — so close to the 
mainland, surrounded by islands, and at a convenient 
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distance from wide entrances to inner waters — and 
Hongkong’s circumstances — originally intended 
simply for careening ships and godowning their 
stores, but now a free port and important trading 
centre, with a large Native population, and in 
constant communication with Chinese ports and 
places open or not open to trade — constitute a serious 
difficulty for China’s Revenue administration to deal 
with. Armed junks and armed bands have thence 
carried Opium in bulk into China in defiance of laws 
and the officials detailed to enforce those laws; and 
daily smuggling of Opium in small quantities by 
hundreds of passengers constantly running to and 
fro between Hongkong, Macao, and Canton, by 
steamers allowed to ply under a most privileged 
treatment, are the result. The loss thus caused to 
Revenue and the premium set on lawlessness are 
facts that are felt; and Hongkong’s history, looked 
at up-stream from the point where we are to-day, 
affords full demonstration of the foresight, comity, 
and justice with which Lord Palmerston penned his 
instructions of 31st May 1841, for the guidance of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, the negotiator of the Commercial 
Treaty * : — 

‘‘It is understood,” wrote His Lordship, “that 
the Chinese Government has consented to cede the 
island of Hongkong to Great Britain; and that island 
is supposed to be in many respects well qualified to 
become a commercial station of some importance for 
our trade with China. 

# # * * ^ 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have reason to 
suppose that Hongkong has been ceded with the 
condition that British and other Foreign merchandise 
imported into Hongkong should there pay to Chinese 
Custom House Officers the usual and established Import 
Duties which such goods would pay on being imported 
into China, and that such duties having been so paid, 
and the merchandise being duly stamped by the 
Chinese Custom House Officers at Hongkong, there 
should be full liberty to all persons to carry such 

^ For authorised reproduction of this despatch vide H. B. Morse: “The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire,” vol. i, Appendix K, pp. 655-659, 
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merchandise away to any port in China without its 
being liable to any further payment, in such ports or 
elsewhere, on account of Import Duty. 

“ Such an arrangement would no doubt be 
anomalous as far as it involved the presence of 
Chinese Custom House Officers and the collection 
of Chinese Customs duties in a possession of the 
British Crown; and, moreover, there might be some 
difficulty in practically carrying into execution that 
part of the arrangement which would exempt such 
goods from any subsequent payment in a Chinese 
port. But there are similar instances in Europe of 
duties collected in the territory of one Power by the 
Agents of another Power. The Transit Duties which 
shipping and goods going up the Scheldt are liable 
to pay to the Dutch Government are collected, not 
at Flushing, but at Antwerp, by a Dutch Agent 
stationed in that Belgian town: — the duties which 
the Hanoverian Government levies upon shipping and 
goods passing by the fort of Stade in their way up 
the Elbe are levied, not at Stade or Brunshausen, but 
by a Hanoverian Agent in the city of Hamburgh: — 
and a plan has for some time past been under dis- 
cussion between Denmark and other Powers, by 
which, if it were adopted, the tolls which Denmark 
is entitled to levy upon ships and merchandise passing 
the Sound would be levied, not at Elsinore, but in 
the several Prussian, Russian, and other ports in the 
Baltic, by Danish Agents stationed at those ports for 
such purpose. 

“It is possible that British commerce might be 
much encouraged if goods which had once been 
landed at Hongkong could be carried from thence to 
any Chinese ports without being liable for any further 
payment on account of duty; and the Chinese Custom 
House Officers in Hongkong would be less likely than 
the Chinese Authorities at other ports to attempt to 
levy exorbitant and illegal duties.’’ 

6 —The three plans from which we had to choose— the Indian, 
the Chinese, and the Hulk plan — Shaving now been laid aside in 
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favour of a fourth — the Colonial plan, — this fuller explanation of the 
Hulk plan is put on paper for record. 


ROBERT HART. 


ENCLOSURE No. 2. 


^.—HONGKONG OPIUM ORDINANCE OF 1887. 


[L.S.] W. G. CAMERON. 

No. 22 OF 1887. 

An Ordinance Enacted by the Governor of Hongkong, with 
THE Advice of the Legislative Council thereof, for 
THE Better Regulating of the Trade in Opium. 

[27th May 1887.] 

Whereas it is expedient to regulate and control the movement 
of Raw Opium within the Colony and the waters thereof: Be it 
enacted by the Governor of Hongkong, with the advice of the 
Legislative Council thereof, as follows: — 

1. — This Ordinance and the Opium Ordinance of 1884, herein- 
after called “ the principal Ordinance,” shall be construed together 
as one Ordinance, to be called “The Opium Ordinances, 1884 and 
1887.” 

2. — “Opium” in this Ordinance means raw, crude, or un- 

prepared Opium. 

“ Chest of Opium ” means the package, with the Opium 
therein, such as is usually imported by merchants in the 
Colony. 

“ Ship ” in this Ordinance and in the principal Ordinance 
shall be construed so as to include any steam vessel, 
junk, boat, sampan, or any kind of craft used for con- 
veyance of persons or things by water. 


Construc- 

tion. 


Interpreta- 

tion. 
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o^mmiMs 3— No person shall bring into the Colony or the waters thereof, 

£t°pro- receive therein, Opium in quantities less than one chest so brought 
hibited. (.jjg Colony or its waters. 

Sale of . 4 — It shall be lawful for the Colonial Treasurer, on such terms 

Upium in 

S^than^ and conditions as may be approved by the Governor in Council, to 
one chest. Licenses for the sale of Opium intended for export in quantities 

less than one chest; and no person except the holders of such Licenses 
shall be permitted to sell or barter within the Colony or its waters 
Opium in quantities less than one chest. The purchase, sale, or 
barter of quantities less than one ball of Bengal Opium or three 
catties of Malwa, Persian, or Turkish Opium is hereby forbidden, 

5. —It shall be the duty of holders of Licenses to attach to all 
Ltostesf parcels of Opium sold by them in quantities less than one chest a 
Certificate in the following form: — 


Date, 188 

No. 

Sold this day to 

balls Bengal, catties Malwa or 
to be exported by him to 
per ship 

This Certificate shall not be valid after noon of 
the 


Chop, 

6. — No person except the Opium Farmer or the licensed retail 
dealers shall have in his possession or under his custody or control 
Opium in quantities less than one chest without a Certificate of 
purchase from a Licensee, except he can show to the satisfaction of 
a Magistrate: — 

(a,) That the said Opium is covered by a Certificate of 
one of the Licensees. 

(b.) That he has received it under an official Export Permit. 
Provided always, that it shall be in the absolute 
discretion of the officer charged with issuing Export 
Permits to grant or withhold the same, and that this 
section shall not apply to samples not exceeding 
two taels covered by a Certificate of the importer. 

be?ept by 7. It shall be the duty of the Licensees to keep a register of 
the particulars of purchase and sale, in such form as the Governor 
may from time to time order. 


What per- 
sons may 
have Opium 
in quantities 
less than 
one chest. 
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8. — Any person offending against the provisions of sections 3, 4, 
and 6 shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand dollars and the forfeiture of the Opium, 
or, in default, imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a 
period not exceeding three months, or the Magistrate may order a 
period of imprisonment, with or without hard labour, in lieu of a 
portion of the fine, provided the whole imprisonment do not exceed 
six months; and notwithstanding the penalty for the breach of 
conditions to which Licensees are subject, it shall be la\rful for a 
Magistrate to impose on a Licensee a penalty not exceeding five 
hundred dollars for a breach of any such conditions, in case it may 
not be deemed advisable to proceed for the full penalty under the 
Licensee’s bond. 

9. — Every person importing into the Colony any Opium shall 
forthwith report the same to an Officer to be appointed by the 
Governor, to be named the Superintendent of Imports and Exports, 
herein-after called “ the Superintendent,” giving the number of 
chests, and shall, before landing such Opium or any part thereof, 
send or cause to be sent to such Superintendent a Requisition in the 
form of Schedule J, giving the particulars therein required, where- 
upon the Superintendent shall furnish a Permit in the form of 
Schedule 5, authorising the Opium to be landed and stored; and 
such Permit shall be exhibited to the Opium Farmer or his agent, 
and shall be signed by him or his agent, and shall not be used or 
acted upon until it is so signed. 

10. — Every person moving Opium for exportation in chests 
shall before doing so send to the Superintendent a Requisition in 
form of Schedule C, furnishing the particulars therein required, 
whereupon the Superintendent shall grant an Export Permit in the 
form of Schedule D, authorising the said Opium to be exported. 
The owner or shipper shall cause such Permit to be exhibited to 
the Opium Farmer or his agent, and such Permit shall be signed by 
him or his agent, and shall not be used or acted upon until it is so 
signed. 

11. — Every person moving a chest or chests of Opium from 
one place to another within the Colony, or transhipping such chest 
or chests within the waters thereof, shall before doing so furnish to 
the Superintendent a Requisition, properly filled up, in the form of 
Schedule J?, whereupon the Superintendent shall furnish a Permit 
in the form of Schedule F’, authorising the transhipment or removal 
of the said Opium, which Permit shall be exhibited to the Opium 
Farmer or his agent, and shall be signed by him or his agent, and 
shall not be used or acted upon until it has been so signed. 


Penalties. 


Pemiits for 
landing of 
chests of 
Opium. 


Movement 
and export 
of chests of 
Opium. 


Removal 
and tran- 
shipment of 
Opium. 
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Steamers 12 .— In the evcut of the arrival at or departure from the Colony 

arriving out ^ i i 

of office Qf ajjy steamer carrying Opium when the Superintendent’s ofEce 

is closed or may be closed before application for a Permit can be 
made, it shall be lawful for the agent of such steamer to land or ship 
any Opium without a Permit, and to deliver any Opium so landed 
to the owner or consignees thereof, or to keep the same in his own 
beobtoiSed custody; but so soon thereafter as the Superintendent’s office is 
afterwards, opened, the said agent shall apply for the necessary Permit, and 
furnish the particulars requisite. 

Penalty. person offending against or not complying with any 

Forfeiture, of the provisions of sections 9, 10, 11, 12 shall be liable, on conviction, 
to a penalty not exceeding five hundred dollars; and any Opium 
imported or exported or stored or moved, or attempted to be 
imported or exported or stored or moved, contrary to the provisions 
of the foregoing sections shall be seized and may be forfeited. 


Register to 


be kept by 


importer. 


14, — Every importer of Opium shall keep a register showing 
the number of chests imported by him and how and to whom it 
was disposed of. Marks and Government numbers in the case of 
the Bengal drug shall be given, and such other marks or numbers in 
the case of other sorts of Opium as the Superintendent may require 
to be placed upon it. 


Every offence for non-compliance with the requirements of 
this section shall be punishable with a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. 


Sft only IS. — No junk or other Chinese craft, whether licensed or not. 

Cols shall leave her anchorage, unless the safety of the vessel (through 
stress of weather) shall render it necessary, between the hours of 
tain hours. 5 p 5 ^ October to March inclusive, nor between 

the hours of 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. from April to September inclusive, 
under a penalty, on conviction before two Stipendiary Magistrates, 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, or the forfeiture of junk and 
cargo. 

Special Permits or Night Clearances, hitherto grantable under 
Ordinance 8 of 1879, section 38, sub-sections 8 and 9, shall be no 
longer allowed, except in the case of Hongkong specially licensed 
fishing boats. 


16.— On the coming into operation of this Ordinance, every 
of stocks, person having in his possession, custody, or control any Opium 

within the Colony or its waters shall furnish to the Superintendent 
an account of all such Opium, and in case of chests the numbers 
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and marks on such chests; and the Superintendent or his deputy 
shall be at liberty at any time, and as often as he shall think fit, to 
demand in writing from every* person having any Opium in his 
possession, custody, or control an account in writing of the Opium 
so held at the time of such demand, and in case of chests the marks 
and numbers; and the said Superintendent or his deputy shall be 
at liberty at any time to enter the premises where such Opium is, 
and to inspect the same; and any person refusing to give such 
account or, without reasonable cause showm, to permit such entry, 
or giving a false or incorrect account, shall be liable, on conviction, 
to a penalty not exceeding five hundred dollars, in addition to any 
other penalty w^hich may be recoverable under the terms and 
conditions of section 4 of this Ordinance. 

17. — If any Opium is found, on search authorised under this 
Ordinance, to have been imported contrary to the provisions of this 
Ordinance, or to be missing from the place in which it was stored 
on importation, or from the place where, according to the Permits, 
it ought to be found stored, the person in whose possession such 
Opium so imported may be found, or in whose name such Opium 
so missing shall have been so stored, shall be liable, on conviction, 
to a penalty not exceeding five hundred dollars for every chest of 
Opium which shall be found to have been so imported or to be so 
missing. 

18. — If the Opium Farmer shall neglect or refuse or shall without 
sufficient cause unreasonably delay to do any of the acts or things 
herein-before provided and required to be done by him, he shall be 
liable to a penalty for each such offence not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. 

19. — Every person who shall under the provisions of this 
Ordinance make any application, or supply any particulars, return, 
or account, or other written statement required by this Ordinance 
to be made or supplied, shall sign the same himself, unless he be 
absent from the Colony or unable from sickness to attend to business, 
in which case the same may be signed by his agent for him; and if 
any such application, particulars, return, account, or other statement 
shall be false or incorrect, either in whole or in part, to the knowledge 
of the person so making or supplying the same, whether the same be 
signed by himself or by his agent, such person shall, in every case 
not otherwise provided for by this Ordinance, be liable, on conviction, 
to a penalty not exceeding one thousand dollars for the first offence, 
and two thousand for every subsequent offence; and such agent 
shall also and in like manner, if offending, be liable to penalties of 
the like amount. 


Superin- 
tendent may 
require ac- 
count of 
stocks. 


Penalty. 


Search for 
deficiencies. 


Penalty. 


Penalty on 
Farmers. 


Penalty for 
giving false 
partidulars. 
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Search war- 
rant may 
be issued by 
Justice of 
the Peace. 


When satis- 
fied on oath 
that there is 
good cause. 


Officer may 
take posses- 
sion of arti- 
cles found. 


Power to 
break open 
doors. 


May detain 
persons. 


Sundays. 


Excise Of- 
ficers, ap- 
pointment 
of. 


Arrest with- 
out warrant. 


20. — Any Justice of the Peace may, by his warrant directed to 
any Police OfEcer not under the rank of a Sergeant, empower him 
by day or by night to enter and search any dwelling-house, shop, 
or other building or place, or any ship, not being a man-of-war or 
ship having such status, lying or being within the waters of the 
Colony, in any case in which it shall appear to such Justice of the 
Peace, upon the oath of any person, that there is good and sufficient 
cause to believe that in any such dwelling-house, shop, or other 
building or place, or on board any such ship, is concealed or deposited 
any Opium subject to forfeiture under this Ordinance, or as to which 
an offence has been committed against any of the provisions of this 
Ordinance, and to take possession of any such Opium found to be 
concealed or deposited therein, and of the ship in which the same 
may be found, and to arrest and take any person or persons being 
in such dwelling-house, shop, or other building or place, or on 
board any such ship, in whose possession, custody, or control any 
such Opium may be found, or whom the said Officer may have good 
and sufficient reason to suspect to have concealed or deposited 
therein or thereabouts any such Opium; and any Officer to whom 
such warrant shall be directed may, in case of obstruction or 
resistance, break open any outer or inner doors of such dwelling- 
house, shop, or other building or place, and enter thereinto, and 
forcibly enter such ship, and every part thereof, and remove by force 
any obstruction to such entry, search, seizure, and removal as 
aforesaid, and may detain every person found in such place until 
the said place shall have been search; and all informations to be 
laid, and all warrants to be issued, and all arrests and seizures to be 
made, under this Ordinance may be had or done on a Sunday as 
well as on any other day. 

21. — Excise Officers duly appointed under the principal 
Ordinance shall be deemed to be Excise Officers for the purposes of 
this Ordinance, and shall have the like powers, duties, rights, and 
liabilities with reference to Opium under this Ordinance as they 
have with reference to Prepared Opium under the principal 
Ordinance. 

22. — It shall be lawful for any Police or Excise Officer to arrest 
without warrant any person within the Colony whom he reasonably 
suspects to be conveying or to have concealed on his person any 
Opium in contravention of the requirements of this Ordinance, and 
to take him before a Magistrate, to be dealt with according to law. 

23. — It shall be lawful for any Inspector of Police or an Excise 
Officer, having reasonable ground for believing that there is Opium 


Searching 

ships. 
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in any ship within the waters of the Colony in contravention of the 
provisions of this Ordinance (such ship not being a ship of war or 
vessel having such status), to proceed without warrant on board 
such ship and search for such Opium, and seize any so found; and 
it shall be lawful for such Inspector to take the Opium so found, 
together with the person in whose custody, possession, or control it 
is found, before a Magistrate, to be dealt with according to law. 

24. — This Ordinance shall come into operation on a day to be 
proclaimed by the Governor. 

Passed the Legislative Council of Hongkong this 27th day of 
May 1S87. 

ARATHOON SETH, 

Clerk of Councils. 

Assented to by His Excellency the Officer Administering the 
Government the 27th day of May 1887. 

FREDERICK STEWART, 

Acting Colonial Secretary. 


SCHEDULES. 

(A.) 

BILL OF PARTICULARS. 

To the Superintendent of Imports and Exports^ 

Hongkong. 

Sir, 

Please issue a Permit to land from the , which arrived 

on chests of Opium, numbered and marked 

as below. 

To be landed on at wharf and stored at 

(godown or shop or house). 

, 

Importer. 


Date, 


18 



opium Farmer, 
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(B.) 

PERMIT TO LAND. 


<S 

<u 

XI 


is authorised 

to land from the chests of Opium, 

with numbers and marks as noted below, and is authorised 
to store the same in the (godown, shop, or house) of 
at 




Q 


Date, 18 


Superintendent. 


(C.) 

APPLICATION TO EXPORT. 

To the Superintendent of Imports and Exports. 

Sir, 

Please issue a Permit to export by 
chests of Opium, numbered and marked as 

below, on the day of 

18 , to destination 

the said Opium having been purchased by me from 

, in whose (godown, house, or shop) it is now 
stored (or the same being now stored in my godown, shop, 
or house) at , or sold by me to 

, who is desirous of exporting it. 


Date, 


18 



A copy of this Permit has A copy of this Permit has 

been served on me. been served on me. 
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(D.) 

PERMIT TO EXPORT. 

is authorised to export by 
I to chests of 

I Opium, marked and numbered as below, on 

^ the , having been purchased by 

•|^ the exporter from and now stored 

^ in , situated at , 

and sold to , who is required to 

export in terms of this Permit. 

o' 

CO > 

Superintendent. 


APPLICATION TO REMOVE. 

To the Superintendent of Imports and Exports. 
Sir, 

Please issue a Permit for the removal of 
chests of (Malwa) Opium, numbered 
and marked as below, from , and 

from the custody and in the possession of G.H, 
to the custody or possession of J.K. 

Time of removal, 

, 

Owner or Shipper or Purchaser. 

Date, 18 . 


(FO 

REMOVAL PERMIT. 

A.B. is authorised to move 
chests of (Benares) Opium, marked and num- 
bered as below, from , and from 

the custody or possession of G.H. to the custody 
or possession of J.K. 


Superintendent. 


Hongkong, 


18 


Received this Opium. Received this Opium. 
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5.— REGULATIONS FOR THE ISSUE OF OPIUM 
RETAIL LICENSES. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION.— No. 231. 

The following Terms and Conditions of Licenses for the sale 
of Opium are published under the provisions of “ The Opium 
Ordinances, 1884 and 1887.” 

By Command, 

FREDERICK STEWART, 

Acting Colonial Secretary. 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Hongkong, Zlst May 1887. 


Terms and Conditions, under the Provisions of ‘‘ The Opium 
Ordinances, 1884 and 1887,” of Licenses for the Sale of 
Opium intended for Export in quantities less than One 
Chest. 

1. — The Licensee shall on obtaining this License pay to the 
Treasurer the sum of one dollar. 

2. — All Opium to be sold by the Licensee under the provisions 
of this License shall be obtained by him from the importer in chests 
registered under the provisions of “ The Opium Ordinances, 1884 
and 1887,” and no Opium (other than samples not exceeding two 
taels covered by a Certificate of the importer) shall be received by 
the Licensee, nor be under his custody or control, except what shall 
have been so obtained by him in registered chests as aforesaid. 

3. — The Licensee shall not part with any Opium sold under 
the provisions of this License until he shall have received a Removal 
Permit for the same from the Superintendent of Imports and Exports, 
and a receipt for the same from the master of the junk or other vessel 
by which the same is to be exported. The receipt shall be endorsed 
on the Removal Permit, and shall be retained by the Licensee until 
required by the Superintendent. 
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4 — Licensee shall endorse on every parcel of Opium sold 
by him as aforesaid the quantity and kind of Opium so sold, and his 
own name and the name of the purchaser, and he shall also attach 
to every such parcel a Certificate of Sale in the form provided by 
section 5 of the said Ordinance (1887), stating that the said Certificate 
shall only be valid for three days from the date of issue thereof, 
including the day of issue. 

5. — The Licensee shall produce all Removal Permits which he 
shall receive for Opium sold under the provisions of this License to 
the Superintendent of Imports and Exports, or to an Excise Officer, 
whenever required. 

6. — No Opium sold under the provisions of this License shall 
be exported by a Foreign vessel to any Treaty port except Canton, 
and then only by the regular river steamers. 

7. — The Licensee shall allow the Superintendent or his deputy, 
at any time during the continuance of this License, whether by day 
or night, to enter and search for deficiencies any dwelling-house, 
shop, or other building or place used by him. 

8. — In the event of any deficiency being found upon search as 
aforesaid, or of the breach of any of these conditions, the Governor 
shall be at liberty to cancel this License without any previous notice 
to the Licensee. 

9. — The Licensee shall enter into a Bond with two valid sureties, 
conditioned in the penal sum of five thousand dollars, for the due 
performance of each of these conditions. 

10. — This License shall not be transferable except with the 
permission of the Treasurer first obtained. 

11. — The Licensee shall not remove his business from one 
shop or house to another shop or house without the permission of 
the Treasurer. 

Approved by the Governor in Council, this 31st day of May 1887. 

ARATHOON SETH, 

Clerk of Councils. 


37 
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ENCLOSURE No. 3. 

MACAO OPIUM ORDINANCE. 

GOVERNO DA PROVINCIA DE MACAU E TIMOR. 

No. 74. 

Governo da Provincia de Macau, Timor e suas dependencias. 

Devendo come^ar n’esta data a cooperafao com a Governo de 
Sua Magestade o Imperador da China para a cobran9a dos diretios 
sobre o Opio em harmonia com o Decreto de 28 de marfo ultimo; 

Tendo ouvido o Conselho do Governo; 

Hei por conveniente approvar o Regulamento para a fiscalisagao 
relativa ao Opio cru em Macau e suas dependencias, que baixa 
assignado pelo Secretario Geral Interino d’este Governo. 

As auctoridades, a quern o conhecimento e execu9ao d’esta 
competir, assim o tenham entendido e cumpram. 

Palacio do Governo, em Macau, 4 de junho de 1887. 

0 Governador da Provincia^ 

FIRMING JOSe DA COSTA. 


REGULAMENTO PARA A FISCALISAQAO RELATIVA 
AO OPIO CRU EM MACAU E SUAS DEPENDENCIAS. 

Artigo 1°. 

Pelo Governador da Provincia serd nomeado um funccionario 
encarregado de fazer cumprir as disposi96es d’este Regulamento em 
todo o territorio e aguas portuguezas de Macau e suas dependencias, 
como Superintendente da fiscalisa9ao relativa ao Opio cru, tendo 
para o representar e coadjuvar dois delegados, um no concelho de 
Macau, outro no da Taipa e Coloan, os quaes serao tambem nomeados 
pelo Governo provincial, 

§ unico. Esta reparti9ao estara aberta para o expediente 
ordinario desde as 9 horas da manha ate as 4 horas da tarde. 
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Artigo T. 

Nenhum Opio podera ser importado ou recebido, a nao ser em 
caixa inteira. 


Artigo 3*". 

E prohibida a compra, venda ou troca de Opio em quantidade 
inferior a uma bola, sendo de Bengala, ou a tres cates, sendo Mahva, 
Persa ou Turco. 

A venda e troca de Opio destinado a exportagao em quantidades 
excedentes as que ficam designadas, mas inferiores a uma caixa, 
depende de Licen9as passadas pela Superintendencia. 

§ unico. Estas Licen9as serao passadas nas condi^oes que 
forem estabelecidas pelo Governador da Provincia em Conselho. 

Artigo 4°. 

£ obrigafao dos individuos que teem Licen^a para as opera9oes 
mencionadas na segunda parte do artigo antecedente affixar em cada 
volume do Opio que venderem em quantidade inferior a uma caixa 
uma Declara9ao conforme o Modelo annexo a este Regulamento. 

Artigo 5°. 

Com excep9ao do Arrematante do exclusivo do Opio, ou dos 
que tiverem Licen9a para venda a retalho, ninguem mais podera ter 
em seu poder ou sob sua guarda Opio em quantidade inferior a uma 
caixa, sem a Declara9ao mencionada no artigo antecedente, devendo 
alem d'isso o detentor estar munido de uma Licen9a especial de 
Exporta9ao passada pela Superintendencia segundo o Modelo E. 

§ 1°. A prohibi9ao d’este artigo nao e applicavel as amostras 
nao excedentes a dois taeis de peso, devendo em todo o caso cada 
uma das amostras ser acompanhada d’um Certificado do importador 
do Opio. 

§ 2°. O Superintendente recusara a Licen9a de Exporta9ao, 
quando, em conformidade com as instruc9oes do Governo da 
Provincia, entender que ha inconveniente em a conceder. 

Artigo 6°. 

Os individuos que tiverem Licen9a para venda sao obrigados a 
ter uma escriptura9ao exacta e clara de todo o movimento do Opio 
que estiver por sua conta ou a sua disposi9ao, observando o que a 
tal respeito for determinado pelo Governo da Provincia. 
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Artigo T . 

A transgressao do disposto nos artigos T, 3° e 5° sujeita o 
responsavel ao pagamento de multa ate $1,000, alem da perda do 
Opio. 

§ unico. Quanto porem aos individuos que tiverem Licen 9 as 
para venda de Opio, as multas pela transgressao dos preceitos que 
Ihes cumpre observar nao excederao a $500, salvo quando se derem 
circumstancias que resoavelmente devam influir para a applica^ao 
de pena superior, mas nunca excedente a multa de $1,000. 


Artigo 8°. 

Os importadores do Opio, em acto consecutivo ao da chegada, 
sao obrigados a participar ao Superintendente o numero de caixas 
que trazem ou recebem. 

§ P. O desembarque do Opio so podera operar-se com 
auctorisagao do mesmo funccionario, mediante uma requisigao feita 
pelos importadores, em conformidade com o Modelo 5, devidamente 
preenchida. 

§ 2°. Quando os importadores queiram receber ou descarregar 
Opio fora das boras designadas no § unico do artigo 1°, assim o 
participarao a Capitania do Parto, donde sera enviado o pessoal 
necessario para exercer a devida fiscalisagao. 

§3°. A Auctorisagao a que se refere o § 1°, tera a norma do 
Modelo C, servindo de passe para que o Opio seja desembarcado ou 
armasenado, mas nao podera usar-se sem que tenha a assignatura e 
sello do Arrematante ou seu agente. 


Artigo 9°. 

Tudo o que fica estabelecido no artigo antecedente e respectivos 
paragraphos e applicavel a exportagao do Opio em caixas, com a 
differenga porem de que a Requisigao sera feita nos termos do Modelo 
D, e a Auctorisagao do Superintendente passada em conformidade 
come o Meodelo E. 

§ unico. O mesmo se observard quando apenas se pretenda 
operar a baldeagao de Opio em aguas de Macau e suas dependencias, 
ou remover qualquer porgao d’um para outro ponto do territorio 
portuguez n^esta Colonia, seguindo-se entao os Modelos F t G, 
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Artigo lO"". 

A infrac 9 ao do disposto nos dois artigos precedentes ou nos 
sens §§ sujeita o responsavel a multa ate $500, podendo alem d*isso 
ser apprehendido o Opio. 


Artigo 11®. 

Os importadores de Opio estao obrigados a uma escriptura 9 So 
exacta e clara das quantidades em ser, bem como do movimento e 
do destino que teve a mercadoria, cumprindo-lhes dar todas as 
indica 96 es, ainda mesmo por escripto, e por as marcas correspondentes 
a qualidade do Opio, sempre que o Superintendente o exigir, sob 
pena de multa ate $500. 


Artigo 12®. 

Nenhum junco ou outra embarca 9 ao mercante chineza, com 
excep 9 ao das embarca 96 es de pesca licenceadas pela auctoridade 
maritima, podera sair de qualquer dos portos de Macau ou suas 
dependencias desde as 6 horas da tarde at 6 ds 6 da manha, de outubro 
a mar 90 inclusive, e desde as 7 da tarde as 5 da manha nos outros 
mezes, sob pena de multa ate $500, a qual pode ser substituida pelo 
confisco do junco ou embarca 9 ao com sua carga. 

§ unico. Cessa a pena d’este artigo quando se provar que a 
saida foi for 9 ada por motivo de tufao, ou por urgente necessidade 
de prover d seguran 9 a da embarca 9 ao, nao sobrevindo essa necessidade 
por culpa ou negligencia do capitao, cabe 9 a encarregado. 

Artigo 13°. 

Logo que comecem a vigorar estas Instruc 96 es, todas as pessoas 
que tiverem Opio em seu poder ou por sua conta, quer em terra, 
quer em aguas portuguezas da Colonia, sao obrigadas a dar ao 
Superintendente uma decIara 9 ao escripta do numero de caixas com 
suas marcas algarismos. 


Artigo 14®. 

E licito ao Superintendente, ou ao seu delegado em cada concelho, 
proceder a varejo nos armazens de Opio, e a inspec 9 ao nas caixas, 
sempre que o julgar conveniente, podendo exigir uma declar 9 ao 
por escripto com rela 9 ao d quantidade e mais circumstancias 
respeitantes ao Opio que houver no armazem. 
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§ unico. So se pode proceder a varejo nos armazens durante 
as horas que decorrem do nascer ao por do sol, lavrando-se sempre o 
respectivo auto. 


Artigo 15°. 

Incorrem em multa ate $500, a qual podera accrescer a do 
artigo 7°, quando se verifique tambem a transgressao do artigo 3° — 

1°. Os que deixarem de dar as declara 9 oes mencionadas no 
artigo 13°, nos termos ahi expostos. 

2°. Os que dolosamente as derem inexactas. 

3°. Os que recusarena a entrada nos armazens ao Super- 
intendente ou seu delegado, ou por outra forma 
impedirem o exercicio da faculdade conferida no 
artigo precedente. 


Artigo 16°. 

Fora dos casos especialmente previstos n’estas Instruc 9 oes, sao 
puniveis com multa ate $500 por cada caixa de Opio as transgressoes 
que consistirem: — 

1°. Em importar Opio sem a observancia dos preceitos 
consignados nos artigos precedentes. 

2°. Em nao apresentar no armazem, ou nos logares 
designados nas Licen 9 as da Superintendencia, toda a 
quantidade de Opio que segundo aquelles documentos 
ahi devia existir. 

§ unico. A pena comminada n’este artigo sera imposta a pessoa 
em cujo poder for achado o Opio em contraven 9 ao, ou aquella em 
cujo nome figurava o Opio que faltar. 


Artigo 17°. 

O Arrematante do Opio, quando por negligencia ou malicia 
deixar de cumprir as obriga 9 aes que Ihe ficam impostas, ou por 
infundada inactividade nao despachar as pessoas que carecerem de 
dirigir-se a elle para o cumprimento d’este Regulamento, por forma 
que possam estas soifrer em seus interesses com delongas e sub- 
terfugios injustificaveis, incorrera em multa ate $500 per cada vez. 
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Artigo 18^ 

As participa9oes, requisi96es, indica96es e notas a que se referem 
os art. 8°, 9° e 10° e seus §§, bem como os art. 11° e 13°, deverao 
ser assignadas pelos proprietarios ou pelos gerentes dos estabeleci- 
mentos, e so por motivo de ausencia ou outro impedimento justo 
sera admittida a assignatura de quern os representar, ficando n’este 
caso aquelles proprietarios ou gerentes sujeitos a multa ate $1,000 
por qualquer infrac9ao dolosa, ou ate ao dobro por cada reincidencia, 
tudo sem prejuiso do que fica estabelecido para hypotheses especiaes. 

Artigo 19°. 

Alem do Superintendente, todas as auctoridades a quern as leis 
geraes conferem competencia para buscas e apprehensoes, devem 
proceder a estes actos, quando haja fundada suspeita de infrac9ao do 
presente Regulamento, podendo prender os transgressores, deter 
coisas e pessoas em casos justificados e empregar todas as medidas 
que julgarem necessarias para que o resultado da diligencia nao seja 
frustrado, tudo com observancia das formalidades que as leis pre- 
screvem para taes actos. 


Artigo 20°. 

Todas as attribui96es e deveres das auctoridades locaes para 
impedirem as transgressoes do contrato entre a Fazenda publics e o 
Arrematante, com rela9ao ao Opio cozido ou preparado, sSo extensivos 
a vigilancia para a manuten9ao d’este Regulamento, 

Artigo 21°. 

Os agentes da policia deverao deter e conduzir a esta9ao mais 
proxima os individuos que se tornarem suspeitos de trazer escondida 
alguma por9ao de Opio em contraven9ao. 

§unico. Aos mesmos agentes incumbe, nos casos urgentes, 
empregar as medidas necessarias para que em qualquer casa, 
embarca9ao nao isenta ou outro logar, nao se alterem as circumstancias 
que justifiquem a busca mencionada no ait. 19°, dando logo parte na 
esta9ao mais proxima, a fim de ser immediatamente prevenida a 
auctoridade competente para aquella diligencia. 

Artigo 22°. 

As providencias estabelecidas nas presentes Instruc96es dizem 
respeito unica e exclusivamente ao Opio cru, ou nao preparado. 
Sao consideradas caixas de Opio as que usualmente costumam 
empregar-se no acondicionamento e importa9ao d’esta droga. 
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Artigo 23°. 

Cada um dos Arrematantes do Opio em Macau, na Taipa e em 
Coloan, tera as faculdades e estara sujeito ds obriga^oes que ficam 
estabelecidas para o Arrematante do Opio indistinctamente, no 
territorio e nas aguas respectivas; e quando alguma por 9 ao d’aquella 
droga tiver de ser removida d’um para outro dos mencionados 
logares, sera a remo^ao auctorisada por Licen 9 a passada pelo Super- 
intendente ou seus delegados, e esta visada pelo Arrematante. 


Artigo 24°. 

Os infractores que nao tiverem em Macau e suas dependencias 
bens sufEcientes para responderem pelas penas pecuniarias, ficam 
sujeitos a prisao ate seis mezes para satisfa 9 ao de toda a pena ou da 
parte que nao for paga. 


Artigo 25°. 

Todas as embarca 96 es de que faz men 9 ao o Regulamento da 
Capitania do Porto e Policia Maritima estao sujeitas aos preceitos 
d‘estas Instruc 9 oes, com excep 9 ao apenas dos navios de guerra ou 
equiparados. 


Artigo 26°. 

Sao subsidiariamente responsaveis pelas transgressoes : 

1 °. Os importadores, exportadores ou proprietarios do 
Opio n’esta Colonia. 

2°. Os presumidos capitaes, partroes ou cabe 9 as das 
embarca 96 es que o conduzirem, emquanto nao 
fizerem reconhecer aquelles por forma que nao nao 
seja duvidosa nem por qualquer motivo inexequivel 
a sua responsabilidade. 

3°. As pessoas que presumidamente teem a principal 
ingerencia ou o principal arbitrio nos armazens ou 
casas em que se verificar a transgressao, podendo 
somente declinar a responsabilidade nos individuos 
mencionados no No. 1°, quando a responsabilidade 
d’estes seja exequivel, e quando demonstrarem que 
pela sua parte nao podiam conhecer a transgressao. 

4°. Os detentores do Opio, nos termos do No. 2°. 
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Artigo 27°. 

Para as diversas operagoes relatives ao Opio havera na Super- 
intendencia uma escriptura 9 ao conforme aos Modelos H. e I, 

Artigo 28°. 

As penas commindas n'este Regulamento serao applicadas em 
processo de policia correccional no Juizo competente. 

Artigo 29°. 

A importancia das multas impostas por este Regulamento, bem 
como 0 Opio apprehendido, constitue receita da Fazenda publica. 

Secretaria Geral do Governo de Macau, 4 de junho de 1887. 

O Secretario Geral Interim^ 

JOAO ALBINO RIBEIRO CABRAL. 


Modelo a . 


No. 

Declara o abaixo assignado que vendeu hoje a bolas 

d’Opio de Bengala ou cates de Opio para serem 

exportados pelo 


Macau, de de 18 . 

Esta Declara^ao so sera valida no praso de 24 horas. 


F. 


Modelo B. 

Pedido de Licenga para desembarcar Opio. 

O abaizo assignado pede Licen 9 a para desembarcar no dia de 
de 18 em e armazenar em casa de 

na rua de No. caixas d’Opio 

com as marcas e numeros abaixo indicados, 
vindas pelo procedente de e chegado 

em de de 18 . 

Macau, de de 18 . 

O importador, 
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Modelo C. 


Licenga para desembarcar Opio, 


Tem Licenga 

de 18 

casa de 
d’Opio 
vindas pelo 
chegado em de 

Macau, de 


para desembarcar no dia de 
em e armazenar em 

na rua de No. caixas 

com as marcas e numeros abaixo indicados, 
procedente de e 

dels . 

dels . 


O Superintendente, 

Visto. 


O Arrematante, 


Modelo D. 

Pidido de Licenga para exportar Opio. 

O abaixo assignado pede Licen 9 a para exportar no dia de 
de IS pelo com destino a 

caixas d’Opio com as marcas e 

numeros abaixo indicados, as quaes comprou a ou 

importou e estao armazenadas em casa de na rua de 

No. , ou que vendeu a que 

deseja exportal-as. 

Macau, de de IS . 

F. 


Modelo E. 

Licenga para exportar Opio. 

Tem Licenga para exportar no dia de 

de IS pelo com destino 

a caixas d’Opio com 

as marcas e numeros abaixo indicados, as quaes comparou a 
ou importou e estao armazenadas em casa de 
na rua de No. , ou que vendeu a 

que deseja exportabas. 

Macau, de 


Visto. 

O Arrematante, 


dels . 

O Superintendente, 
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Modelo F, 

Pedido de Licenga para remover Opio, 

O abaixo assignado pede Licen 9 a para remover no dia de 

de 18 caixas d’Opio com as 

marcas e numeros abaixo indicados de casa de na 

rua de No. e da guarda ou posse de 

para casa de na rua de No. e 

para a guarda ou posse de 

Macau, de de 18 . 

F. 


Modelo G. 

Licenga para remover Opio, 

Tern Licen 9 a para remover no dia 

de de 18 caixas d’Opio com as 

marcas e numeros abaixo indicados de casa de na rua de 

No, e da guarda ou posse de para 

casa de na rua de No. e para a guarda 

ou posse de 

Macau, de de 18 . 

O Superintendente, 


Visto. 

O Arrematante, 
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B. 

{Translation.) 

REGULATIONS FOR THE IMPORT AND EXPORT OF 
RAW OPIUM IN MACAO AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


Article 1. 

The Governor of Macao will appoint a public functionary to 
look after the due execution of these Regulations in the whole 
territory and Portuguese waters of Macao and its dependencies, and 
to be represented and aided by two delegates to be nominated by 
the Governor, one in Macao and another in Taipa and Coloan. 

§. This department will be open for ordinary business from 
9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Article 2. 

No Opium can be imported or exported in quantities less than 
one whole chest. 


Article 3» 

It is forbidden to buy, sell, or exchange Opium in quantities 
less than a ball if of the Bengal kind, and three catties if of the Malwa 
or Turkish varieties. 

The sale and exchange of Opium destined for exportation in 
quantities exceeding those above mentioned but less than one chest 
will be under Licenses to be granted by the Superintendent. 

§. These Licenses shall be granted under conditions enacted by 
the Governor in Council. 


Article 4. 

It will be obligatory for holders of Licenses carrying on retail 
trade as mentioned in the second part of the preceding article to 
affix to each parcel of Opium sold by them, when less than a chest, 
a Declaration in conformity with Schedule A annexed to these 
Regulations. 


Article 5. 

With the exception of the Opium Farmer or those who shall 
hold Licenses for retail trade, no person shall have in his possession 
or under his custody Opium in quantities less than one chest without 
a Declaration mentioned in article 4; besides this, the holder of 
Opium shall be provided with a special Export License given by the 
Superintendent as per Schedule E. 
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§ 1. This prohibition does not apply to samples not exceeding 
two taels weight, but in all cases each sample shall be accompanied 
by a Certificate from the Opium importer. 

§ 2. The Superintendent shall refuse the Export License when, 
instructed by the Colonial Government, he thinks it inconvenient to 
grant it. 


Article 6. 

Any person who shall have been licensed to sell shall keep a 
clear and exact record of all the movements of Opium retained on 
his own account or at his disposal, complying in that respect with 
whatever measures the Colonial Government may have decreed. 

Article 7. 

Any violation of articles Nos. 2, 3, and 5 shall involve a fine not 
exceeding $1,000 and the confiscation of Opium. 

§. As regards Licensees, the fine to be inflicted for violating the 
Rules shall not exceed $500, except where the circumstances of a 
case are such as to call for the application of a heavier punishment, 
which, however, shall never exceed $1,000. 

Article 8. 

Importers of Opium, immediately on arrival of the drug, shall 
inform the Superintendent of the number of chests they import or 
receive. 

§ 1. The landing of Opium can only take place under the 
authority of the said Superintendent, on a Requisition to be made by 
the importer in conformity with Schedule B, duly filled in. 

§ 2. Persons wishing to receive or land Opium outside the hours 
fixed in § of article 1 shall inform the Harbour Master, who shall 
depute the proper officer to do the necessary supervision. 

§ 3. The Authorisation referred to in § 1 shall be drawn up 
according to Schedule C, and it shall be used as a pass for landing or 
warehousing the Opium, but it cannot be used unless duly signed 
and sealed by the Opium Farmer or his agent. 

Article 9. 

All that is provided in the previous article and its respective 
paragraphs is applicable to the exportation of Opium in chests, with 
this difference, that the Requisitions will have to be made accord- 
ing to Schedule D, and the Superintendent’s Permit according to 
Schedule E. 
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§. The same shall be obsen^ed when a transhipment of Opium 
is to be made in the waters of Macao and its dependencies, or a 
removal of any portion from one point to another within the 
Portuguese territory of this Colony, Schedules F and G being then 
used. 


Article 10. 

Any infraction of the provisions of the preceding articles or 
their §§ shall render the person responsible for the infraction liable 
to a fine not exceeding $500, besides which the Opium may be 
subject to seizure. 


Article 11. 

Importers of Opium are obliged to keep a clear and exact record 
of the actual quantities they hold, as well as of the movements and 
destination of the article, and they shall furnish all other necessary 
details in writing, and put down the marks corresponding to the 
quality of Opium, whenever the Superintendent shall deem fit to 
require them to do so, under a penalty not exceeding $500. 

Article 12. 

No junk or other Chinese trading boat, licensed fishing junks 
excepted, shall leave the harbour of Macao or its dependencies from 
6 P.M. to 6 A.M. from October to March inclusive^ and from 7 p.m. 
to 5 A.M. during other months of the year, under a penalty not 
exceeding $500, which may be substituted by the confiscation of 
the junk or boat and her cargo. 

§. The penalty imposed by this article will not be enforced if 
it can be proved that the departure of the vessel was due to a typhoon 
or to other urgent necessities requiring to provide for the safety of 
the ship, and that it was not owing to a fault or carelessness of the 
master or supercargo. 


Article 13. 

As soon as these Instructions shall come in force, all persons 
having Opium in their possession or on their account, whether 
ashore or afloat in Portuguese waters, are obliged to furnish the 
Superintendent with a written declaration giving the number of 
chests, their marks and numbers. 
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Article 14. 

It shall be lawful for the Superintendent, or his delegates in 
each of the districts, to enter the Opium warehouses and inspect 
the chests whenever they consider it convenient; they may also 
demand for a written statement as to the quantity and other details 
respecting the Opium stored. 

§. The warehouses can only be entered during the hours between 
sunrise and sunset; and minutes of the proceedings shall be taken. 

Article 15. 

A fine not exceeding $500, to which may be added that imposed 
by article 7 whenever article 3 is infringed, shall be inflicted — 

1°. On those persons who fail to supply the declaration 
required by article 13 in the manner therein stated. 

2^^. On those who wilfully give incorrect declarations. 

3°. On those who refuse admission to the Superintendent 
or his delegates into their warehouses, or hinder in 
any way the exercise of the powers conferred on them 
in the preceding article. 

Article 16. 

Besides the cases specially provided for in these Regulations, a 
fine not exceeding $500 for each chest of Opium will be imposed in 
the following cases: — 

1°. Importing Opium without observing the rules laid 
down in the preceding articles. 

2°. Not showing in the warehouse, or at any other place 
designated in the License from the Superintendency, 
the whole quantity of Opium as stated in the License. 

§. The penalty inflicted by this article will be imposed on the 
person in whose possession is found the Opium which is in con- 
travention of the article or the person in whose name the deficient 
Opium has been registered. 


Article 17, 

The Opium Farmer when by negligence or malice fails to fulfil 
his duties, or through unreasonable inactivity fails to facilitate the 
despatch of business with regard to persons who apply to him to 
comply with these Regulations, in such a way as to damage their 
interests by delays and unjustifiable subterfuges, shall incur a fine 
not exceeding $500 for each offence. 
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Article 18. 

The notifications, requisitions, indications, and notices referred 
to in articles 8, 9, and 10, and their §§, as well as in articles 11 and 
13, must be signed by the proprietors or managers of the establish- 
ments, and only in fheir absence or for other just impediments shall 
the signatures of their representatives be admitted. Proprietors or 
managers shall be liable to a fine not exceeding §1,000 for any wilful 
infraction, or to double the amount for each repetition of the offence, 
the whole without prejudice to w^hat is established for special cases. 

Article 19. 

Besides the Superintendent, all the other authorities on whom 
the general laws confer the power of instituting searches and making 
arrests shall resort to these measures when they have reasons to 
suspect that the present Regulations have been infringed, and they 
shall have the power to seize the violators and to detain property 
and persons in justifiable cases, and employ all the means that are 
considered requisite in order to secure the necessary result; but all 
such acts will be carried out with the due observance of the formalities 
prescribed by law. 


, Article 20. 

All the powers vested in the local authorities for preventing a 
breach of contract between the public Treasury and the Farmer with 
regard to boiled or prepared Opium are applicable to the maintenance 
of these Regulations. 


Article 21. 

Police agents shall detain and conduct to the nearest station 
individuals suspected to carry concealed on their persons any portion 
of Opium in contravention to these Rules. 

§. The said -agents shall in urgent cases employ the necessary 
means to prevent in any house or boat not exempt, or in any other 
place, any interference with the search mentioned in article 19, and 
they shall duly report the matter to the nearest station, in order that 
the competent authority may immediately proceed with the search. 

Article 22. 

The provisions established by the present Regulations have 
reference only and exclusively to the raw or unprepared Opium. 
Opium chests are considered those which are generally employed 
for packing the drug when imported, 

38 
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Article 23. 

Each of the Opium Farmers in Macao, Taipa, and Coloan shall 
have the power and shall be subject to the obligations established 
for the Opium Farmer, without distinction, in the territory and its 
respective waters ; and when any portion of the drug is to be removed 
from one to another of the places mentioned, it will be authorised by 
a License to be issued by the Superintendent or his delegates, and 
signed by the Farmer. 


Article 24. 

Offenders of Regulations who do not possess sufficient means 
in Macao and its dependencies to pay for all the fines imposed shall 
be liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, in 
lieu of the whole penalty or of the unpaid part thereof. 

Article 25. 

All the vessels of which mention is made in the Harbour and 
Water Police Regulations are subject to the provisions of these Rules, 
excepting ships of war or vessels of a similar character. 

Article 26. 

The persons who are pecuniarily responsible for the infringement 
of the Regulations are: — 

1°. Importers, exporters, or proprietors of Opium in this 
Colony. 

2°. Presumed captains, masters, or headmen of boats 
carrying Opium, until they discover and identify the 
real importers or exporters, so as to render their 
responsibility clear. 

3°. Those persons who are supposed to have the principal 
control of the warehouses or of the places where the 
infringement occurred. They shall be able to throw 
their responsibility on the individuals mentioned in 
1°, when the responsibility of these persons may be 
shown, and when they prove that on their part they 
did not know of the infringement. 

4°. The detainers of Opium, in the terms given in 2°. 
Article 27. 

For the various transactions relative to Opium there will be in 
the Superintendent’s office a registry in conformity to Schedules 
H and I. 
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Article 28. 

The penalties inflicted under these Regulations shall be enforced 
after a police court trial before a competent Judge. 

Article 29. 

The amount of fines imposed by these Regulations, as well as 
the Opium seized, shall become items of public revenue. 

(Signed) JOAO ALBINO RIBEIRO CABRAL, 

Acting Colonial Secretary. 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, 

Macao, 4th June 1887. 

True translation. 

(Signed) EDM. FARAG6, 

Comtnisstoner. 


CIRCULAR No. 419 (Second Series). 

Customs Allowance: increased grant, Tls. 1,738,200 annually, 
authorised by Imperial Decree. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2h^ May 1888. 

Sir, 

1. — In connexion with, and in continuation of, § 10 of my 
Circular No. 4 of 1866^ and § 1 of my Circular No. IS of 1875,f 
I have now to inform you that on the ISth instant an Imperial 
Decree authorised the issue of an increased allowance for the 
support of the Service from the commencement of the current 
quarter (111th quarter, 1st April 1888). The allowance was 
formerly Tls. 748,200; it was raised to Tls. 1,098,200 from the 
62nd quarter (1st January 1876); it is now fixed at Tls. 1,738,200, 
of which amount the ordinary Customs Revenue is to contribute 
the sum of Tls. 1,408,200, and Opium Likin Tls. 330,000. 

2. — The arrangements to be made consequent on this increase 
in the grant will be notified to you in other Circulars. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


* Vide antea, pp. 58-61. 


t Vide antea^ p. 335. 
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CIRCULAR No. 432 (Second Series). 

Chinese Government Vessels: their control by the Customs; instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \6th July 1888. 


Sir, 

1. — In addition to ordinary merchant vessels and ships-of-war. 
Foreign and Chinese, there are certain other steam-vessels seen 
along the coast and at the ports about the real ownership of which 
little is known, but for which exemption from Customs supervision 
is everywhere claimed on the score of their being official property 
or chartered for official purposes. Some of these steamers look 
like ordinary trading vessels, and all of them are at one point or 
another said to engage in the transport of cargo and passengers, so 
that in the ports which ships frequent, and in the anchorage in 
which cargo is worked. Custom House officers experience a difficulty 
in deciding what vessels to exempt from their visits, and what goods 
to pass without detention for examination and other formalities. 
Several Commissioners have addressed me on the subject, and 
attempts have been made at the ports to arrange locally for the 
control of such vessels, and at Peking to procure the issue of a 
general rule for their observance. Up to the present no power of 
control has been given to the Customs of such a kind as can be 
styled satisfactory; but the matter has occupied the attention of 
both the YamSn and the Northern and Southern Ta-ch&n, and it 
is now my duty to communicate what their consultations have 
resulted in, for your information and guidance. 

2. — I enclose copies of despatches received from Wuhu, 
No. 361, and Shanghai, No. 929, and also of the despatches 
I addressed to the Yamen and the Yam6n*s reply. From these 
you will learn what was proposed and what has been authorised, 
and you will see that what is sanctioned is very far from being what 
the Customs want. 

3. — The procedure suggested by the Ta-chen and approved by 
the Yamen is as follows: — 

1°. Nan-yang : — 

{a,) The names of Nan-yang or Southern vessels carrying 
cargo and passengers will be communicated to all 
Superintendents of Customs, and thereafter every 
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such vessel is to report and clear at the Treaty 
Port Custom Houses, no matter whether laden or 
in ballast. 

(i.) Vessels employed solely for carrying only money and 
munitions, etc., are to be dealt with by the officials 
deputed by the Superintendents, as provided by 
the Yamen’s rules of 1880 and 1885. 

2°. Pei-yang : — 

(c.) The Pei-yang or Northern vessels are to be superin- 
tended, as before, by the Chinese officials concerned 
when at the three Northern ports. 

{d,) If sent South, the Department concerned will supply 
the Superintendent concerned with a list of the 
things carried, and a certificate will be issued, 
which is to be exhibited should the vessel be 
boarded by any of the Customs staff. 

The Yamen assents to the principle enunciated by the Nan-yang 
Ta-chen, that working cargo and passengers is the point at which 
difference begins, and approves of the treatment which has just 
been explained. You will study the Yamen’s instructions as a 
whole and act accordingly. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


ENCLOSURE No. 1. 


No. 361. Custom House, 

WUHU, 22nd December 1887. 
Sir, 

The steamer 

Leeyuen^ 

flying the Chinese flag, arrived at Wuhu on the evening of the 
18th instant under Chiiikiang Pass. On the following morning she 
began to load Rice without reference to the Customs, an occurrence 
which, on its being reported to me, led me to issue instructions 
that cargo was not to be shipped until the vessel had been reported 
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at the Customs and the usual permits had been obtained. Hearing 
that the vessel had come on Government account, I intimated that 
it would be advisable for the official on board to see the Taot‘ai and 
obtain the Taot'ai’s endorsement on any Pass which she might have. 

In the course of the morning two Huchao for 5,000 shih each 
of Rice were handed in, and the ship was allowed to continue her 
work, the question of Tonnage Dues being left over for the moment, 
it being assumed that some document would later on be forthcoming 
to establish the right of the vessel to be treated as a Government 
steamer. 

The Customs officer on board the Leeytien attempted to check 
the quantity of Rice which was being shipped, but objection was 
taken to his action, and the attitude of some of the men on board 
was so threatening that the officer thought it wise to leave. 

In the afternoon the mate of the vessel exhibited a Pass granted 
by the Viceroy of Chihli, the Pass stating that the vessel was not 
to be interfered with by any Custom Houses and was not to pay 
Tonnage Dues. The mate would not, however, part with the 
document, averring that he had been told not to give it up. 
Finding on the 20th that the vessel was stiU in port, I requested 
the captain to come on shore and to bring his Certificate with him. 
At the interview the captain stated that he had loaded Beans at 
Newchwang without Customs interference, that he was not under 
Customs control at Tientsin, and that he had even been to Shanghai 
without being boarded. I formally handed him the Tonnage Dues 
Memo., and I also told him that on his departure I should require 
a Manifest from him. He objected to paying Tonnage Dues, and 
likewise to complying in any way with Customs requirements 
connected with the clearing of his vessel or the handing in of an 
Export Manifest. As he consented to leave the Certificate with 
me, I sent it in to the Taot‘ai for the latter’s inspection, accompanied 
by a letter. I also sent in the Tonnage Dues Memo., and asked 
whether Tonnage Dues were to be collected or not. The Taot‘ai, 
in reply, requested me to cancel the Memo., as he was of opinion 
dues should not be collected. A copy of my letter and of the reply 
are submitted here. 

The Leeyuen left this morning, having on board — 

10,098 bags Rice. 

100 bags Copper Cash. 

She did not clear at the Custom House ; but her destination is stated 
to be Weihaiwei (j^ ®). 

In connexion with her visit I would venture to suggest that 
for the avoidance of future misunderstandings and complications. 
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the Customs concerned should be apprised of the visit of any 
official vessel which is to take in cargo, and that such vessel be 
furnished with proper documents. 

The Regulations state that vessels must be reported at the 
Customs, that they must either produce an unexpired Tonnage 
Dues Certificate or pay Tonnage Dues, and, moreover, that they 
must submit to Customs surveillance; and Commissioners cannot 
be expected to make a distinction between one vessel and another 
unless they are especially instructed to do so. 

A Chinese version, in duplicate, of this despatch is enclosed. 

I have, etc., 

(signed) WALTER LAY,^ 

Cornmissioner of Customs, 

To 

SIR ROBERT HART, k.c.m.g.. 

Inspector General of Customs^ 

PEKING. 


ENCLOSURE No. 2. 


No. 929. Custom House, 

Shanghai, 2nd February 1888. 


Sir, 

I enclose copy of a correspondence between the Shanghai 
Superintendent and myself respecting the Formosan transport or, 
more properly speaking, telegraph steamer Feecheu ^), which 


^Walter Thiirlow Lay was born on the 18th April 1840 at London, son of 
G. Tradescant Lay, the first British Consul at Canton and Foochow, and brother of 
Mr. H. N. Lay, the first Inspector General. W. T. Lay was first appointed in 1861 
as Student Interpreter in the British Consular Service, but left that Service and 
joined the Customs on the 15th October 1862 at Canton as a 3rd Class Clerk. Lay 
was a fluent speaker in Chinese, and for a time during the Taiping Rebellion acted 
as interpreter on board H.M.S. Reynard, During his career of 50 years in China 
he served in various capacities at Canton, Kiukiang, Foochow, Ningpo, Hankow, 
Tamsui, Newchwang, Pakhoi, Wuhu, Ichang, Chinkiang, Chungking, and 
Hangchow. He was appointed Deputy Commissioner on the 1st June 1875 and 
Commissioner on the 1st October 1877. He resigned on the 30th September 1912 
and died in England on the 17th August 1917. W. T. Lay held Civil Rank of the 
3rd Class and the Order of the Double Dragon, 3rd Division, 1st Class. 
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on a recent visit to this port shipped a quantity of cargo, said to be 
on Government account, prior to the issue of Government Stores 
Certificates, and whose officers (Europeans) resented interference on 
the part of Customs officials, their argument being that the vessel 
was on Government service. 

In this connexion I beg most earnestly to draw your attention 
to the necessity for the early decision of the Yamen as to the status 
of Government transports (chartered or otherwise) vis-d-vis the 
Customs. As things exist at present, it is open to the Provincial 
Authorities to suddenly advise through the Superintendent that 
such and such a steamer is appointed for “ kuan-ch'uan” service. 
The vessel is in all probability officered by Europeans, manned by a 
Chinese crew used to the ways and doings of a merchant vessel only, 
and in sole charge of a Weiyiian or a comprador, who is either 
ignorant of Customs rules and regulations, or feigns ignorance in 
order to try and avoid them and save himself trouble. That a wide 
door is open for smuggling under the circumstances is at once 
apparent; and I beg to recommend, therefore, that instructions be 
issued at as early a date as possible to the effect that while transports 
are not to be held liable to Tonnage Dues, yet they are required in 
the interest of the Revenue to comply implicitly with the two simple 
rules which I append draft of herewith, or with some of similar 
import. 

I have, etc., 

(signed) H. E. HOBSON,* 

Commissioner of Customs. 

To 

SIR ROBERT HART, K.C.M.G., 

Inspector General of Customs, 

PEKING. 

* Herbert Elgar Hobson was bom on the ISth July 1844 at Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, and joined the Customs Service on the 1st June 1862 at Shanghai. 
After studying the Chinese language at Peking, he acted as interpreter to General 
Gordon from the 1st Ap:^ 1864 to the 1st May 1865. During his career of 50 years 
in China Hobson served in various capacities at Shanghai, Ningpo, Swatow, Hankow, 
Chefoo, T^sui, Wenchow, Takow, Amoy, Canton, Tientsin, Ichang, Chungking, 
Kowloon, Wuhu, Yatung, and Tengyueh. Was appointed Deputy Commissioner 
on the 1st January 1872 and Commissioner on the 1st April 1873. He resigned on 
^ 2 .y 1912, and died on the 25th February 1922 in England. Hobson had 
the honour ^d rpponsibility of opening Custom Houses at no fewer than three 
poits-~-Wenchovvm February 1877, Chungking in September 1890, and Tengyueh 
m April 1900. Duniig his nine-year term as Commissioner at Shanghai (April 1901 
to January 1910) Hobson did much to place Whangpoo Conservancy on a sound 
^sis and to make it the success it afterwards became. For his services with Gordon, 
Hobson was decorated by the Chinese Government with a Medal of the 1st Class, 
and was subsequently granted at various times Civil Rank of the 5th, the 4th, the 
^d, and the 2nd Classes. He was also decorated with the Order of the Double 
Dragon, 3rd Division, 1st Class, and 2nd Division, 3rd and 2nd Classes. 
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Appendix. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY GOVERNMENT 
TRANSPORTS. 

U. On arrival in port the vessel is to moor as directed by 
the Harbour Master. Once moored, the Weiyiian in charge (or 
commander) is to proceed to the Taot^ai’s Yamen with a list of all 
cargo, Government stores or otherwise, which the vessel may have 
on board, and report arrival. Government Stores Certificate having 
been obtained, or, if already in possession, countersigned by the 
Superintendent, the Weiyiian is then to proceed to the Custom 
House and obtain a General Discharge Permit, at the same time 
paying duty on any articles which may be declared liable as not 
strictly Government stores. 

2°. As soon as it is decided what export cargo the vessel is to 
carry, the Weiyiian is again to repair to the Yamen and take out 
Government Stores Certificates for all Government stores, at the 
same time submitting a list of all ship’s stores, presents, baggage, 
and any dutiable cargo which he expects to have to carry. This 
list being countersigned by the Superintendent, he will then take 
it to the Customs, together with the Government Stores Certificates, 
when, after examination made and any duty leviable paid, a 
Memorandum will be prepared for the information of the Customs 
at the port of destination, and the vessel will then be at liberty to 
proceed to sea, and without payment of Tonnage Dues. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 3. 
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CIRCULAR No. 465 (Second Series). 

Customs Measurement for Tonnage: application of rule; limitations. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2Sth September 1889. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circulars Nos. 16, 18, and 25 of 1870 
and Nos. 94, 95, 158, 159, 191, 203, 218, 226, 229, 230, 234, 248, 
251, 259, 278, 306, 324, 327, 328, 364, 415, and 457, Second Series: 

Tonnage Dues: 

and having reference more especially to those parts of them which 
relate to Customs Measurement for Tonnage^ and in that connexion 
more particularly to Tonnage Dues Regulations 4 and 9, issued 
respectively in Circulars Nos. 16 of 1870 and 203, Second Series, 

I have now to call your attention to a distinction by which you are 
hereafter to be guided. 

2. — The fourth of the Regulations of 1870 was made with a 
special object. At that date, on the one hand there were various 
places to which vessels could make a voyage within four months 
but a voyage to which invalidated the Four Months’ Tonnage Dues 
Certificate, and on the other there were disputes about tonnage; 
the rule was accordingly introduced that vessels accepting Customs 
measurement might go anywhere without invalidating the Four 
Months' Certificate, and the object desired was attained — ^trouble- 
some disputes came to an end. 

3. — By the time the revised Regulations of 1882 were issued 
various Treaty Powers had negotiated with China on tonnage 
questions, — ^the Four Months’ Tonnage Dues Certificate had become 
a document which time alone, and no longer place, affected, — and 
the cause which made it worth while for vessels to accept Customs 
measurement had accordingly ceased to exist; but Chinese steamers 
had meanwhile appeared on the scene, and to provide for their 
measurement, etc., the measurement Rule 4 of 1870 was re-arranged 
and re-appeared as Regulation 9 of 1882. 

The 1870 Rule has therefore given way before the Regulation 
of 1882, and this latter is the one we now go by; it says that vessels 
requiring measurement or re-measurement may apply to the Customs, 
and that gross tonnage will be calculated according to a British rule. 
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and deductions for dues-paying tonnage according to certain 
American instructions adopted by the Chinese Customs. The 
distinction to which I wish to call attention is connected with the 
application of this rule. 

5. — Chinese merchant vessels never yet measured — vessels 
which have been altered — and vessels about which disputes arise — 
are vessels requiring measurement or re-measurement: if measured 
or re-measured by the Customs, the instructions of Regulation 9 
are to be followed. Vessels whose registers are deposited at a 
Consulate, and whose tonnage is reported by the Consul as provided 
for in the Treaties, do not require Customs measurement: the 
figures reported by the Consul are to be accepted and acted on — 
that is, Tonnage Dues are to be calculated and charged accordingly. 
Many vessels are, and have long been, in possession of Customs 
measurement papers, and their liability for Tonnage Dues has 
followed, and is to follow, such measurement; but as regards the 
future and vessels not yet so provided, it is only when Customs 
measurement is required as above explained that the Certificate 
issued is to guide in calculating Tonnage Dues — ^that is, the 
Consular Report of the tonnage given in the vesseFs own national 
register is to rule. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


CIRCULAR No. 472 (Second Series). 

Port Staff, Reports on: terms “efficient,” “conduct,” “satisfaction”; 
how to be understood. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, IQth January 1890. 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circular No. 467: 

Port Staff to be reported on: 

I have now to state that although I have on the whole found in the 
replies most of the information called for, it has not come to me 
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altogether in the form in which I expected it, owing to the fact that 
some reports were based on one guess and others on another of what 
I wanted them for; while some were written under the influence of 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the real sense of the very words of the 
Circular. I therefore add some explanations which may be of use 
should similar reports be ever called for again. 

2. — ^When I ask whether a man is “efficient’' or not, it must 
be evident that while I demand the same quality of “efficiency” 
in all, I cannot be expecting it in the same degree in each: the 
newly arrived cannot know as much as the man who has worked 
a year, and the man who has worked ten years ought to be more 
efficient all round than the man who has not had five years’ 
experience. Any opinion expressed as to a man’s efficiency must 
therefore be qualified by writer and reader; e,g., 

Mr. A., just arrived, seems healthy enough, strong enough, 
and intelligent enough for the Service; 

Mr. B., considering the short time he has served, knows as 
much as could be learnt and does it as well as could 
be expected; 

Mr. C,, who has been long enough in the Service to master 
every division of work, is thoroughly ready at every 
point. 

All these possess “efficiency,” Le., the quality I asked for, viz., 
original fitness for employment and such acquired knowledge of 
work as could be expected from their years. 

3, — Then as regards “conduct” it is evident that a man may 
be objected to in different degrees; e.g,, there is the man whose 
misdeeds will be noticed and punished by the law; there is the 
other whose doings will procure his expulsion from a Club; there 
is the third whose behaviour will provoke social ostracism; there is 
the fourth whose disregard of disciplinary observances will make 
him the object of official denunciation; there is a fifth class whose 
bearing and life bring them more pity than dislike, but whose 
progress seems irretrievably downwards; etc. When one asks 
about a man’s conduct, it is chiefly from the general points of view 
just indicated that an estimate is to be formed; but from the official 
standpoint a man’s “conduct” may be said to be good if he obeys 
orders willingly and does not get into scrapes. 

4. — And when I asked for the names of the men who fail to 
give satisfaction I rather meant men whose failure in one or more 
respects, whether conduct or work, is such as to do away with their 
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office value in all other respects, e.g,, secret tippling in the matter 
of conduct, or such habitual carelessness in the matter of work as 
makes you feel you can never be sure their work is correct and to 
be relied on. 

5. — My object in writing these Circulars is neither to discuss 
morals nor dissect work, but to keep alive such a proper supervision 
of employes by each port chief as shall be best for all. Useful men 
are welcome in our ranks, and no one is more rejoiced or more 
contented than myself when an employe proves really valuable, but, 
on the other hand, I am as much inconvenienced as — perhaps 
I should say more inconvenienced than — anybody else when 
employes fail to give the satisfaction we all have the right to look 
for from our comrades and colleagues, and men who are not fit 
must go. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 473 (Second Series). 

Training of Subordinates and periodical change of Desks; 
explanations and instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, IQth January 1890, 


Sir, 

1. — In continuation of my Circular No. 466: 

Concerning training subordinates and changing 
desks quarterly, etc. : 

I now write to explain that while its instructions are to be adhered 
to literally in the case of some subordinates, it is only in spirit that 
they apply to others. The man who has at some port or other been 
round all the desks, and who consequently can prepare Returns, — 
keep and render Accounts, — transact the current work of the day 
connected with Permits for working Cargo, payment of Duties, and 
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issue of Documents to accompany goods or individuals inland or to 
other ports, — attend to correspondence and work in the Secretariat, — 
and, when required to do so, take the Chinese Clerk’s desk and 
carry on its business in Chinese, and who, in view of those acquire- 
ments, need not be moved about for his own education or training, 
and, when moved to make room for a new hand who has to be 
trained, can be relied on to take hold of any job at any desk without 
further preparation or fear of breakdown: to such a man that 
Circular’s instructions only apply, so to speak, in spirit, and he 
need not be moved except when his movement is necessitated by 
the movement of others. These experienced men apart, all others 
are to be moved — I will not say on the first or last day of every 
Customs quarter, but — once in every three months or thereabouts 
and at convenient times, in order that a year at a port may introduce 
them to, if not familiarise them with, Customs work generally 
[Statistics, Accounts, Shipping, Cargo, Duty, Transit, Exemption, 
Documents, Correspondence, Periodical Returns, Pay Office, Lights, 
work done by Chinese Clerks, Shupan, and Writers, etc.] and the 
port’s peculiarities [e.g., River Steamer work at Canton, — all work 
done at one desk, as at Ichang, — ^work fully divided and again 
subdivided, as at Shanghai]. I do not wish changes to be made 
at times or in ways calculated to interfere with office work detri- 
mentally, but I do want men moved about often enough to learn 
all the work of an office and all the peculiarities of a port. 

2. — In this connexion I have now to call your special attention 
to the following order: — 

(a,) Whenever a Deputy Commissioner or Assistant or 
Clerk (Chinese as well as Foreign) is moved from 
one port to another, the Commissioner at the port 
left is to address a despatch to the Commissioner at 
the port gone to, stating that the employe concerned 
was released from duty on such a date — drew pay 
to such a date — served at such and such desks, and 
is acquainted with such and such divisions of work, 
adding, when necessary, that the employe has not yet 
qualified in such and such departments. 

(6.) An identical despatch is to be addressed at the same 
time to the Inspector General. 

(c.) The Commissioner at the port gone to is to post the 
new-comer first at the desk or desks at which he can 
most readily learn the kinds of work he is not yet 
familiar with. 
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{d,) If it is evident to a Commissioner that an employe 
cannot qualify in any one of the several departments 
of work required from an effective office man, the 
individual is to be reported on in a special despatch, 
and will be discharged. 

(^.) This Circular is to be shown to the members of the 
In-door Staff at each port, in order that they may 
know what is expected from them and what they 
have to expect if they fail to qualify in accordance 
with my requirements. 

(y.) Commissioners are to encourage their subordinates to 
fit themselves in every direction and for all kinds of 
service, and to acquire an insight into all that is 
done at each desk — Chinese desks included; and 
Commissioners themselves ought to acquaint them- 
selves with what goes on at every desk — Chinese 
desks more particularly. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 


CIRCULAR No. 493 (Second Series). 

Yangtze Regulations and River Steamer Traffic: new rules 
needed; suggestions required. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 19th April 1890. 


Sir, 

1. — The Revised Regulations of Trade on the Yangtze, issued 
in November 1862,* were, and are, ‘‘ provisional, and open to revision 
if necessary.” They were communicated to the Legations when the 
Chinese Government decided on opening Custom Houses at Hankow 
and Kiukiang, as the Regulations under which, until those ports 
should be declared open by Treaty, trade with them was to be 
carried on; the Provisional •^Regulations of December 1861 were 


* Vide antea . Circular No. 2 of 1862, pp. 14-18. 
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accordingly thereon withdrawn, and the Revised Regulations put 
in operation on the 1st January 1863, from which time they have 
continued in force, and for the most part unchanged, although the 
Yangtze Ports, by the ratification of the various Treaties, have been, 
so to speak, long since declared open by Treaty. 

2. — The principle on which those Regulations were drawn up 
was to distinguish river steamers from sea-going vessels, each to be 
dealt with according to Treaty or the rules affecting the river ports 
traded at, and all of them required to produce their papers for the 
inspection of any revenue cruiser fallen in with; but the former, 
or river steamers, to be treated, in the matter of working cargo 
and paying duties, in such a way as to make one detention suffice, 
and facilitate movement to the greatest possible extent. Thus, 
while a sea-going vessel has to pay duty and take out permits for 
each lot of goods on both shipment and discharge, river steamers 
pay both duties in a lump and at once at the time of shipment, and 
so are freed from the delay which a separate payment on discharge 
would entail. That this distinction has been an immense boon 
to the constantly running river steamers is incontestable, and 
considering that — ^with the exception of the petty parcels picked up 
at the Yangtze Stages — all goods landed from them are shipped 
under Customs supervision and on permits issued only after the 
payment in full of the duties leviable at the two ends — port of 
departure and port of arrival, — ^it seems safe to infer that revenue 
is no sufferer from the absence of discharge permits, but may, 
on the contrary, be a gainer, owing to the impetus thereby 
communicated to movement, and the facilities that naturally spring 
up where action is freed from the vexatious restraints of unnecessary 
formalities. 

3. — The time, however, appears to be approaching for a further 
revision — not that the Regulations have not worked well and in the 
interest of all during their almost 30 years of existence, but because 
trade has been growing in volume, competition has been changing 
conditions, and development is imposing new obligations. Sea- 
going vessels do not call for any special change in Regulations, 
seeing that the Customs Guarantee procedure, which enables cargoes 
to be got ready and permits vessels to work before Consular report 
and to depart before accounts are closed, is expansive enough to 
meet all the growing wants of such coasters as appear on the river; 
while the obligation to take out all permits at both ends gives the 
Customs at ports of departure and arrival all the control that is 
really required, whether for examination, assessing, further issue of 
documents, or statistics. On the other hand, river steamer doings — 
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more especially taken in connexion with the growing extension of 
inland transit — commence to accentuate a want of record at ports 
of arrival, and some plan seems called for of such a kind as shall 
enable the consignees of goods arriving to set up a proper record 
at the Custom House without causing any additional detention for 
the river steamer. The presentation of the Cargo Certificate, in 
accordance with Article VII of the Revised Regulations, before 
permission to discharge was an adequate measure when one steamer 
a week was all that had to be provided for, but now that the staff 
of each port has to do the work for huge and fully-laden steamers 
arriving and departing daily, and for immense quantities of goods 
going inland every hour under Transit Passes in many directions 
and subdivisions, the Cargo Certificate, although a good document 
to fall back upon when questions are asked and verification required, 
does not suffice for the amount of manipulation growth and rush 
and responsibility require: how is it to be supplemented, or how 
can its place be better supplied ? The Commissioners at the ports 
concerned — Shanghai, Chinkiang, Wuhu, Kiukiang, Hankow, and 
Ichang — are to give the matter their attention and furnish me with 
suggestions as soon as possible. The best form for such suggestions 
to be submitted in will be in the fonn of rules, proposed to be 
introduced and ready for introduction, at the ports where such 
river steamers are dealt with, and the fewer and simpler they are, 
and the briefer and more general their language, the better. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 505 (Second Series). 

Transit Documents Outwards: limit of time for validity of, 
to be fixed locally. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, IZrd June 1890. 


Sir, . 

1. — I enclose copy of instructions received from the Yamdn: 

Transit Outwards : 

from which you will see that — ^with the exception of the Chinkiang, 
Wuhu, Pakhoi, Kiungchow, and Canton Customs, where the matter 
has already been dealt with, — Commissioners of Customs are to 
arrange with Consuls and local officials respecting the time to be 
allowed for Transit Documents Outwards. 

2. — My original proposal in 1872 was that such documents 
should be valid for SO days in the province itself; for 100 days if 
for use in a neighbouring province; and for 200 days if for use in 
more distant provinces. After due deliberation, it was locally 
decided that Chinkiang and Wuhu documents should be valid for 
a half-year; Pakhoi, for six months; Kiungchow, for three months; 
and Canton, for three months in Kwangtung, and for six months 
if for another province; and these limits were accompanied by a 
rider providing for the confiscation of produce attempted to be 
exported under expired documents. A case having now occurred 
in which a Tientsin document dated 1878 has been used to pass 
goods, it has been decided to provide all unsupplied ports with 
limits and rules similar to those in force at Chinkiang and the other 
places above named. Each port is to be guided by its own 
circumstances and requirements in fixing the length of time its 
documents are to have validity; and individual merchants who may 
chance to really require extension are to be granted it, provided 
they report and apply beforehand and in good time. 

3. — ^You will take the matter in hand, and, when arranged, 
report to me for the Yam6n*s information. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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CIRCULAR No. 506 (Second Series). 

Likin, etc., on Imports: Canton Viceroy’s desire to entrust 
to Customs; LG.’s instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \st July 1890. 


Sir, 

I append for your information and guidance copy of a despatch 
addressed to the Canton Customs : 

Concerning the Viceroy’s desire to confide to the Customs 
the collection of Lihin, Chingfei, etc., etc,, etc., on Foreign 
Imports at Treaty ports. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


ENCLOSURE. 


The Inspector General to the Canton Commissioner. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, Irf July 1890. 


Sir, 

1. — Regarding the Viceroy’s desire to place the collection of 
Likin, Chingfei, etc., etc., etc., on Imports in the hands of the 
Customs at the Kwangtung Treaty ports, and the instructions 
and proclamation he has issued through the Likin Board in this 
connexion, I have to remind you that you are to take orders generally 
from nobody but myself, and that if forced to let orders received 
through another channel go into effect before sanctioned by me, 
you are to record a disclaimer of responsibility. As far as any 
other levy than Import Duty is concerned, it is on Opium alone 
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that such is either permissible or, under present circumstances, 
possible: where the vessel concerned is Foreign, the Treaties forbid 
the collection of anything but Import Duty, and where Native, we 
have no control 

2.— Of course it would be a step in the right direction to make 
the Customs the only collectors at the ports, and I am very un- 
willing to unnecessarily oppose any movement that points towards 
such a consummation; but being as we are at present, on the one 
hand without jurisdiction, and on the other with Treaty stipulations 
against us, we would only expose ourselves to failure and discredit 
were we to fall in with the Viceroy's views without further 
consideration. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


CIRCULAR No. 509 (Second Series). 

Ad valorem goods: disputes re valuation, how to be 
settled; instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, list July 1890. 


Sir, 

1. — ^When a dispute arises between Customs and merchant 
concerning — 

Valuation of ad valorem goods for assessment of duty, 
the Treaties provide for its settlement in three ways — either by 
each party calling in two or three merchants, when the highest 
price any of them would give is to be the duty-paying value 
(British, XLII, etc.), or by Consul and Superintendent in 
consultation (American, XX, etc.), or by taking over the things at 
the Customs valuation (Japanese, XII). A more effective method — ISdeXX. 
as being better calculated to prevent disputes arising from under- 
valuation by those who have to pay duty, and which is adopted 
generally where Chinese merchants are concerned — ^is the Customs 
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plan of taking the goods at the party’s own valuation; but the 
Treaties have not provided this method, and we cannot compel 
Foreign merchants to sell. The parties in such disputes may be 
regarded as acting bond fide — the merchant as not violating any 
law and the Customs as naming market value; the Customs and 
merchant should therefore be equally willing to act on their own 
figures — the merchant to sell at his valuation and the Customs to 
buy at theirs, — and they should conversely be reciprocally willing, 
the merchant to sell at Customs valuation if refusing to pay duty 
at that valuation, and the Customs to accept duty at the merchant’s 
if offered the goods at that price. Our proper procedure would 
thereafter be to hold out for our own valuation until either British 
or American or Japanese method is adopted, the choice between 
those three methods resting with the merchant if a Foreigner. 

2. — As to '‘merchants” who are to be called in to fix value, 
I do not think “any man willing to buy” would be regarded as a 
proper definition in such a matter: acceptable arbitrators would be 
“traders who buy and sell the commodity concerned,” but perhaps 
it would be fairer to say “traders who import” or “wholesale 
dealers” rather than “retailers.” 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Ifispector General, 


CIRCULAR No. 512 (Second Series). 

Transit, Likin* Exterritoriality, ‘‘Most favoured Nation ” Clause, and 
Missionary Question: Yamen Circular of 1878 regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 2nd September 1890. 

Sir, 

In March 1878 the Yamen addressed a very important Circular 
Letter to the Chinese Ministers abroad, in which the views of the 
Chinese Government respecting Transit, Likin, Exterritoriality, 
“Most favoured Nation” clause, and Missionary Question, etc., etc., 
etc., were very clearly set forth, and that letter was communicated 
to — and, I assume, its views accepted by — ^the Treaty Powers. As 
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it is desirable to have the letter on record for easy reference, I now 
enclose a copy. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


ENCLOSURE. 


CHINA. 


The Tsungli Yamin to the Chinese Ministers abroad,^ 

1. — Since the Treaties of Tientsin were ratified, China’s 
relations with Foreign Powers have invariably been conducted 
in accordance with their stipulations. Whatever complaints there 
may have been on the part of Foreign Governments on this head 
have in the main been occasioned by accidents to individuals and 
the incidence of taxation. As regards the first class of complaints, 
it must be remembered that such things may occur in any country, 
and that no amount of foresight can effectually guard against them; 
while as to taxation, it is where there are no Treaty provisions, or 
where Treaty provisions are read two ways, that differences occur. 

2. — Treaties may be revised once in every 10 years, and such 
additions, abrogations, or modifications as are introduced depend of 
course on the voluntary assent of the contracting Powers. The first 
revision of the British Treaty was concluded by the Yam§n and 
British Minister in 1869; but notwithstanding that friendly 
negotiations had extended over as much as two years, the British 
Government refused to ratify the arrangements of its Representative, 
and the Revised Treaty has never been in force. For a year past 
the revision of the German Treaty has been going on; and among 
the proposals of the German Minister there are some to which it 
is impossible for China to assent; so, although there has been much 
discussion, no settlement has been yet arrived at. In this matter 
of Treaty revision, a mutual interchange of views is a preliminary of 


* This letter was suggested and drafted by Hart and approved by the Tsungli 
Yam6n. It was the outcome from the experience of 15 years Customs work at the 
ports as well as of the negotiations for the Chefoo Convention (signed 17th September 
1876), and of the contemporaneous parleys of the Yam6n with the representatives 
^ Peking of Germany, France, and Russia for Uie betterment of commercial relations. 
Chinese Envoys for the first time presented their credentials at London on the 8th 
February 1877, at Berlin on the 28th November 1877, at Paris on the 6th May 1878, 
and at Washington on the 28th October 1878. 
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much importance, and it appears to us that there are four cardinal 
points regarding which it would seem that we have up to the 
present failed to make the Chinese view understood. They are: 
r, Transit; 2°, Likin Taxation; 3°, Exterritoriality; 4°, The “Most 
favoured Nation clause. We propose to state our views in 
connexion with them for Your Excellency’s information. 

3. — As regards dues and duties paid by Foreigners generally, 
we hold that by the Treaties of Tientsin Foreigners — 

1°. Can import Foreign goods into China on payment of 
the Tariff duty; 

2°. Can re-export duty-paid Foreign goods to a Foreign 
country and obtain drawback of the Import Duty 
originally paid; 

3°. Can convey duty-paid Foreign goods into the interior, 
and either, as Chinese merchants do, pay duties at 
each Custom House and taxes at each barrier passed, 
or, by payment of the Tariff Transit Due, can free 
their goods from such duties and taxes en route to 
any place, however distant, named by them and 
entered in their Transit Certificate; 

4°. Can purchase Native produce in the interior, and, if 
intended for Foreign export and supplied with 
Transit Certificates, can bring it to a Treaty Port 
exempt along the route from all duties and taxes, 
by simply exhibiting the certificates at each Custom 
House and barrier passed, it being merely charged 
the Tariff Transit Due at the “last barrier” (/.e., 
the barrier nearest the port); or if not provided with 
Transit Certificates, then such produce has to pay 
the duties and taxes to which Chinese merchants 
are liable; 

5°. Can export Native produce on payment of an Export 
Tariff Duty; 

6°. Can convey Native produce from Treaty port to Treaty 
port on payment of an Export Duty at the port of 
shipment and a Coast Trade Half Duty at the port 
of discharge; 

7°. Can, after payment of the Coast Trade Half Duty as 
above, convey such Native produce into the interior 
on payment of the duties and taxes at the Custom 
Houses and barriers passed en route^ in the same 
manner as Chinese merchants. 
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The above is in a general way what Foreigners trading in Native 
and Foreign goods are entitled to as regards payment of duties in 
accordance with Treaties and Regulations. 

4. — As regards Transit Inwards^ however, Foreigners have 
maintained that to say goods are exempted en route from a port to 
the place mentioned in the Transit Certificate is not enough: they 
have held that Foreign goods which have once paid Transit Dues 
cannot subsequently be called upon to pay any local charge what- 
ever. To this interpretation we cannot agree. By the Treaties 
Foreigners have the option of taking out or not taking out Transit 
Certificates. If Transit Certificates are applied for, the Treaty 
stipulations require that the place to which the goods are going 
must be named and entered in the certificate. Why is this so ? 
It is because the certificate is only to free the goods from the Treaty 
port to the place named in the certificate; arrived there, the certificate 
becomes waste paper, and the goods thereafter differ in no respect 
from ordinary uncertificated goods. Again, the Foreign merchant 
having the option of taking out or not taking out Transit documents, 
it thence results that Foreign goods of two kinds are found at the 
same place in the interior at the same time, namely, certificated and 
uncertificated: the certificated goods, travelling in a given direction 
under certificate from the Treaty port to a place named, are by 
Treaty exempt from taxation everywhere en route \ while the un- 
certificated goods, transported in any direction at pleasure, are 
everywhere liable to the incidence of local taxation. When the 
certificated goods have arrived at their place of destination and by 
the cancelling of the certificate have become uncertificated, they, 
like all other uncertificated goods, are thenceforth liable to taxation. 
The certificate once cancelled on arrival at the place of destination, 
how can it be possible to distinguish among equally uncertificated 
goods which had paid and which had not paid Transit Dues ? It is 
evident, therefore, that complete exemption from taxation, every- 
where and for all future time, is not the meaning of the Treaties, 
but simply that goods are to be freed from all taxes en route. In a 
word, as we understand the Inward Transit privilege, a certificate 
only protects goods from charges en route from port to place; but 
this is already a great privilege, for on paying one Transit Due the 
Foreigner can at pleasure send his goods to any market, however 
distant, without further liability to taxation. 

5. — As regards Transit Outwards^ Foreigners have held that 
goods may be brought down under Transit Certificate even when 
not intended for Foreign export, but meant for re-sale in China, 
and have gone so far as to say that, even without certificates, no 
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tax ought to be charged in the interior on goods ordinarily exported 
to Foreign countries. Now, as Chinese merchants have to pay all 
taxes en route ^ it is obvious that the only way Foreigners could bring 
down goods free would be under certificates, and therefore, without 
certificates, goods must pay, no matter what may be their subsequent 
destination. And again, since Native trade would be subjected to 
unfair competition if Foreigners were permitted to bring down 
produce under Transit Certificate and then send it to another part 
of China for sale, it follows that the produce that is entitled to 
Transit privileges can only be such produce as is intended for 
Foreign export. In a word, as regards Native produce outwards 
the case is just the same as with Foreign merchandise inwards; the 
transactions differ, but the amount of duty charged is the same; 
for just as a Foreigner can take Foreign goods to any part of China 
on payment of a full and half duty, so he can go to any part of China 
and thence take Chinese produce to a Foreign country on payment 
of a similar full and half duty. 

6. — Likin is continually objected to by Foreigners. But is it 
not just as well known that Chinese merchants are opposed to 
it too, and that the Government regards it only as a temporary 
expedient ? Independent Powers must be guided by national 
necessities in fixing their taxation. In these troublous times the 
demands on the Government are very heavy, and it is impossible 
to avoid having recourse to special measures. We maintain that all 
such matters should be left to be determined by China herself, and 
that the Foreigner has no more right to interfere with or object to 
them than China would have to interfere with or criticise the action 
of a Foreign Government in raising loans or increasing taxes. If 
Foreign merchants desire to escape the Likin, they can escape it: 
all they have to do is to supply themselves with Transit Certificates 
when taking Foreign goods into the interior or bringing Native 
produce out of the interior; if they do not carry Transit Certificates 
they must pay the Likin, for, in the absence of Transit Certificates, 
all goods are alike and indistinguishable, and must in the interior 
pay Likin according to the rule of the locality. 

7. — ^As regards Jurisdiction^ Exterritoriality. By the 

Treaties Foreigners in China are not amenable to the jurisdiction 
of the Chinese authorities, i.e., they are exterritorialised. If they 
have disputes among themselves, their own authorities are to settle 
them; if they commit an oflFence, their own authorities are to punish 
them according to their own national laws. But Foreigners claim 
much more than this: they interpret the exterritorial privilege as 
meaning, not only that Chinese officials are not to control them, 
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but that they may disregard and violate Chinese regulations with 
impunity. To this we cannot assent. China has not by any 
Treaty given Foreigners permission to disregard or violate the laws 
of China: while residing in China they are as much bound to observe 
them as Chinese are; what has been conceded in the Treaties in 
this connexion is merely that offenders shall be punished by their 
own national officials in accordance with their own national laws. 
For example, if Chinese law prohibits Chinese subjects from going 
through a certain passage, Foreigners cannot claim to go through 
that forbidden passage in virtue of exterritoriality. If they go 
through it and thereby break a Chinese law, their own national 
officials are to punish them in accordance with such laws as provide 
for analogous cases in their own country. In a word, the true 
meaning of the exterritoriality clause is, not that a Foreigner is at 
liberty to break Chinese laws, but that if he offends he shall be 
punished by his own national officials. Again, seeing that China 
has agreed that these judicial powers shall be exercised by Foreign 
Consuls within Chinese territory. Foreign Governments should on 
their side take care that none but good and reliable men are 
appointed to these posts. Several States, however, appoint 
merchant Consuls. Now, in so far as concerns that part of a 
Consul’s duty which comprises the reporting and clearing of ships 
and the shipping and discharging of sailors, China does not object 
to its being discharged by merchant Consuls. But in China a 
Consul’s duties comprise judicial functions as well, and the 
importance of such functions is such as to seem to demand the 
appointment of bond fide officials to Consuls posts ; moreover, where 
cases requiring joint investigation occur, it is neither convenient nor 
dignified for a Chinese official to sit on the bench with a merchant 
Consul, who may have been fined for smuggling the day before, or 
who, in his mercantile capacity, may perhaps be personally interested 
in the case at issue. 

8. — The Most favoured Nation*^ clause is found in all the 
Treaties, and it is well that it should be so, for it is difficult for 
China to distinguish between Foreigners or say which belongs to 
which nationality; and so much is this so that even non-Treaty 
Power Foreigners are treated like the others. The object of the 
Foreign negotiator in introducing this clause was to prevent his 
own nationals from being placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with others, and to secure that all should be equally favoured. Now 
this is precisely what China desires. But Foreign Governments, 
although their objects in negotiating for the “ most favoured nation” 
clause were similar to those of China, are not always fair in their 
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interpretation of it. For example, if China for a consideration 
grants a certain country a new privilege on such and such conditions, 
this would be of the nature of a special concession for a special 
consideration. Should other countries come forward and in virtue 
of the “most favoured nation” clause claim to participate in the 
new privilege, although China need not necessarily exact a similar 
consideration in return, yet it would be only just to expect that in 
enjoying the privileges they would consent to observe the conditions 
accepted by the Power to which it was originally granted. But, 
far from this being the case, there are some who, while demanding 
the privilege, refuse to be bound by the conditions attached to it. 
This is the unfair interpretation to which China objects. In a 
word, as regards this “most favoured nation” clause, we hold that 
if one country desires to participate in the privileges conceded to 
another country, it must consent to be bound by the conditions 
attached to them and accepted by that other. 

9. — Over and above the four points commented on there is 
the Missionary question. China, recognising that the object of all 
religious systems is to teach men to do good, has by Treaty assented 
to missionaries coming to teach their doctrines in China, and has 
also guaranteed protection to them and to their converts. But 
among the missionaries are some who, exalting the importance of 
their office, arrogate to themselves an official status, and interfere 
so far as to transact business that ought properly to be dealt with 
by the Chinese local authorities; while among their converts are 
some who look upon their being Christians as protecting them 
from the consequences of breaking the laws of their own country, 
and refuse to observe the rules which are binding on their neigh- 
bours. This state of things China cannot tolerate or submit to. 
Under the exterritoriality clause Foreigners are to be dealt with by 
their own national authorities, but as regards Chinese subjects on 
Chinese soil, it is only the Chinese authorities who can deal with 
them, and Chinese subjects, whether Christians or not, to be 
accounted good subjects, must render an exact obedience to the 
laws of China; if any offend against those laws, they must one and 
all, Christians or not Christians alike, submit to be dealt with by 
their own Native authorities, and the Foreign missionary cannot be 
permitted to usurp the right of shielding them from the consequences 
of their acts. 

10. — In order that negotiations for Treaty revision may be 
facilitated, what is required is reciprocal consideration and mutual 
forbearance. We accordingly address to Your Excellency this 
communication. 
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To recapitulate : 

a. In the matter of Inward Transit, we hold that certificates 

only cover goods from a Treaty port to the place 
named in the certificate, exempting them from all 
taxes en route, and that, once arrived at that place, 
they thereafter differ in no respect from uncertificated 
goods, and must, like all uncertificated goods, pay 
whatever charge the barriers passed thereafter may 
collect. 

b. In the matter of Outward Trafisit, we hold that produce 

not yet bought by Foreigners, or bought but not 
covered by Transit documents, is liable to all local 
charges, and that goods brought down under Transit 
Passes for Foreigners must be sent to Foreign 
countries, and cannot be allowed to go to other 
Chinese ports for sale, to the disadvantage of Native- 
owned goods which have not had the benefit of the 
Transit Pass. 

c. In the matter of Likin and Taxation generally, we 

hold that China, as an independent State, has the 
right to levy whatever taxes she pleases in whatever 
manner she may think best; and we consider it unfair 
on the part of other Governments to question our 
proceedings or put difficulties in our way, seeing 
that we only collect special taxes because special 
circumstances call for them. 

d. In the matter of Jurisdiction, we hold that the exterri- 

toriality conceded in the Treaties does not free the 
Foreigner from observing the rules which Chinese 
have to observe; and seeing that Consuls have judicial 
powers, we think the importance of the trust requires 
that they should be bond fide officials, and not traders. 

e. In the matter of the Most favoured Nation'' clause, 

we hold that when any country claims to share the 
privileges conceded to another, it is bound to observe 
the conditions accepted by that other likewise. 

/. In the matter of the Missionary question, we hold that 
within Chinese territory it is only the Chinese officials 
who can be allowed to exercise authority over the 
Chinese people, and that, Christians or not Christians, 
Chinese subjects must one and all pay due respect 
and obedience to the laws of China. 
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What China wishes to do is to carry out the Treaties in such a way 
as to give full effect to all their stipulations, and place all Foreigners 
in China on the same footing; but she cannot allow those Treaties 
to be wrested to mean something which is essentially unfair to the 
Chinese people, nor, in attempting to adjust national resources to 
national wants, can she assent to any interference with her 
sovereignty as an independent State. What the Treaties aim at is 
the maintenance of peaceful relations, and it will be found that 
nothing contributes to this end more powerfully than a due 
recognition by either State of the independence and sovereignty of 
the other. 

Your Excellency will go in person to the Foreign Office and 
read this despatch to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, if 
requested, leave a copy. 


March 1878. 
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CIRCULAR No. 517 (Second Series). 

Deputy Commissioner: position, duties, etc., Commissioner 

and Chinese officials. 

Assistants : relations of, to Commissioner. 

Office Affairs: as a rule, not to be kept from knowledge of staff. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, lird September 1890. 


Sir, 

1. — Some questions having recently been referred to me 
concerning the general principles which are to guide in fixing the 
position, duties, responsibilities, and privileges of Deputy Com- 
missioners, I think it best, in continuation of Circulars No. 54 of 
1875 and Nos. 30, 86, 162, 266, Second Series, to treat the matter 
in a Circular for general guidance. 

V. Is the Deputy Commissioner expected to visit or know 
the Chinese officials with whom he might on occasion 
have official relations ? 

He is. As soon as may be convenient after arrival at a port, the 
Deputy Commissioner ought to be taken by the Commissioner to 
call on the Superintendent and also on Foreign Consuls, and, when 
opportunity offers, ought besides to be introduced or presented to 
such other or higher officials as the Commissioner from time to 
time has to meet. Seeing that a Deputy Commissioner may have 
suddenly to take charge in the event of anything incapacitating the 
Commissioner, it is desirable that he should from the first have 
some personal acquaintance with all such Chinese officials at the 
port as business or comity may possibly require him to know. 
When quitting a port the Deputy Commissioner ought to visit and 
take leave of the Superintendent, and ought to send his p.p,c, cards 
in Chinese style to such other officials as he knows or has had 
dealings with. 

2°. Is the Deputy Commissioner expected to be kept 
acquainted with correspondence with the Inspectorate 
and in general ? 

He is; and to ensure this, it would be well to make the care of 
archives and the registration of all official correspondence part of 
his regular duty. 

3°. Is he to be consulted about internal office arrangements 
and work before leaves are granted ? 

Before granting any leave the Commissioner ought certainly to let 
the Deputy Commissioner know that it is applied for, and arrange 
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with him how best to supply the place and carry on the work of 
the man who is about to be absent. 

4°. Has the Deputy Commissioner any more right after 
the Commissioner than anybody else to the use of 
Custom House boat and crew ? 

Boats and crews are provided for official work, and not for private 
convenience or pleasure; and it is the Commissioner’s duty — or 
the Deputy Commissioner’s if in charge — ^to see that they are 
distributed in such a way as the work of the port requires. When 
not at work, it is the officer in charge of the port alone who has 
the right to say how such boats and crews are to be made use of, 
and then even he is not at liberty to forget that crews have as much 
right to rest as other employes; that boats are not private, but 
Government property; and that both one and the other have a 
certain official status and character which may sometimes make it 
undesirable for them to be seen where private boats can go or to 
be used by other than Customs officers when off duty. 

2. — At ports where there are none, what has been written above 
respecting Deputy Commissioners is to be read as applying to the 
senior Chinese-speaking Assistant at the port; and I may add 
generally that as every Customs employe is bound to treat all that 
comes to his knowledge or is done by him, as such, as being in a 
general way confidential, and in particular is forbidden to disclose 
or gossip about correspondence, I am of opinion that it will only 
strengthen his discretion, add to his efficiency, and increase both 
his interest in his duties and his esprit de corps, if he is encouraged 
to keep up with every development, and if Commissioners, 
remembering that the juniors of to-day are the chiefs of the future, 
will endeavour to make the ramifications of Customs work more 
intelligible and see that anything calculated to make subordination 
galling is avoided. A Deputy Commissioner is of course a passed 
Assistant, and is entitled to special courtesy and unmistakable 
consideration; but in respect of each of the questions raised the 
application of the general principle is in the hands of the Com- 
missioner or local chief, and while at some moments his convenience 
must be consulted, his responsibility must at all times be safe- 
guarded. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 524 (Second Series), 

Decennial Report on condition and development of port and 
province to be made: instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 9th December 1890, 


Sir, 

1. — The annual Trade Reports as called for by Circular No. 3 
of 1865, and which were published separately, were directed to be 
discontinued by Circular No. 200, Second Series, of 1882; and 
those substituted have since then appeared in the same volume 
with the Trade Returns, and are limited to four pages and as far 
as possible confined to remarks on the trade of the port. The 
instructions of Circulars Nos. 200, 476, and 523, Second Series, 
are to rule till further orders, but as it will be advisable to have 
papers of the old kind issued every 10 years, to serve as general 
records of the decennary,* I have now to instruct you to prepare 
such a paper during the year 1891, in addition to the four-page 
Trade Report, for publication under the date of the 31st December 
1891. 

2. — The paper now called for is to be made as interesting as 
possible, and may extend to 30 pages, and, whatever else your local 
knowledge enables you to add, such subjects as the following ought 
not to be omitted: — 

{a.) The period since the last similar paper (1881) is to be 
reviewed and the chief occurrences of the 10 years 
at your port and in your district and province are to 
be adverted to. 

(i.) Changes in trade, whether in channels, demand, or 
supply, as also disappearance of old and appearance 
of new commodities, together with decrease and 
increase in total value of trade and any striking 
fluctuations in value of commodities, are to be stated. 

(^:.) Growth or decrease of Revenue, whether as regards its 
sum total or its divisions or the parts of it derived 
from special commodities, is to be shown, 

{d.) The condition of the Opium trade, the quantities 
annually disposed of, the prices obtained for the 

* There have been five issues of Decennial Reports; First Issue, 1882-91, one 
vol., 1893; Second Issue, 1892-1901, two vols., 1904-6; Third Issue, 1902-11, 
three vols., 1913; Fourth Issue, 1912-21, two vols., 1924; Fifth Issue, 1922-31, 
two vols., 1933. 
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various kinds, the extent to which Native varieties — 
with their prices and producing places — ^have 
competed both in your district and in places formerly 
supplied from your port, are all to be described. 

(e.) The state of the money market, with rates showing 
(1°) how much English sterling the Haikwan tael 
exchanged for every year, and (2°) how many local 
cash, and also showing whether at your port or in 
your district or in producing places for which your 
port is the outlet the Haikwan tael has continued to 
buy as much Native produce as, or more or less 
than, formerly. 

(/.) How, regarding your port as independent and un- 
connected with other Treaty ports, the values of 
goods arrived and goods departed [treated as the 
Statistical Secretary treated “the balance of trade 
question” in his Report for 1889, i.e., value of 
Imports (minus Import Duty and charges) at 
moment of landing and value of Exports (plus 
Export Duty and charges) at moment of shipment] 
compared. 

(g.) Whether any special changes have taken place at 
your port in respect of the number, composition, 
character, or occupation of its population, Chinese 
or Foreign. 

(h.) Whether improvements of any kind have been made 
in the shape of bunds, roads, police, street 
lighting, etc. 

(<.) Whether any changes have occurred in the water 
approaches to the ports, such as shoaling, closing, 
deepening, dredging of channels. 

(j.) Whether any new aids to navigation, such as lights, 
buoys, and beacons, etc., have been added in your 
district. 

(k.) Whether any unhappy occurrences have been recorded 
in your province, such as strange accidents, 
epidemics, typhoons, inundations, droughts, 
insurrections, etc., and what notable steps, public 
or private, were taken to meet the occasion. 

(/.) Whether any noteworthy event has occurred, such as 
the visit and reception of a distinguished personage, 
and how it passed off. 
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(m,) What number of high degrees were won by your 
province at the Peking examinations, and the names 
of the period’s provincial chtiang-yiian, pang-yen, 
and fan-hua, 

(w.) Whether there has been any special literary movement 
in the province, such as the establishment or renewal 
of public libraries, literary clubs, great donations or 
bequests for literary purposes. 

(o.) What is the number of hsiu-tsai and cku-jen allowed 
to the province, and what is supposed to be the 
population, and the per-centage of persons who 
cannot read, and whether there are females who 
receive some education. 

(^.) What is the general physical character and what are 
the principal natural products and chief industries of 
the province, and whether it is porters, animals, or 
boats that are usually employed for transport. 

(?*) What the Native shipping of your port amounts to, 
and how many varieties of junks there are, with the 
Chinese name of each variety and the kinds of trade 
they engage in and the ports they trade to, and any 
particulars respecting the papers they take out, the 
crews they carry, the capital represented by them, 
the profits of voyages, the per-centage of losses, and 
whether they have any form of Native insurance. 

(r.) What Native banking agencies exist, what places they 
deal with, and what are their rates and style of work. 

(.y.) What Native postal agencies exist and how are they 
managed, and to and from what places do they send 
and receive letters, and how and where the postage 
is paid. 

(3?.) Whether in your own immediate department, the 
Customs, anything special has occurred, such as 
important changes in regulations, noteworthy 
additions to your staff, increase in either the volume 
or divisions of work, etc. 

(w.) Whether from the Foreign point of view any special 
development has been taking place in your neigh- 
bourhood in either military, naval, industrial, 
financial, or administrative matters, etc. 
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(v.) What missionary societies are represented in your 
province, and what is the number of missionaries 
and converts, etc. 

(w,) What provinces have hui-kuan at your port and in 
what provinces your port has hui-kuariy with the 
rules of these clubs or guilds and the privileges and 
duties of membership, etc. 

(jc.) What celebrated officials have either held office in or 
sprung from your province during the period, etc. 

(y.) Whether any celebrated book has appeared in your 
province during the period, etc. 

{z,) Whether the history of the locality during the period, 
or its condition and circumstances at the end of 
1891, give any indication of what its future is to be, 
etc., etc., etc. 

3. — What precedes, without being exhaustive, will to some 
extent give you immediate help in respect of the direction your 
preparatory inquiries are to take, and will show you the kind of 
paper I wish you to prepare; but after reading it you ought at once 
to run through the Reports written by your predecessors, as well 
those of the old style before as of the new after 1881, and decide 
for yourself what parts of them may be reproduced or what points 
in them ought to be taken up and either enlarged upon, modified, 
controverted, or adverted to. It will also be worth while to consider 
whether you would not do well to distribute some of the headings 
(a.) to (^r.) among your staff, and direct them, Chinese as well as 
Europeans, to make some inquiries for you in the directions and 
concerning the subjects I have indicated. The Monthly Reports 
of Occurrences for the last 10 years ought also to be looked over by 
one of your staff, and such items made a note of as are fitted to 
assist in compiling the decennial Report. 

4. — The Report is to be dated the 31st December 1891, and 
is to be in the hands of the Statistical Secretary before the end of 
March 1892. After a similar period shall have expired, a decennial 
Report is again to be written, to be dated 31st December 1901, and 
so on. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General 
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CIRCULAR No. 528 (Second Series). 

Shanghai Mill Cotton Cloth: Duty and Returns 
treatment of; instructions. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 3l$t December 1890. 


Sir, 

1. — The Shanghai Cotton Mill Company (Ji ^ H 

^), a Chinese institution with a Native directorate and Native capital, 
began last autumn to turn out and place on the market at Shanghai 
its product of Drills, Shirtings, etc., manufactured from local-grown 
cotton and closely resembling Foreign textile fabrics; and it is now 
time to issue instructions for the Duty and Returns treatment of this 
new category of piece goods. 

2. — The duty rule applicable to these manufactures * has been 
determined by the Pei-yang Ta-ch‘en, acting under the authority 
of an Imperial Edict: the rates are to be those named in the Treaty 
Tariff for corresponding articles of Foreign origin; and the principle 
of levy is the following: — 

1°. The Cotton Cloth sold and retailed for local use at and 
around Shanghai is duty free. 

2°. Going inland it pays Import Duty at Shanghai, and is 
exempt from Transit Dues. 

3°. Going outwards^ i.e,, by vessel to another port, coastwise 
or Foreign, it pays Export Duty at Shanghai. At the 
(Chinese) port of discharge it is exempt from Coast 
Trade Duty and from all Transit Dues. 

3. — ^Accordingly, when a Transit Pass is applied for at Shanghai 
for these goods, the Shanghai office will collect a full duty, to be 
brought to account in Revenue Returns, etc., as Import Duty (Native) 


* This was the beginning of the privileged duty treatment of foreign-style 
Chinese factory products. In 1896 {vide Circular No. 923) it was proposed that 
the 5 per cent rate should be raised to 10 per cent. This proposed rate, however, 
was not acceptable to the negotiators then arranging for the 1896 Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation with Japan, as that treaty included a clause allowing Japanese subjects 
“ to engage in all kinds of manufacturing industries in all the open cities, towns and 
ports of China*’ (Art. VI, Treaty of Shimonoseki, 1895, and Art. IV, Treaty of 
1896). The 5 per cent rate, therefore, remained unchanged till June 1920, when 
the Shui-wu Ch‘u brought in a new set of regulations to govern these privileged 
factory products, the most important of which was the abolition of all duty on such 
products when shipped abroad {vide F.P. Circular No. 464). Since 1890 nearly 
2,000 factories in all parts of China have applied for registration, their products 
covering a most extensive range of light industry goods. 
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and issue a free Transit Pass; but if permit to ship is applied for, 
the duty collected— also a full duty— is to be brought to account 
as Export Duty (Native or Foreign, according to flag of exporting 
vessel), and an Export Duty Proof is to be issued if going — not 
Foreign, but— to a Treaty Port. 

4. — When these goods are imported at any of the Treaty ports, 
if they are accompanied — as they should be — by an Export Duty 
Proof, no further duty is to be charged; but if they arrive without 
Export Duty Proof, full (Export) Duty is to be collected; in no case, 
however, is Coast Trade Duty to be levied. Export Duty once paid, 
the goods may be re-exported coastwise under Duty Proof in the 
usual way. Should Inwards Transit Pass be applied for, a free 
pass is to be issued similar in form to the pass devised at Shanghai 
(ree paragraph 6, 4°, below). 

5. — In all Returns, etc., the Cloth referred to in this Circular is 
to be termed “ Shanghai Mill Cotton Cloth,” and in the published 
statistics it is to be shown by itself, i.e., not included with other 
piece goods. 

6. — I enclose for your information and guidance copies of the 
following documents, viz. : — 

1°. The Pei-yang Ta-ch‘6n’s Memorial of Kuang Hsii, 
8th year, 3rd moon (1882), re establishment of the 
Shanghai Cotton Mill Company, containing the duty 
rules; 

2°. The “ Special Pass,” to be issued at Shanghai on 
receipt of duty; 

3°. The Export Duty Proof (^ ft %\\ P ,^), to be 
issued at Shanghai; 

4°. The Transit Pass (A ^ f| H H), to be exchanged 
for the Export Duty Proof at the port from which 
the goods proceed inland; and 

5°. Re-export Certificate, as approved, — Tientsin model 

(# mMn m BS). 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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CIRCULAR No. 559 (Second Series). 

Chungking Convention: C.M.S.N. Co. to have trade 
privileges conferred by. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, \Sth January 1892. 


Sir, 

You were supplied with a copy of the Additional Article and 
Special Regulations under which Chungking is open to trade* and 
traffic restricted to vessels of Chinese type between Ichang and 
Chungking in Circular No. 541 of the 4th May 1891. Since that 
date the inter-traffic privileges of the Convention and Regulations 
have been extended to the China Merchants’ Company; and, as this 
step in the direction of development is worth recording, I append 
copy of the YamSn’s instructions in this connexion. 


I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 


* The first clause of the third section of the Chefoo Convention, 1876 {vide 
“ Treaties, Conventions, etc.,” op, dt., vol. i, p. 495), opened Chungking to the 
residence of British Consuls, but forbade British trade there so long as no steamers 
have access to the port.” To satisfy this requirement and thus open up steam 
traffic to Szechwan the late Mr. Archibald Little in the autumn of 1889 formed a 
company with the express purpose of putting a steamer, the Kuling, on the 
Chungking run. The Government, who had been duly notified, took ^arm, as 
they feared that such an attempt would arouse opposition — leading to disorder — 
from the Upper Yangtze junkmen and other interested parties. Through Hart’s 
mediation the Kuling company was bought out for some £20,000. A direct result 
of this incident was the Chungking Agreement, 1890 {vide “ Treaties, Conventions, 
etc.,” op, dt,^ vol. i, pp. 509-512), which allowed British subjects “either to charter 
Chinese vessels or to provide vessels of the Chinese type for the traffic between 
Ichang and Chimgking.” Merchandise conveyed in such vessels was to be on the 
same footing as merchandise conveyed in steamers between Shanghai and Ichang 
and was to be dealt with in accordance with Treaty, Tariff Rules, and the Yangtze 
Regulations. Steam navigation on the Ichang-Chungking section of the Yangtze 
dates from 1897, when Mr. Archibald Little took his steam-launch Leechtiany a * 
wooden twin-screw boat, some 55 feet long, safely to Chimgking. In 1900 three 
steamers made the trip — ^H.M.S. Woodcocky H.M.S. Woodlark, and the padffie 
steamer Pioneer, It was not till 1908 that regular steam traffic was started with 
the Chinese Szechwan Steam Navigation Company’s vessel, the Shutung. The 
Shuhun followed in 1914, and from that time dates the great development in steamer 
traffic, both Chinese-owned and foreign-owned, between Ichang and Chungking. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE: 


CIRCULAR No. 565 (Second Series). 

Debt: prosecution for, entails discharge from Service. Retiring 
Allowance moneys should be hoarded, not squandered. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 3rd February 1892. 


Sir, 

1. — It has become advisable to put in writing what has hitherto 
been adopted as a guiding principle in practice where prosecution 
for debt is concerned, and I have accordingly to instruct you to 
inform your staff that the services of any employe who to pay his 
debts must be prosecuted will be dispensed with; and I authorise 
you to act on this without further reference to me in local dis- 
ciplinary measures affecting your staff. 

2. — In connexion with the word debt I must add that it is with 
much concern I hear from many quarters that employes of one 
grade or another are talked about as being in monetary difficulties. 
There was no reason why the burdened ones should not now have 
credit balances at the bank like many or most of their more thrifty 
comrades; but of course the easy habit of living above income when 
commenced early in life breeds a grievous weight to be borne as 
one grows older, and the difficulties it causes have a far greater 
tendency to increase than to decrease. I have no doubt all such 
will in time not only feel very sorely the pressure of such difficulties, 
but begin to recognise how much they are to be attributed to early 
mistakes which it was once not at all necessary to make. The 
gossip thus caused sullies the character of the Service, and whether 
it ought or ought not be dealt with more seriously at an earlier stage, 
when debt attains the publicity of prosecution it cannot hope to 
pass unnoticed. I should add that I am not here referring to 
prosecutions that arise from a determination to contest improper 
charges and not from inability or refusal to pay what can fairly be 
demanded — although from a Service point of view even these are 
unwelcome, — ^but to those which result from non-payment of what 
is due. 

3. Further, I must again repeat that I wish it to be generally 
understood that the moneys periodically issued as Retiring 
Allowances are not to be spent either in paying debts or increasing 
luxuries; they are to be hoarded carefully, and ought at once to be 
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safely placed where they will be forthcoming, and with interest, at 
a future day when the cessation of Service employment will make 
them a boon to either self or family. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General, 


CIRCULAR No. 587 (Second Series). 

Conduct of Staff: connexion with doings which create scandal; 
warning against. Females and Customs Premises: 
rule regarding. 

Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 9th December 1892. 


Sir, 

There are, as you know, quarters for the Out-door Staff in a 
Customs building on Customs ground immediately behind the 
Examination Shed at Chinkiang. Recently three Tidewaiters 
invited some singing girls to their rooms in the quarters just referred 
to, and, after paying one girl some dollars for a damaged ear-ring 
and the establishment they belonged to some additional dollars to 
hush up the talk that had commenced about the matter, they have 
now been complained of on a charge of rape, the case having been 
sent on to the Yamen by the Nan-yang Ta-ch‘en, Personally I do 
not believe the statements of the accusers, but the appearance of 
a breach of regulations involved in taking women of possibly loose 
character to Customs quarters, and the colour given to those 
accusations by the foolish payment of hush-money, make it quite 
impossible to expect a quiet hearing for explanation or defence. 
The Chinkiang Commissioner informed the Superintendent that for 
formal investigation and lawful punishment it would be necessary 
to prosecute before the Consuls concerned; the Superintendent did 
not care to take this course, but suggested, through the Nan-yang 
Ta-ch‘en, that I should be ordered to dismiss and deport the men, 
and the Yamdn has very considerately placed the matter in my 
hands to deal with and terminate as I see fit. I am accordingly 
separating and transferring all concerned to other ports, and I trust 
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the affair will end there. This disagreeable occurrence makes it 
necessary, however, to circulate a warning and issue an order on 
the subject generally. The warning I wish to give is that connexion 
anywhere with what creates scandal may entail loss of employment; 
and the order is that, with the exception of an employe's own 
female visitors and attendants, employes are to refrain from taking 
other females to their quarters on Customs premises. It is my 
rule to interfere with the doings of private life as little as possible, 
but all concerned must be prepared to find that when private doings 
become public, such publicity may necessitate official notice of a 
more or less unpleasant kind on the part of their Service chiefs. 

I am, etc., 

(signed) ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
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